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XXIII. 


DO not believe that in all their after lives that soft October even- 
ing, when the mellow autumn twilight melted into moonlight, 
was forgotten by Alister and Eppie. Eppie had at length abandoned 
herself to the stream which was bearing her gently to the Happy 
Islands; Alister was infected by her dreamy bliss. They wandered 
among the rocks where they had wandered as children; they crossed 
in mere wantonness the mawvais pas at the Bloody Hole; they 
laughed gleefully when their old friend the peregrine rose screaming 
and scolding from his rock. The Scrath Pillar was black with cor- 
morants, who were balancing themselves in all sorts of grotesque 
attitudes on impossible pinnacles; they laughed again at the un- 
couth gambols of the solemn and funereal birds. Then they went. into 
the house, where supper had been prepared for them by Mennie. 
Eppie ran up to her mother’s room, and returned radiant. Mrs. 
Holdfast was a shade better, and would see Alister. So Alister was 
taken into the sick room, and the sick woman smiled into his face, 
and pressed his hand with an air of soft entreaty. Was she resigning 
to the lover the mother’s jealous rights in her wilful pet? In these 
last hours the soul, ‘ beginning to be freed from the ligaments of the 
body,’ rises into a finer air, and sees right and wrong, the true and the 
false, the noble and the ignoble, as they are seen by the eyes of im- 
mortality. But neither Eppie nor Alister knew that when the wan 
woman laid her trembling hands upon his hand it was a farewell 
blessing she meant to convey to him. Then they returned into the 
little parlour which opened into Eppie’s sitting-room, where they 
found the simple fare of the farm-house—oat cakes, fresh butter, 
fragrant honey, creamy milk (do not scorn it,—on such fare the 
Ossianic heroes were bred)—arranged for them on a heavy oaken 
buffet, elaborately carved in fruit and flowers, which Marie Touchet 

may have brought with her from Fontainebleau. 
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Alister had been commissioned by Uncle Ned (who was confined 
to the house by a feverish attack) to implement a promise which he 
had long ago made to Eppie. The ‘Saint’s Rest,’ the family Bible (in 
which Eppie’s was the latest entry among the births), and one or two 
manuals of Calvinistic divinity lay on the window sole of the parlour ; 
but there was no ‘ Shakespeare’ in the limited library of the farm- 
house. The whole of that wonderful fable-land (except for Uncle 
Ned’s reminiscences) was a terra incognita to Eppie, who, indeed, 
from her childhood, like the old lords of the district, had loved better 
to hear the lark sing than the mouse squeak. This day Alister had 
brought one of the prized volumes in his pocket, and when the meal 
was finished Eppie insisted that he should read her ‘a bit of a play.’ 
Their conversation had begun to flag; the girl had grown shy and 
conscious—adorably shy and conscious; the open book was a barrier 
behind which she instinctively retreated. She pushed the volume 
across the table, and sat looking at him as he turned the leaves, with 
her hands in her lap. The volume had opened at ‘ Romeo and Juliet.’ 
Juliet ?—ay, here was a braver Juliet, and as he ran rapidly over the 
earlier incidents of the tragic story, which is bitter with the bitter- 
ness of things too sweet, his thoughts wandered away from fair Verona 
to return to the Fontainbleau farmhouse. Romeo’s boyish rapture, 
indeed, could poorly compare with his steadier and manlier love; but 
Juliet’s novelabandonment of passion suited Eppie’s mood. Here at last, 
set in articulate speech, was that ideal world of which she had been 
dreaming—dreaming since she awoke. She sat looking at him, her 
lips apart, her hands pressed together, as if fascinated. Had he spoken 
at that moment, all might have been well. But when he came to 


It was the lark, the herald of the morn, 
No nightingale—— 


Eppie started up: ‘Stay, Alister, stay, I hear mither movin’, she 
exclaimed in a voice that sounded tense and excited, as she darted out 
of the room. 

Alister’s heart was full. Love had told him that Eppie was 
altered. Her voice was softer—her mood more playful and yet more 
tender. There was an unfamiliar moisture of happiness in her eyes. 
Alister was a simple lad; but love quickens the apprehension. He 
felt that the spring-time had come at last. 

He waited for her to return. He would take her in his arms, and 
whisper the story of a devotion of which after all Romeo’s wayward 
vehemence was but a dim reflection. 


See how she leans her head upon her hand, 
O that I were a glove upon that hand 
That I might touch that cheek. 


No—no,—the direct energy of his passion would employ no such 
tortuous diplomacy. And Eppie,—this new Eppiey’so changed from 
the Eppie who had listened with chilly acquiescence 
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At this moment he heard a low whistle outside—(the window was 
open )—‘ Hist—Hist—Miss Eppie—Miss Eppie!’—and then a scrap 
of paper wrapped round a pebble fell upon the floor at his feet. He 
sprang to the window through which it had been flung; but though 
the moonlight was clear as day on the moors, this side of the house 
was in deep shade, and he saw no one. 

Then he picked up the scrap of paper which had become de- 
tached by the fall. He looked at it involuntarily: involuntarily his 
eyes followed the words. There were onlya couple of hastily scrawled 
lines; but he staggered as if struck by a blow. ‘Darling Eppie,’ 
it said, ‘Eppie darling, dinna let the gauger leave—by hook or by 
crook keep him from Hell’s Lum.’ And it was initialed ‘ H. H.’ 

I need make no mystery about this fateful scroll. Harry Hacket 
on his way to the Cove had learned at the Alehouse Tavern that 
Alister (whose movements had been anxiously watched) was still at 
Fontainbleau ; and he had immediately despatched ‘ the Deevilikie’ 
with the lines which he had hurriedly scrawled at the bar. ‘The 
Deevilikie,’ with the perverse ingenuity of his connection, had cleverly 
conveyed it to the wrong hand. 


XXIV. 


‘I swear by the God who made me that it is false!’ Eppie ex- 
claimed passionately, as with a bitterness of pain past all words 
she clung to her lover,—seeking with one last frantic despairing 
effort to detain him. Treachery was abhorrent to every instinct of 
the better nature which love was fashioning, and this was treachery 
of which she was accused,—mean and base and senseless treachery to 
the man she loved. 

But Alister would not relent—would not indeed listen ; the simple 
honest heart had grown implacable in a moment. Had he known 
women better he would have known that this mad passion of despair 
was genuine,—that no actress could have thrown all that heart- 
break into spoken words,—that only an agony of love and longing 
could have forced this icy maiden to cling to him as she did. 

But he did not believe her—her treason was too patent,—even 
thus with her arms about him she was only obeying the mandate of 
his rival. 

Then the clock struck ten: the rosy hours as they read together 
had slipped away unnoted. 

‘Ten o’clock, by God, and the men at Collieston.’ 

It was the first time that anyone had heard Alister take that high 
name in vain: but he was not himself. 

Then without another word he tore himself from the clinging 
arms, and went out swiftly into the moonlight. 

There might yet be time. 

The image of Bove had been irreparably fractured ; but the failure 
of duty might be repaired. 


9? 


3A2 
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Eppie stood where he had left her,—dreary, hopeless, heart- 
broken, Then she cast herself in hard tearless silence upon her bed, 
where she lay for hours without moving,—her face turned to the wall. 
When, in the first light of the chilly dawn, she rose up pale and 
silent, with black circles round the coal-black eyes, the bloom of 
young desire, the purple light of love, had passed out of her face. 


XXV. 


Uncie Nep had that evening been as restless as Eppie. He was 
feverish and unsettled. His books, even his birds, had failed to 
interest him. He was continually going to the open door,—voices 
were sounding in his ears that seemed to come from the sea. When 
it was close upon midnight he looked out again. The moon was high 
in heaven,—night was as clear as day. For many years he had tramped 
about the country by moonlight. To most of us Nature is only 
known in her waking moods ;—we are asleep during those ineffable 
moments when she is dreaming, when the shy birds are fishing in the 
river mouth, when the owl and the fox and the dormice are alert, 
with listening ears. But the night side of her life was as well known 
to Uncle Ned as the other. The short summer nights were over for 
the year, and the old man had felt with a pang that, in the meantime, 
at least, he would go no more a gipsying. But the splendour of the 
moonlight tempted him until he could resist no longer. There was 
a bank of whins above the Water of Slains from whence he had often 
watched the water-birds all night. Yes, the air was soft and warm, 
he could take no harm. And if he should? How could a lover die 
better than in the lap of his mistress? ‘ Diana’s foresters, gentlemen 
of the shade, minions of the moon,’ he said, with a soft laugh. Then 
he went into the inner sanctum, to take a farewell look at the birds. 
There was a small family of kittiwakes—downy little morsels—which 
he had still in hand. The group was not quite to his mind, so he sat 
down and deftly touched them here and there. Then he rose, and 
locking the outer door, took the road to the Ward, walking rather 
unsteadily at times. His feet did not seem to move as freely as they 
once did, he confessed, rather sadly. 

I know that whin-bank myself—once, long ago (when on a 
summer fishing ramble) I slept among the furze. Then I saw 
something by snatches of the life that Uncle Ned knew by heart. 
It is a memorable experience in its way. The unquiet and unrest 
of the day-time are gradually subdued as the evening descends. 
Anon the hoarse cry of the heron, the shrill plaint of the plover, 
or the wild cry of some belated sea-bird, break at long intervals 
the quiet murmur that comes seaward across the sandhills. Then 
there is an hour or so of perfect stillness in the deep of the dead 
night, which lasts until the grey light begins slowly to gather along 
the sullen sky. When we are able to look abroad the world is motion- 
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less and inanimate, and a heavy cloud of mildew hangs over the river. 
The black-faced sheep had begun to bleat when it was still dark, and 
now the voices of countless water. birds, who have been waiting for 
the retreat of the tide, answer each other mournfully through the 
damp air of the early morning. 

‘The air bites shrewdly,’ said Uncle Ned, by this time settled 
comfortably in a furze bush. ‘It maun be nigh the dawnin’, What 
a congregation o’ lang-necked herons—a perfect Presbytery! I 
wonner to what religious persuasion they belang? Maybe they 
howld wi’ John Calvin—I1 suld na be surprised. This brae is fairly 
alive wi’ bunnies. Dinna mind me, my furry friend; nibble awa’ 
wioot stanin’ on ceremony. The verra witchin’ time o’ night! 
Surely Shakespeare is wrang when he maks it of evil repute—there’s 
far less evil afoot by night than by day. But he pits the words 
nae doobt into the mouth of some sinful man, devoured by greed 
and ambition. The noon of night—the innocent, angel-haunted 
hour—when even the inaudible and noiseless foot o’ time may be 
heard by the listening ear. See what a fair procession o’ spiritual 
forces are on the move, passing across the face of heaven, like the 
Northern Dancers. And there’s the first streak o’ licht in the east— 
ihe grey-eyed morn will be moving presently. A heavenly birth! 
Dayrise—that is the hour before the sun himsel’ is up—to my think- 
ing, is just perfectly divine. The dew of thy birth is of the womb of 
the morning. Truly thae auld Hebrew poets had a wonnerfu’ knack 
of saying preceesly the richt thing at the richt time.’ 

But it was soon clear to Uncle Ned that more than the birds 
were stirring. In fact their clamour—quacking of wild ducks, shrill 
piping of sandpipers, screaming of sea-mews—proved that they had 
been disturbed by man. And in the bright moonlight he discovered 
across the river a column of men moving down to the ford. The 
moonlight gleamed upon steel—the men had cutlasses in their hands. 
It was the coastguard. 

The incoming tide fills all the low ground which lies between the 
sandhills. When Uncle Ned arrived, the wide level space was flooded. 
A bright unquiet plain of waters quivered beneath his feet. But the 
tide even then was ebbing—running back like a mill-race; and now 
only a shallow streamlet flowed lazily through the centre of a wide 
sandy plain. 

There was a little delay at the ford; but the men were quickly 
across. The path from the ford, passing below ‘Charlie’s Pot’ (a 
noted pool for sea trout), leads almost directly to the bank where 
Uncle Ned was established. Here it joins the road which runs up- 
stream to Ardallie ; down-stream across the sandhills to the fishing 
hamlets at Hell’s Lum. 

The night was so still that the hoarse cheery voice of Captain 
Knock was recognisable by Uncle Ned. ‘Well, you see, Alister, 
when I had skewered the first Johnny Crawpaw, I turned upon the 
ither twa. ‘The ane was a complete Goliath o’ Gath in the uniform 
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o the auld Guard. He cam’ at me like a mad bull o’ Bashan: but I 
caught him aneath his oxter, and he gaed down like a shot—dead as 
Julius Cesar. The last o’ the three—a little black pock-marked 
chiel, wi’ a lang mustache—turned to rin, but I had him on the grun’ 
before he could say Jock Wabster. I was a first-rate rinner, 
Alister, in those days—I had ta’en a’ the prizes that simmer at 
the Strathbogie meetin’; so when the general—Marlboro’, ye ken 
—comes up, “Captain Knock,” says he : 

‘I think, sir, said Alister, ‘that this is the place we spoke of; it 
commands baith the road and the foord.’ 

‘The verra spot—so get the men under cover, and a mouthfw’ o’ 
speerits,’ added the gallant captain, diving into his pocket for his 
flask, * will keep the mildew oot o’ the stamack.’ 

The men were lying down among the whins and heather, when Uncle 
Ned, looking towards the sea, saw the advance-guard of the free traders 
appear over the sandhills. The richest cargo that the ‘ Crookit Meg’ 
had yet run was at hand. Slung in panniers on the backs of some 
thirty or forty hill ponies, and guarded by the crew, accompanied by 
fishermen and farm-labourers, silks from Lyons, gin from Holland, 
lace from Brussels (and one golden cross set in pearls from Antwerp), 
were being conveyed to the interior. At the head of the band came 
‘the Skipper ’—a noted smuggler of the day. Harry Hacket rode 
beside the leader; on his other hand a youngster, with a look of 
premature dare-devilry in his face, but bearing a striking resemblance 
to Eppie, was laughing merrily—like a boy; and indeed Dick Hold- 
fast (the spoilt urchin had been the merest youngster when he ran away to 
sea, leaving Eppie to monopolise all the tenderness of the mother’s heart 
in that late autumn of her love) was even yet barely more than a boy. 

The moonlight was still brilliant, though morning was at hand. 
The free traders moved quickly ; but at the ford there was a moment’s 
pause. It had been arranged that one half of the party should keep 
to the river road leading to the bog of Ardallie, whence the merchan- 
dise could be distributed at leisure ; the other half crossing at the ford 
and making for the old tower of Udny—near which the great south 
road passed. Of this pause the coastguard took advantage. The men 
sprang to their feet, barred the way, and Captain Knock, who in 
spite of his brag was as brave as a lion, advanced upon the leaders. 
Alister was by his side. 

*Hulloo, my freens, have the goodness to stop for one minute. 
Now, Mr. Skipper, what may be the meaning of this moonlicht 
flittin’ ?’ 

‘Come, come, Captain,’ said a deep rough voice in reply. ‘Don’t 
try any of your tricks upon us. We are good subjects of King 
George, and have no will to meddle with you. So please stand out 
of the way.’ The speaker was an Englishman. 

The free traders were taken by surprise. They had heard that 
the coastguard were at Collieston, and they fancied that the road 
was clear to the hills. But the cargo was worth fighting -for ; and, 
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if it came to the worst, they meant to fight. The crew of the lugger 
were heavily armed. 

‘ Hang it, skipper,’ said young Dick, throwing his plaid aside and 
drawing a pistol from his belt, as he pushed forward, ‘the sooner we 
get this business through the better.’ He was followed by the crew. 

There was a confused tumult in the moonlight. Uncle Ned 
from his perch saw the flash of steel, saw more than one man fall, 
heard a pistol shot or two, heard Dick’s cheery voice and the commo- 
dore’s deep growl. It was clear from the first, indeed, that the fight was 
one-sided. The crew were outnumbered ; the fishermen and the farm 
labourers had disappeared before a shot was fired, taking the ponies 
with them ; but the sailors’ blood was up, and they knew besides that 
the venture in which each had an interest would be a dead loss, 
unless they stood their ground. So many oaths were uttered, and 
some deep gashes given, before they yielded. Yet it wasall over ina 
quarter of an hour or less, and Dick, with an ugly cut in his face, 
when ke saw that there was no more fight in the men, managed to 
reach the close cover of the furze, and crawl, cat-like, along the bank. 
The rest surrendered. 

Harry Hacket would have gladly escaped at the outset had it 
been possible. But he could not help himself; the crew were behind 
him, the revenue officers in front. He inwardly cursed his luck : 
this was the worst scrape of his life; and in truth the whizz of 
bullets and the flash of steel made his blood run cold. He was a 
coward at heart; the mere presence of danger—of death—unnerved 
and unmanned him. But the rage of despair sometimes takes the 
semblance of manhood. One of the coastguard had singled out 
the horseman (his features obscured by his broad felt hat), and rushed at 
him with cutlass drawn. Harry’s heart beat as if it would burst ; but 
forced to face the instant peril, he drove his spurs deep into the 
mare’s sides, and sent her at his assailant. He had only a heavy 
hunting whip in his hand; but he flung it in the man’s face as he 
raised the cutlass, and it blinded him for the moment. Before he 
could recover himself, Hacket had seized the weapon. There was 
now only a single man between him and the open. It was Alister. 
By this time the taste of blood was in his mouth; the wild beast 
was roused ; he could have charged a battery without winking. 
Alister was his rival; Alister was his foe. With a bitter impreca- 
tion, raising the cutlass above his head, and digging the spurs once 
more into the terrified animal—mad with fright—he rushed at 
Alister. Down came the heavy clumsy weapon; but Alister was 
unhurt. For just as the mare was plunging forward, an old man 
had risen up out of the thick whins, close in front of the young 
coastguardsman 

‘Oh, bairns, bairns! ’ said Uncle Ned, lifting his hands. 

To save his own life Hacket could not have diverted the blow. 
The heavy weapon came down upon the old man’s head with 
murderous force. Hacket reeled in his saddle, the horror of the 
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deed had sobered him. He gave a wild startled glance at Alister, 
into whose arms Uncle Ned had fallen, and then, seeing that the 
coast was clear, set the mare at the low fence, and disappeared 
among the sandhills. 

‘The laird himsel’, muttered Alister, as he laid the old man on 
the grass, and knelt tenderly beside him. ‘God be thanked,’ he 
continued, as he bound his handkerchief across the wound, ‘it’s just 
gashed his cheek. So, Mr. Harry Hacket, this is your doing—a 
braw nicht’s wark, a braw nicht’s wark.’ 


XXVI. 


Bur Dick’s troubles that morning were not yet over. 

When he had crawled for half-an-hour through the furze, he de- 
scended into the deep cleft cut by the burn of Forvie, before it joins 
the greater stream. Then for the first time he ventured to rise to 
his feet. Thereafter his path lay up the course of the burn, until at 
a sharp angle about a mile further on, he was able to plunge at one 
step into the shelter of the sandhills. These sandhills are the 
dominant feature of this aridland. The vegetation is salt and bitter ; 
the prickly bent wounds the hand ; there are no living creatures to be 
seen except the conies, or to be heard except the curlew; even the hardy 
black-faced sheep, when it loses itself in this Dead Sea valley, simply 
starves. And it is easy to lose your way—these monotonous undula- 
tions are as bewildering as the monotonous levels of the desert. But 
Dick knew his way well; and before the morning was far advanced 
he had reached the long tongue of rock which runs into the sea between 
Port Erroll and Hell’s Lum. A sward of short sweet velvety turf 
carpets the plateau; while on either side the black rock dips sheer 
into the sea—five hundred feet below. 

The morning was simply faultless; and—save for one obvious 
blemish—the picture was as perfect as it could be. The sea—or what 
of it was visible—was blue as the sky ; but the broad luminous plain 
did not carry the eye with it as it sometimes does to the outermost 
horizon; on the contrary, less than a mile from the land an impene- 
trable bank of fog lay upon the water, a damp and humid veil. To 
enter into that bank was to leave the sheen of the sunlight, and all 
the pleasant sparkle of the morning, behind you. 

Dick, lying at full length along the sward, peered cautiously over 
the edge of the precipice. It was one of those places where the brain 
is apt to lose control over the body ; where men born on the flats be- 
come sick and giddy; where the perilous fascination of ‘ knowing the 
worst of it’ becomes at times imperious and overmastering. But 
Dick was visited by no imaginative tremors. 

‘The verra place,’ he remarked, as he looked coolly about him. 
‘The hoody’s nest is not fifty feet awa’, and it maun still be possible 
to swing roun’ beneath the bank. I learnt the trick from Cummin 
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Summers— it’s a trick worth learnin’. Then down the laigh end 0’ 
that lang smooth shelf—I can see a fute-print here and there—and 
then there’s the deep gully that takes you stracht to the water-side. 
The bit o’ rotten rock at the corner is not canny—the maist part cam’ 
awa’ in my hand the last time I passt—but it’s only a bit loup after a’. 
And there’s the graceless cutty hersel’, I declare, safe and snug in the 
Cut. It needs a keen eye to be sure to discover the “Crookit Meg” in 
Hell’s Lum, she’s as black as the verrarock. Dander has a’ ready to rin 
—that’s clear—but how the three o’ us are to handle her across the 
water is mair than I can tell. And not a breath o’ wind in the sky. 
O for a bit breeze, and we might won thro’ yet!’ 

Dick appeared to be satisfied with his survey, for he drew back 
from the brink and threw himself into a clump of heather. 

‘I wonner, he continued, ‘if I micht venture to steal across to 
Fontainbleau ; the sight o’ Eppie is gude for sair een. And the auld 
mither! But the haill country will be up, and we maun manage to 
creep awa’ or ever the boats won roun’ frae Collieston. But what 
bit lass is this ?’ he continued, as the figure of a young girl appeared at 
the summit of the rocky footpath leading from Port Erroll. ‘If we're 
not to start tilldark she might warn Eppie. A sweet slip of a lass— 
it canna surely be little Nan?’ 

But little Nan it was, the slim little maiden whom we met the 
other day at the St. Fergus ford, a comrade of Dick’s in the old days 
when he had run wild about the country side. Not out of her teens 
yet, it would seem ; little more than a‘ bairn’ indeed; innocent as a 
lamb; adorably unconscious as a bird ora flower. Yet Nan had been 
early initiated in a sense into the mysteries of love, Dick having been 
her ‘ sweetheart’ when she was barely five. And even to-day—though 
she looks on herself as a great girl now: she is fifteen come March— 
she keeps a very soft place in her heart for Dick, for Dick the truant, 
who had found his land loves too tame, and who was now a rover upon 
the sea. 

She gave a great start when she saw him. And then a glad cry of 
childish delight. 

*O Dick—Dick !’ she said, throwing her arms innocently round 
his neck. ‘ But they have hurt you, she continued, with a half sob, 
as she noticed the cut on his face, and the blood plastered over his 
cheek. 

The boy laughed gleefully as he stooped and kissed her—shaking 
the clotted curls off his forehead. 

‘And it’s you, little Nan! And you've grown quite a big lass, 
Nan! And it’s only a scart on my cheek, my dear! And how’sauld 
Lucky? And is Wasp still to the fore? And now sit you down, my 
bonny Nan, and tell me what brought you here in the nick o’ time?’ 

She had come to spend the Sabbath with her grandfather at Port 
Erroll,—‘ for he’s auld and doited, and Peter is aff to the sea,’ sobbed 
Nan, in an April storm of tears and laughter. ‘But, O Dick, whar, 
whar have you been sae lang?’ 
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There was much to tell: but at last the boy roused himself from 
a pleasantdream. ‘ Would it be possible, I wonner, to let Eppie ken 
that I am here?’ he asked, somewhat anxiously. 

‘Tl tell her, Nan replied eagerly. ‘I ken the short cut thro’ the 
moss : 

Nan was still speaking when a low cautious whistle sounded a note 
of warning—as it seemed to them. It came from among the rocks 
about the point. 

They started to their feet. A flock of grey plover were wheeling 
overhead. 

‘Look, Dick, look!’ she exclaimed breathlessly. Her quick eye 
had caught the gleam of steel in the low morning sunlight. ‘ It’s the 
coastguard,’ she said, pointing towards the land. ‘Oh, Dick, they will 
kill you.’ 

‘Stand whar you are, Nan; dinna muve. Gie Eppie a kiss frae 
me, an’ the dear auld mither: and here’s anither for yoursel’, my 
bonny bairn. They wonna touch you, be sure; but dinna muve, 
dinna muve.’ 

They were standing on the very edge of the cliff. 


Sure enough it was the coastguard: the enemy had run him down 
at last. The tongue of rock was long and narrow, and the men were 
well between him and the land. Dick was in a trap: the door of 
escape was barred. 

As the men advanced towards the spot where the figure of the 
girl stood erect and motionless against the sky, one of them raised 
his gun. But the other interposed. ‘ Dinna, Colin, dinna—ye may 
hurt the lass. It’s not possible that he can jink us now; he’s fairly 
trapped.’ 

The men came closer and closer to where she stood. There were 
two of them—Colin and Jim—handsome dashing young fellows as 
one could wish to see among the rigging of a man-of-war. 

Little Nan for the moment was in the heroic mood, or very near it. 
She stood there breathless—white-lipped—with round wide-open blue 
eyes—her hands pressed tightly together. But the heroic mood was 
not suited for Nan. As one of the men caught her roughly by the 
shoulder and pushed her aside with an angry oath—‘ D—n it, man, 
he’s awa’,’—-she broke down of a sudden, and sobbed bitterly—bitterly 
as if her heart would break. 

*Puir Dick!—puir Dick!’ 

The men crawled cautiously towards the brink ; but they quickly 
drew back. The bank of turf on which they rested was a mere cornice 
projecting over a giddy void; it had been undermined by wind and 
rain ; it shook, or seemed to shake, with their weight. The wall 
itself of which it formed the coping leant towards the sea; so that 
unless you chose to bend your neck, as Dick had done, clean over the 
abyss, it was impossible to scan the face of the precipice, or to see 
what was going on at its base. 
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And yet they did see something—something that arrested their 
practised eyes in a moment. 

‘The “ Crookit Meg,” by God! the “ Crookit Meg” hersel’!’ 

She was lying in a deep gash or cut in the rock, a splendid 
natural basin in which a three-decker might have rode. There was 
not a soul to be seen on board ; yet the slim little craft looked instinct 
with eager life, like the captive animal through whose veins the 
yearning to be free pulses with a fierce thrill. Her half-furled sails 
flapped idly as if wooing the reluctant breeze ; a line that ran across 
her bow was fastened to the buoy outside the reef, where through the 
long summer days the Port Erroll boats are moored ; yes, she is ready 
to slip away at any moment, like a bird in the hand, or a greyhound 
on the leash. 

‘Not a soul stirring,’ says Colin, ‘ and the sea like glass. There 
maun be boats at Port Erroll handy, we'll stop her yet. But, O Jim, 
my man, she’s a rare beauty!’ 

But as it turned out, the boats at Port Erroll were not ‘handy ;’ 
were, indeed, for some reason or other, quite the reverse of ‘ handy.’ 
They had been dragged far up the beach past the big boulders, and 
the oars had been carefully stowed away. It takes half-a-dozen men 
to move these unwieldy craft, and there was not a man about the 
place that morning who was not bedridden. The women stood at 
the doors, and looked moodily at the ‘ gauger bodies.’ 

At last they succeeded in launching a boat. But in the intervala 
good half-hour had passed. 

The stout young fellows settle to their oars, however, and pull like 
grim death. 

But ere they round the headland, which rises sheer out of the deep 
water, they feel a breath of air upon their faces; and even as they 
round it they see, not the bare masts and the black hull of the be- 
calmed lugger among the rocks, but—the ‘Crookit Meg! ’—the 
‘ Crookit Meg ’ in her finest dress and queenliest mood, a shining mass 
of snow-white canvas, stealing away like a cloud. 

And yet the breeze had barely touched her as yet. 

* She’s a precious beauty,’ said Colin again, unable, in spite of his 
mortification, to repress a deep-drawn sigh—rapturous as a lover's. 
They laid down their oars, and rising to their feet, watched her as she 
stood straight out to sea. 

But even while they looked the freshening breeze filled her sails, 
and she passed from their eyes as a dream passes. A close warm 
steamy mist—thick and impenetrable as Night—rested on the water, 
not five hundred yards from the shore. Into this she entered— 
cutting the solid fog cleanly—tlike a knife. It was the last they saw 
of the * Crookit Meg.’ 

The last of the ‘ Crookit Meg!’ so far as this story is concerned. 
For the strange adventures of Dick Holdfast in the earlier years of the 
century must form the subject of a separate record. 





The Crookit Meg: 


XXVII. 


Eprig went down next morning to her mother’s room in a sort of 
stupor. Utter weariness and hopelessness had taken possession of 
her. Her heart had opened out to the sun, and a frost had come and 
nipped it to the core. To her the blossoming spring-time had been 
the time of death—not of physical death, but of spiritual—the death 
of hope, of joy, and of love. 

Had Mrs. Holdfast been herself she must have noticed her 
daughter’s apathy. But her hold on life had got weaker and 
weaker, the silver cord that moors us to time had been slackened, 
and she was drifting away to that still, strange land—the shadowy 
home of the shadows. The things of this world were falling from 
her. Even her engrossing love for her cherished pet had begun to 
grow feeble,—she was making new friends, seeking out fresh interests 
elsewhere. Where? Still there was a soft gleam of satisfaction in 
her eye when Eppie pressed her hand and kissed her cheek. 

Eppie went mechanically about the duties of the house. She 
made no mistakes; but she was quite unconscious of what she said, 
and of what was said to her. It was a close sultry day for October ; 
but she had not the least notion whether it was fair or foul. Ex- 
citing scraps of news were brought into the kitchen, and stolidly dis- 
cussed by the farm labourers when they returned to their early dinners : 
but she did not notice that anything was amiss. 

About mid-day she took her hat in her hand and went out of 
doors. She went as far as the garden. Some late yellow roses still 
hung on the bushes ; she gathered a handful mechanically and stuck 
them into the breast of her dress. It had been her habit since she 
was a child; but if anyone had asked her that day where she had 
plucked them, she could not have told. 

There was a rustling among the elder bushes, and the elfish face 
of the ‘ Deevilikie’ peered through the branches. Eppie’s ear was 
sharper than a blackcock’s: but to-day it appeared that her senses 
had grown torpid as her soul. The ‘ Deevilikie’ had to touch her 
dress before she noticed him. ‘ Miss Eppie, Miss Eppie, said the imp, 
‘I was bidden to tell you that for God’s sake you’re to meet him at 
Cairnbannow. He'll be waitin’ for you at fowr.’ Then he went on, 
leering at her maliciously: *‘ There’s been a gran’ splore at Hell’s Lum. 
So they say. The tae half hae been sticket, and the tither drooned. 
The rest ‘ill be hangit.’ And an expression of impish delight per- 
vaded the impish face, which had been turned prematurely into a 
leathery brown by the fire of the forge. 

Eppie never thought of resisting—resistance would not avail her 
She must dree her weird. She must meet her doom. The stars had 
been too strong for her. 
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‘T’ll be there,’ she said, in a voice which sounded dry and out of 
tune. ‘I'll be there in time.’ 

Without even looking at the boy she returned to the house. 
She told Watty to have the pony caught and saddled. It could wait 
in the stable till she was ready, and he might go with the men to 
their work. Then she mounted the stairs to her bedroom, and 
changed her dress. Putting her hand into the pocket of her riding 
habit, she found some papers. She looked at them with a puzzled air; 
she could not at all remember how they had come there. Then the 
scene with Corbie flashed across her mind Yes: they were Harry 
Hacket’s; she would take them to him. It was now three o'clock ; 
Cairnbannow was an hour’sride. So she went into her mother’s room, 
stooped down, and kissed her, and said, ‘How are you, mither?’ 
There was no reply ; only a wan smile on the worn face. Eppie kissed 
her again, falling on her knees beside the bed. Then she rose up 
and went out: the anxious questioning eyes following her to the door. 

How long they followed her was never known. It was an hour or 
two before Mennie could go back to her mistress, and during that 
hour they must sometimes have sought the door through which Eppie 
had passed, and by which she would return. But she did not return 
in time; nor did anyone. The appealing eyes grew dim; the heart 
beat fainter and fainter; and Mrs. Holdfast died as she had lived— 
a strong, solitary, self-reliant soul, a true daughter of the masterful 
Keiths: recalling to me, indeed, when I think of her, the bronze 
statue in the Wilhelm Platz at Berlin, under which they have 
written (or is it only in the old church at Hochkirch ?) an inscrip- 
tion not easily surpassable in the lapidary way—‘ words which go 
through you like the clang of steel.’! 

There was no sound in the sick chamber that night : it had ceased 
to be the chamber of sickness and had become the chamber of death. 
There had been no sound in it, at least, since Mark, hastily summoned, 
threw himself on his knees beside the bed, which, with its still occu- 
pant, had been made smooth, and decent, and comely for the grave. 
‘O mither, mither, but I did love you,’ cried poor Mark, who in the 


' The reader must turn to Carlyle’s Frederick the Great, vol. v., p. 373. Or 
stay. Here it is:— 
Dum in Prelio non procul hine 
Inclinatum suorum aciem 
Mente manu voce et exemplo 
testituebat 
Pugnans ut heroas decet 
Occubuit 
D.XIv. Octobris. 


This of course (under the modest urn of black marble on the pedestal of grey) is in 
the neighbouring church at Hochkirch; the bronze statue at Berlin is another 
affair altogether. Of which, however (let me say here), a copy in bronze was sent 
not many years since by the King of Prussia to the capital of the granite countries 
from whence the Keiths came—less in remembrance, I suspect, of the Scotch 
captain than of the Scotch historian of his great ancestor, So said Bismarck at 
least, if Iam not mistaken. 
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grim reticence of his love had never said so much before. But a 
Scotsman is a grim animal. 

Do not blame Eppie overmuch. To do her justice (and as the 
old proverb says, ‘It’s a sin to lee on the Deil,) she had no notion 
whatever that the end was near. 


XXVIII. 


‘Anp you will go with me, Eppie?’ Harry asked ardently, yet 
with the watchfulness of the hunted animal in his eyes. 

‘ Ay, Harry, I will go with you,’ Eppie answered listlessly. 

Hacket had ventured to return home after his escape. He put 
the mare into the stable himself, fed and groomed her, then led her 
to an outlying byre at some distance from the house, where he left 
her saddled. Then he went up to his own sitting-room, the room 
that had been his father’s, and opening an old-fashioned writing table, 
began to examine the letters and papers which it contained, throwing 
them, after a brief glance at each, into the fire which still smouldered 
on the hearth. He was thus occupied the whole morning. At inter- 
vals he rose and scanned uneasily the distant high-road leading to 
Peelboro’. Later he had something to eat; a little later he stole cau- 
tiously by an unfrequented footpath to the smithy on the Saddlehill, 
and despatched the imp with the message to Eppie. Then he re- 
turned to his room and resumed his work. If he was preparing for 
flight, it was clear that he had resolved to leave no written evidence 
behind him. One bundle of papers obviously startled him; he read 
them again and again ; then he tied them up carefully as if he meant 
to keep them ; then, with a sudden impulse, he threw the packet into 
the fire with the others. 

Cairnbannow is a heap of whinstone high up among the moors. 
Some remote Hacket, riding blindly among the peat hags, had broken 
his neck at this spot, and they had buried him where he fell and put 
the stones over him. The common people said that he had broken 
his neck on purpose ; but that is a feat difficult to accomplish: acci- 
dent is more potent than design in such cases. This, however, was 
the spot which Harry had selected for his meeting with Eppie. It was 
a mile or two beyond Yokieshill on the road to Ardallie—not the high 
road, but a rough track through the moors used by the farm carts that 
went in autumn to bring down the peats from the moss, and asa short 
cut by packmen and tinkers. The grouse sunned themselves upon 
the cairn in September ; a little later on in the year a watchful black- 
cock looked round him from the summit. Eppie had once or twice 
ridden here lately; the coveted domain of the Hackets lay stretched 
below ; so she knew the place. 

The ‘ lovers’ met : Eppie listless and jaded ; Harry restless, watch- 
ful, eager. They did not dismount; the horses moved on as they 
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talked. Harry told her only that something had occurred which 
required him to leave the country without delay for a time: would 
she, oh ! would she go with him? He pleaded for himself with a vehe- 
mence that almost woke her out of her lethargy. She looked at him 
with wondering inquiry in her eyes. Was he really going to leave? 
She had broken one lover’s heart: was she to break another? Any 
love that had ever found a place in her own heart had been frozen 
in the bud; and even the old ambition appeared to be dead. She 
was utterly passive: either way it was the same to her. 

Then she had said mechanically—for in truth she did not attach 
any definite meaning to the words, did not in the least realise that the 
moment for instant action had come—‘ Yes, Harry, I will go with you.’ 

I suppose most of us have experienced at times—in our sleeping if 
not in our waking moments—such temporary collapse of the will. The 
nightmare sense of a frantic and futile struggle against the impending 
doom—the obscure but inevitable calamity— is followed by the paralysis 
of utter languor. The sky may fall; but we cannot lift a hand to 
save us. Does the ‘ abysmal treachery of human nature’ (to use De 
Quincey’s words) betray itself in this fashion? What is the fact in 
our constitution that corresponds with and accounts for this spon- 
taneous admission of incurable and fatal incapacity ? But these are 
questions for the Metaphysician ; it is enough for me to say that one 
of the moments in life when ‘ the languishing prostration of hope and 
vital energy’ discloses itself in hands that are powerless to do our 
bidding, and feet that fail us in our flight, had come to Eppie, The 
keen eye was clouded, the imperious will was blunted, the intense 
and manifold wilfulnesses of a masterful but rudely developed cha- 
racter had been petrified into stony immobility. 

Her companion could not but notice her unnatural listlessness and 
abstraction. The sun was already setting, and yet she rode on without 
making any movement or showing any desire toreturn. The shadows 
of night came down upon the moors; but this pale impassive bride 
rode on silently beside him. 

Neither of them had observed that the unseasonably oppressive 
weather of the past few days was about to culminate in a thunder- 
storm. The crisis was upon them. The huge white clouds which 
had been mounting out of the west all day had latterly grown 
ominously blue and slate-coloured, casting a lurid reflection of the 
stormy sunset upon the moor. The whaups passed by overhead with 
wailing cries. A gorcock which they started on the track flew a 
few yards, and then went down plump into the heather. A great 
convulsion of nature was at hand. 

Between Yokieshill and Ardallie there was not in the year One 
a single dwelling house ; the barren moorland was unbroken by spade 
or plough ; but at Pitlurg the high-lying table land dips into the valley 
of the Ythan,and at the junction of the high road with the hill-road— 
where the toll-bar now stands—the Cottage Inn (what in Switzerland 
they would call the Chalet Inn) of Ardallie was placed. It was then 
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kept by Jean Catto, and was mainly used by pedlars and smugglers. 
Many an illicit bargain—pactwm dlicitum, as Corbie said with a 
wink—was concluded in the widow’s snug little parlour. It was a 
sort of half-way house between Peelboro’ and Aberhaddy. 

The first heavy drops fell as they arrived at the door, and the 
‘ fire-flacht’ was blazing across the dark before they had dismounted. 
Peal after peal rattled out of the heaven. And then the rain came 
down in perfect sheets of water. Yet in spite of the flood, the light- 
ning continued to flash, and the thunder to growl and mutter like a 
caged beast, who ever and again breaks into a roar in the impotent 
violence of passion. No human creature could have stirred out of 
doors that night without danger of being washed bodily away. 

The storm which cleared the air cleared Eppie’s soul. She awoke 
and found herself seated in the cosy parlour of the inn. Jean Catto 
was bustling about her in a helpful way. ‘I maun sort the blue 
bedroom for you and your man,’ said Jean, assuming that they were 
married folks; and then she left her to get supper ready. 

Eppie’s eyes opened wide ; her lips parted; but she did not speak 
a word. She stared after her hostess in dumb dismay. 

At this moment Hacket, who had been seeing to the horses, entered 
the room. Eppie rushed up to him with a great cry. 

‘What does it mean, Harry? Where have you brought me? I[ 
am ready to go. Please saddle Bess.’ 

‘ It’s not possible, Eppie, to move to-night,’ Hacket replied, the 
uneasy furtive look coming into his eyes. Nature had treated Harry 
badly. Had it not been for those uneasy furtive eyes, he would have 
been, though in a coarse, half-bred style, really handsome. ‘ You 
must let Jean Catto—they call her Jean, I think—make you as 
comfortable as she can. We will get away to-morrow by daylight.’ 

A great dread took possession of Eppie’s soul. What did he 
mean? Now that he had got her into his power would he deal fairly 
by her? Now that her good name was in peril, could she trust him 
as she could have trusted the other? She could have gone with 
Alister over the world secure in the innate integrity of the man’s 
nature: but Harry Hacket ? That was the wretchedness of it. She 
did not believe in the loyalty of her lover. 

What, indeed, did Harry intend by this girl—after all, only a 
farmer’s daughter—whom he had, wittingly or unwittingly, induced 
to accompany him thus far? She had certainly compromised herself, 
whispered the mocking Mephistopheles who is always at our elbow 
ready to take advantage of any slip we may make. Why not win 
her now more cheaply—far more cheaply—than he had fancied 
possible when they started that afternoon ? 

I cannot for my own part be certain that the temptation was 
seriously entertained by him. It was undoubtedly a temptation that 
would appeal very directly to the sensual instincts of an evil and 
cowardly nature. But I do not love Harry Hacket, and I may be 
doing him injustice. 
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But as she looked at him, Eppie recovered herself. Her immense 
superiority of mind made itself felt. Whenever they had hitherto 
come into the direct stress of conflict, her moral and physical courage 
had made her his master. She was to win again to-night, always 
assuming, that is, that he had not meant fairly by her. 

‘ Harry,’ she said in a clear voice, coming up to where he stood 
shivering before the fire. ‘ Harry, look here. I winna say which of 
us is to blame—it may be me, it may be you—but you hae brocht 
me whar I sud na hae come. A lass maunna lippen to a man if she 
wud keep her gude name. Mine is gone. I canna gang back to 
Fontainbleau, except you mak me your wife. O, Harry, it wud hae 
been better for us baith if we had never met; but what maun be 
maun be. Harry, you must marry me to-night.’ 

She spoke with perfect distinctness in extremest simplicity. Her 
good name had been inestimably dear to Eppie: it was the one 
possession, besides her beauty, which ministered to her pride; and 
Eppie, as we know, was proud as Lucifer. Other girls might give 
themselves away if they chose; other girls had soft hearts and weak 
heads. But she! And yet this sulky booby of a lad had somehow 
contrived to compromise her—as she fancied. There might be some- 
thing of exaggeration in the fancy; she was for the moment weak, 
morbid, and unhinged. The excitement of the fever, which replaces 
the lethargy of despair, burnt in her blood. But at all hazards, this 
miserable sickness of shame which overcame her when she realised 
her position must be put an end to—put an end to by some instant 
decisive antidote. A terrible fatality had driven her back upon her 
old self—hard, unloving, and unloveable; but that was no good 
reason why she should drift helplessly to utter shipwreck. The 
words ‘utter shipwreck,’ if applied to other girls of that place 
and time, would have been, I admit, a mere rhetorical expression, 
but to Eppie they meant that, and nothing less. There was no ideal 
element, as I have often said, in this girl; she had little or none 
of the shy reverence for the right, for what is pure and modest 
and of good report, which is the crown of womanhood. And yet 
her vestal hardness and coldness had truly expressed a natural atti- 
tude of her mind; she shrank from what was morally uncomely with 
critical annoyance and disapproval. And now there seemed to her 
only one method by which she could save herself from the ugly gulf 
that opened before her feet—Harry must marry her to-night. It 
must be done now, at once, without an hour’s delay; thereafter, 
though her heart broke (if further breakage were possible), she could 
hold her head up again, and look the world straight in the face— 
with her clear unshrinking eyes, and in the arrogant simplicity of 
her rustic pride, as she had done before. Yes, she must be married 
to-night. 

He stood before the fire—silent, looking down. He had never 
seen her so moved before; there was a thrill in her voice he had never 
heard before. But he did not reply—Mephistopheles was still at his 
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elbow. It was a pity that he did not reply; it forced her to shoot 
her last shaft. 

‘Look at me, Harry Hacket,’ she exclaimed, after a long pause, 
her face lighting up brilliantly with anger—or was it scorn? ‘I saw 
Liar Corbie after he had been wi’ you at Yokieshill, and he tell’t 
me something aboot your feyther. Hacket started, and moved un- 
easily. ‘ You can tell me whether it be true F 

‘It’s a lie, he said, in a hoarse broken voice. 

‘ And he gaed me some papers.’ Here he started again. ‘ Least- 
wise I’ve got them—by fair means or by foul I’ve got them. I felt 
that you were ill-used amang them, and my heart was softened to 
you. I thocht to do you a gude turn. Noo, Harry, I may be forced 
to bide here this nicht ’—the rain was lashing against the panes— 
‘but Mrs. Catto will lat me sit in her room, I dinna doobt ; and though 
I may be missed at hame ’—(Alas! Eppie, there is no one to miss you 
now)—*‘ yet when I get to Corbie’s to-morrow—wi’ the papers——’ 

Reader, you must remember that this girl’s moral nature had been 
utterly undeveloped, and that she was now at bay—a wild creature 
at bay. It seems to be assumed by many wise men among us that 
the conscience in each soul, like the Greek daughter of Zeus, is armed 
at every point from birth—‘ a crownéd truth.’ It is not so: it needs 
to blossom, to expand, to mature: the sunshine and storm, the tears 
and laughter, the sorrow and sacrifice, of many a spring and summer, 
of many an autumn and winter, are needed to ripen it to perfect life. 
Eppie’s moral education had only begun the other day ; she had grown 
into a woman; but her conscience was still in its childhood, and love 
had been nipped in the bud. Do not let us hate her, because in her 
mortal terror she seized the nearest available weapon. She knew not 
what she did. 

It is possible indeed that she was unnecessarily terrified, and that 
her lover had not designed to harm her. So at least he declared, 
and I am willing to believe him—for once. 

‘You need not fear me, Eppie,’ he said, raising his eyes at last- 
‘I always meant you to be my wife.’ 

Marriage in Scotland is not attended with any unnecessary preli- 
minaries. o into the next room, and declare before your landlady 
and her guests that you are man and wife, and the thing is done. 
You are married past redemption; the Archbishop of Canterbury 
with all his deans and archdeacons could not tie the knot tighter. 
In some such primitive fashion, Harry Hacket and Euphame Hold- 
fast were made man and wife.’ 


? A suspicion of the validity of the ceremony was sometimes expressed : but 
Corbie knew better. ‘Consensus non concubitus facit matrimonium,’ said Corbie ; 
* and though it’s undeniable, Mr. Drumly, that only the ostler and the kitchen-wench, 
forbye Mrs. Catto, were ben, yet nae plea against the credibility o’ the witnesses has 
been proponed. And as has been judiciously observed by Mr. Erskine in his 
Institute o’ oor law, whilk like that o’ a’ civileesed nations is imported from the 
Roman (tho’ the English to be sure hae some cankered notions o’ their ain), Mr- 
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It was a wild and stormy night for a wedding; but it would have 
been even darker to Eppie had she known all. But it was not until 
the ceremony, such as it was, had been completed, that an officer of 
the law, buffeted by the storm, but bringing a warrant for the 
apprehension of Harry Hacket of Yokieshill, on the charge of wound- 
ing Adam Meldrum to the danger of life, entered the inn. 

Poor Eppie! 


XXIX. 


Ir was too true—dear old Uncle Ned had been wounded to the death. 
He was stupefied by the blow, and quite unconscious while they 
bore him to Achnagatt, the nearest farm-house. He was carried 
into the best. bedroom, where, in addition to prints of the storming of 
Seringapatam and of the Lord Lieutenant of the county, Mrs. Mark’s 
Pre-Raphaelite sampler, a chef d’euvre of the MacWhistler school 
of the period, was suspended over the fire-place. They put the 
old man to bed, and before the surgeon arrived consciousness had 
returned. His wound was bound up; but the surgeon shook his 
head. Adam had lost a deal of blood; the shock to the system had 
been tremendous; he was over seventy. No: he might linger for 
a week ; he would suffer no pain ; but his days were numbered. 

His friends gathered about him as he lay there serene and com- 
posed. Kate was a deft nurse, Alister got leave of absence from the 
Commodore, Dr. Caldcail was a constant visitor. The old boat- 
builder was wonderfully happy with his friends, young and old. 
His bed was placed beside the window, whence he could see down 
to the river, where the sandsnipe were piping to each other as they 
swept swiftly, like the shadow of a cloud, across the sand. One wild 
windy day a broken rainbow touched the clouds all morning, now 
melting into mist, anon growing vivid and consistent again. To the 
dying man it seemed in its perfect comeliness of colour, in its 
perfect shapeliness of outline, an earnest, a foretaste of the good 
things that were in store. ‘It compasseth the heaven about with 
a glorious circle, and the hands of the Most High have bended it.’ 
He never wearied of repeating these words; which are indeed very 
great words—simply realistic, yet vitally ideal—as some great 
painter who puts a band of light round the head of the Redeemer. 
The hands of the Most High have bended it. 

‘Indeed, my bairns,’ he said (it was Alister and Kate now, not 
Alister and—another), ‘ if Shakespeare hadna been born, I could have 
been weel content with the natural history o’ the Auld Testament. 
But then, you see, the poets and prophets of the Hebrew people lived 


Erskine, I say, has weel remarked that it is not essential to marriage that it be 
celebrated by a clergyman, or even by the shirra—the consent o’ parties being 
plainly expressed before credible witnesses ; for it is the consent o’ the parties 
which alone constitutes marriage.’ 


3B2 
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in a different warld; whereas Shakespeare is, as it were, ane 0’ 
oorsels. But they had undootedly a great enjoyment of nature. 
Beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of him that bringeth good 
tidings. Is there no balm in Gilead? is there no physician there ? 
He kept him as the apple of his eye. But unto you that fear my 
name, shall the Son of Righteousness arise with healing in his wings. 
Ay, bairns, the men who wrote thae words were wayfarers who had 
abided wi’ Nature in her secret places, until the sleepy magic of 
her music suffused their souls. With healin’ in his wings! Dear 
me—it minds me somehow of the saft fa’ o’ the cushey’s wings as 
she settles on her nest.’ 

At another time he would discuss with the Doctor the conditions 
of that mysterious existence on which he was about to enter. 

‘Here we have no continuing city, but we seek one to come, 
said the Apostle. And anither saw the holy city, New Jerusalem, 
coming down from God oot o’ heaven. Weel, Doctor, you and me 
may not have any sic veevid eemage of the New Jerusalem; for the 
warld is greatly changed since John lived in Patmos. Poor John! he 
must have got verra weary 0’ his bit rock, with the constant thud-thud 
©’ the sea in his ears, and I canna wonner that he could na thole 
it in the New Jerusalem. And there was no more sea! Indeed, 
Doctor, I canna say that I fear death; it is rayther that I am 
ashamed o’ it, it being, as our freen o’ Norwich observes, the 
verra disgrace and ignominy of our nature. Yet death, as he says in 
anither place, is the cure o’ all diseases—nectar and a pleasant potion 
of immortality. But the lang habit of livin’ indisposeth us for dying. 
That’s it, Doctor; we are the verra creatures of habit. I wonner 
what Elisha thocht when he saw Elijah fleein’ into heaven like a 
laverock ? He must have been simply dumfoonded. But if the haill 
business was a cunnin’ deceit, as your freen Mr. Hume contens, it was 
maist extra-ordinar’ clever o’ the auld writer to mak’ him louse his 
mantle. And Elisha took up also the mantle of Elijah which fell 
from him. For wha can help believin’ it after that ?’ 

So he rambled on gently and sweetly to his friends beside him ; 
until, as his strength failed, delirium came and took him back into 
the past. 

‘Sit doun beside me, Rachel, and sing me a bit sang. I’m un- 
common weary this nicht.—~——It’s a rale bonny bird, the grey plover. 
What—Rachel—gone? Ay, the bells are ringing—the folk are at 
the kirk door—she’s in the Laird’s seat. See how the sunshine 0’ 
heaven touches her brown hair. She sits abune the lave like a saint 
in glory! But sic a woman-like smile, sic a bird-like twitter 0’ a 
laugh, when she meets me in the yard. “Surely, Adam, surely,” 
she says softly. How caller the air, how the birds sing, this Sabbath 
mornin’! “And, Adam, mind ye bring me a sprig o’ heather from 
Benachie!” I was on my way to the hielan’s fora week—for a week 
only. Ay, darlin’, a hatfu’ o’ heather, and a heartfu’ o’ love! And 
so we parted—for ever.’ 
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He paused and looked about him, and then the old story was 
resumed. 

‘A week thereafter I stood again in the doorway. I had tellt the 
corries 0’ the joy that was-in store for me—the heather had taen a 
rarer bloom, sic gowd in the sunset, sic purple glooms in the gloamin’, 
I had never beheld before. I waited a moment in the trance, for 
an unaccountable dread cam’ suddenly upon me. Even as I waited 
a woman clad in black passed oot—her eyes red wi’ weepin’, her 
cheeks soiled wi’ tears. I kent my doom before a word was spoken. 
She looked at me—I had the bit sprig o’ white heather in my han’ 
—wi’ sad, pitiful eyes. - “ It is all over,” she said, “Rachel is in 
heaven.” ’ 

He fell back upon the pillow, the eyes bright with fever gazing 
blankly into the sky, until, after a strained pause of inquiry, they 
cleared, and he added softly, ‘A great crood that nae man can 
number—an endless thrang o’ warlds—but Love will bring the 
beloved.’ 

So it went on, in broken snatches, until the end came—the gentle 
and peaceful end of a gentle and peaceful life. The delirium had 
left him, and he had bidden farewell to the Doctor—not without a 
touch of the old humorous twinkle in his eyes. ‘Gude-bye, my 
auld freen’, gude-bye— 


If we do meet again, why we shall smile ; 
If not, why then this parting was well made. 


And Alister—my dear, dear boy—you will keep the birds, but gie 
Eppie the buiks. Puir Eppie!’ Then the voice sank to a whisper, 
‘Rachel !—Rachel!—nineteen and seventy-three—dootless, a lang 
reckonin’—but—this maks—these odds—a’ even.’ 

So with the unforgotten name, and a scrap from the beloved book 
on his lips, Uncle Ned passed away. 


XXX, 


Tur High Court of Justiciary was crowded by ten o’clock on the 
morning of the last day of the year One. Harry Hacket was to be 
tried on that day for the killing of Adam Meldrum, and the prospect 
of the trial had excited considerable interest in the northern metro- 
polis. The social position of the accused, the audacity of the outrage, 
the growing feeling against the severity of the Excise laws, rumours 
about the romantic circumstances in which the irregular marriage 
with Eppie Holdfast had been contracted, had contributed to draw a 
crowd of idlers to the dingy court-room. Corbie, propitiated by 
payment of his account (with legal interest), had insisted on coming 
all the way from Peelboro’ to instruct counsel, and was now seated 
within the bar in consultation with one of the clerks of Messrs. Tod 
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and Trotter, writers to the Signet—the agents employed for Hacket. 
In a dim corner of the court, with a thick veil drawn across her face, 
sat the criminal’s young wife—Euphame Holdfast or Hacket, as she 
was called in the indictment. 

Corbie employed the interval before the judges entered in obtain- 
ing opinions on certain questions of legal procedure in which his 
clients were interested, from the clerk at his side. It was a tempting 
opportunity, moreover, to air his own erudition, which had been grow- 
ing somewhat musty of late. 

‘Noo, you maun understan, Mr. Drumly, that by the sett o’ the 
burgh, the sea-greens belang to the feuars. But the deeficulty 
arises—What’s a sea-green? “A variety o’ sea-kail,” says the Doctor 
jocosely; but he’s a daft body. Indeed, Mr. Drumly, I’ve heard 
him declare that the Decretum et Decretalia o’ the Canonists are 
superior in maist respecs to the Corpus Juris Civilis! But the truth 
is that the study 0’ deeveenity obscures and stultifies the faculties 0 
the understandin’, whilk on the contrar are recreated, refreshed, and 
whetted by the law. Noo, the sea and the sea-shore are onquestion- 
ably inter regalia—that I wunna dispute—but it disna appear to me, 
and it certainly to the best o’ my judgment has not been sattled by 
the Coort—at laste by the Hoose o’ Lords—that the sea-shore, being 
inter regalia, extends beyond the ordinary leemits o’ the tide. 
Whereas it is the land covered by the spring tides whereof a sea- 
green consists, accordin’ to oor institutional writers, and mair 
particularly Lords Stair and Bankton. Says I to the Provost— 
“ Dootless, Provost, the value o’ the property is sma’”—for you see 
the Broch is entirely bigget on rocks which rise perpendicular from 
the deep sea—* but the question o’ law being of general importance, 
a declaratory action at the instance o’ the Provost and Bailies o’ the 
burgh against His Majesty’s Advocate as representing the Crown——”’ 

At this moment a macer entering announced ‘ The Court.’ 

The audience rose. 

Why was the dress of a judge of the Supreme Court in the year 
One cut precisely like an old lady’s? Why, indeed, should really 
eminent lawyers (and there are sometimes eminent lawyers on the 
bench) be condemned to trot into a court of justice, from which every 
ludicrous association should be excluded, holding up their petticoats ? 

Their lordships sat down, and the audience resumed their seats. 

‘It’s Pitblethers, Kilreekie, and Fozie,’ said Mr. Drumly. 

‘The Lord hae mercy on Harry Hacket,’ Corbie rejoined piously. 
“If it’s within the leemits o’ possibeelity, Fozie ‘Il hang him.’ Lord 
Fozie had an evil name among the criminal classes. 

The reader who lives on the other side of the Tweed may perhaps 
fancy that Mr. Drumly was taking malicious liberties with their 
lordships’ titles. But this would be a mistake. The fact was that 
when a Scotch lawyer of the year One was elevated to the bench he 
became what John Gibson Lockhart in his epitaph on Patrick Robert- 
son called a ‘ paper peer, and assuming the title of ‘ Lord,’ prefixed 
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it to the name of his family acres—if he had any. Now the names 
of most of the estates in the Scotch Lowlands, from whence the 
judges were then mainly drawn, being by no means euphonious or 
musical to southern ears, the consequence of this singular custom 
was that, on mounting the bench, a decorous Wedderburn, or Gordon, 
or Ogilvy was incontinently translated into a Lord Pitblethers, a 
Lord Kilreekie, or a Lord Fozie. 

The prisoner was then brought up. His sullen and insolent air 
(partly assumed, no doubt, to conceal intense nervousness) did not 
create a favourable impression; still he was a well-browned, well- 
built, presentable fellow, and the young ladies in the gallery (who 
had been reading ‘The Mysteries of Udolpho’) felt, with a thrill 
of delicious horror, that he was precisely the sort of man that they 
would not like to meet in a ghostly gallery of a dark night. 

‘ Any objections to the relevancy, Mr. Pittendreich?’ asked the ° 
Justice-Clerk, when he had arranged his petticoats, and opened the 
scroll-book in which he took his notes. 

‘Certainly, my Lord.’ And then Mr. Pittendreich rose, and, 
taking up the indictment, tore it (figuratively speaking) to tatters. 
Thereafter my Lord Advocate in reply proved that no prisoner had 
ever had the satisfaction of being hanged on a more logical, coherent, 
and strictly relevant document. I don’t mean to go into the legal 
argument; you will find it reported at length by Mr. Cowpen (after- 
wards Lord Drumsaddle) in the first volume of his Justiciary Reports. 
It is enough to say that the main assault was directed against the 
description of the place where the crime was alleged to have been 
committed—‘ near Mains of Achnagatt, in the parish of Slains, in 
the county of Aberhaddy ;’ whereas it was contended, firstly, that 
Achnagatt was and ought to have been spelt with one ‘t’; and, secondly, 
that though situated locally in the parish of Slains and county of 
Aberhaddy, it was situated legally in the parish of Fordyce and 
county of Banff. It is unnecessary to attempt to explain the sort of 
dual existence attributed to Achnagatt—the capacity for being in 
two places at once, which it seemed to enjoy in common with the 
Irishman’s bird—the general effect produced by the ingenious debate 
on the minds of the audience being, that no such place did in point 
of law or of fact exist anywhere. Achnagatt had, in short, become a 
mere nomen juris before the argument was exhausted. It was ex- 
actly one of those nice points which the Court may settle by a toss-up 
with perfect safety. I had forgotten, to be sure, that a man’s life in 
this case depended upon the solution, but so had the lawyers on 
either side; for indeed they hanged right and left in the year One, 
and thought no more of a man’s life than of a rat’s. 

Then my Lords, modestly arranging their petticoats, retired to the 
robing-room to consider their judgment. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk, Pitblethers, was one of Pitt’s politicians 
—a pleasant speaker, a strong partisan, an agreeable and well-in- 
formed man of the world, but not much of a lawyer. 
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‘ Well, Kilreekie, what do you say?’ asked the Justice-Clerk. 

‘Faith, Pitblethers, ye may mak’ a kirk and a mill o't. There is 
gude reason and nae reason on baith sides o’ the bar. I’m rather for 
lettin’ the youngster aff: if we pit him to the jury they’re like to 
hang him. And did you notice the lass in the black veil under the 
gallery ?—that’s Mistress Euphame Holdfast or Hacket, I'll be bound 
—and an uncommon handsome lass she is. We'll susteen the objec- 
tions, Pitblethers, if you please,’ said Kilreekie, who was a judicious 
admirer of the fair sex, though a cynical critic of his own. 

‘ Well, my Lords,’ said the Justice-Clerk, ‘I recollect: his father, 
old Hacket, on the Inverness circuit after Culloden, and he married 
a very nice girl—Jane Kilgour of Logie—by the way, a sort of cousin 
of my own. What say you, Fozie? My impression is that the 
major won’t hold water. And as you say, Kilreekie, the jury are safe 
~ to hang him.’ 

‘And it wudna be the first o’ the clan, Pitblethers, that has 
undergone a process 0’ suspension, if the auld Border thieves havena 

been misca’ed.’ The Justice-Clerk, who belonged to an old Border 
family, rather prided himself on his descent. 

‘I presume you agree, Fozie, the Justice-Clerk continued, disre- 
garding the interruption, ‘that we can’t sustain the relevancy? The 
definition of the locus delicti is quite too defective.’ 

‘We'll ca’ it the locus penitentiz, if you like, Fozie?’ Lord 
Kilreekie interposed again. 

Fozie shut his eyes, wagged his head, and addressed a few in- 
audible observations to his cravat. ‘I’m for hangin’’ were the only 
articulate words. 

Lord Fozie, however, was in the minority ; and it was agreed that 
the Justice-Clerk should deliver the unanimous judgment of the 
court. 

There was an eager intensity of interest in the prisoner’s gaze 
when the judges returned. Hacket had divined truly enough that 
his fate depended on the decision of the preliminary pleas. 

Lord Pitblethers made his points neatly, and sustained the in- 
terest to the end. 

*‘ As it appears,’ he said, ‘ that the spelling has varied according to 
the tastes of the successive tenants, I agree with your Lordships that 
the objection to the double “ t” in Achnagatt must be repelled. The 
archeological argument which we have heard from the bar has 
shown meritorious research; but it has not sufficed to alter the 
opinion of the court. Nor do we consider that the words “in the 
parish of Slains,” can be held to vitiate the indictment. Neither 
my brethren nor myself see our way to hold that the parish of Fordyce, 
situated as we know in the county of Banff, can also be situated in 
the county of Aberhaddy. On the contrary, if Achnagatt is in any 
parish in Scotland (and on that point, which has not been argued, we 
reserve our opinion), Slains appears prima facie to be the parish ; 
and therefore this branch of Mr. Pittendreich’s ingenious argument 
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does not commend itself to the deliberate judgment of your Lord- 
ships.’ Here the speaker paused; the prisoner felt that it was. 
all over with him; but Pittendreich rubbed his hands and chuckled. 
He knew what was coming. ‘But,’ continued his Lordship, ‘we: 
are unanimously of opinion that the words “in the county of 
Aberhaddy ” is a fatal misdescription. It appears to us that the 
flaw 

*’Deed, my Lord, that’s gude law,’ exclaimed Corbie, unable any 
longer to restrain himself. He had that morning, as well as the 
night before, been revisiting with some old cronies a certain well- 
known tavern in the Advocates Close. 

The interruption caused a general burst of laughter, and the noise 
made by the macers in their efforts to restore silence prevented the 
audience from becoming acquainted with what remained of his Lord- 
ship’s opinion—which came indeed to a speedy conclusion. The 
jury were discharged; the witnesses were liberated; and Harry 
Hacket had saved his neck. 


XXXI. 


So Uncle Ned died: and sooner or later—it is but a question of 
sooner or later with us all—the other members of the secluded 
society on that weather-beaten coast, who were so bright and cheery 
in the year One, were laid out of the way of the east wind. Captaim 
Knock, ‘Liar’ Corbie, Doctor Caldcail, Miss Sherry, my friend 
Alister and his pretty wife Mistress Kate (for men have died from 
time to time, and worms have eaten them, but not for—love; and. 
the blow to Alister, though stunning at the moment, was not fatal) 
have finished each of them his or her bit of work in a world where 
there are always plenty of fresh hands. Pitblethers, and Kilreekie, 
and Fozie, have ceased to be a terror to evil doers, and a praise and 
protection to those that do well; and their places are occupied by 
the men of a new world, who have forgotten the tongue of their 
grandfathers, and speak that astonishing English of the Scotch bar 
which has so often perplexed an amazed legislature. 

Eppie came of a long-lived house; and I can still recall the 
bright-eyed old lady, in her black silk gown and wonderful white 
hair, who occupied the many-gabled house among the moors when I 
was a boy. In my time she was Lady of Yokieshill; and only a 
confused tradition of Harry Hacket’s misdoings survived. For the 
popular feeling against the man who had dealt that savage blow at 
Uncle Ned was too bitter to permit him to return, and he went 
abroad. Eppie did not accompany him. She had fought his battle 
obstinatély so long as his life was in peril; but after the trial she 
came back to Peelboro’, and lived in close retirement under Miss 
Sherry’s hospitable roof. She sent Cousin Kate on her marriage 
morning a lovely little gold knicknack, which had been an heirloom 
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in the Holdfast family since Marie Touchet’s time (the initials 
M.S. and the Scottish lion being faintly engraved on the inner 
shield), but she was not at the wedding. She and Alister never met. 
Then some arrangements had to be made about the property, which 
<ontinued to be managed, or mismanaged, by our friend Corbie ; and 
then Harry died, and it was found that Eppie Holdfast had, under her 
husband’s settlements, the sole interest in Yokieshill. Inquiries were 
instituted on her behalf by the Maryland authorities ; but if Elspeth 
Cheyne left any issue, no trace of them was recovered. So she reached 
the goal of her ambition ; Eppie Holdfast was Mistress of Yokieshill.* 

I do not know that she was unhappy. She looked keen and 
bright, and active and heulthy to the end. She was very god to 
her poor cottars, very kind to children and beggars and wayfarers. 
Her hair, it was said, had turned grey in a single night; but it had 
needed more, I daresay, than the mad misery of an hour to humble 
the pride of her heart, and soften the hardness of her ambition. 
No—she was not unhappy. She had contrived to live down (and it 
is done somehow) the exquisite bliss and the exquisite torture she 
had tasted in the Year One. 

And Dick? 

Mr. Richard Holdfast, tacksman of Fontainbleau, was in the ’43 
{Scotsmen in this century talk of -going out in the ’43 as in the last 
century they talked of being out in the ’45) a staid and steady old 
gentleman. He was a ruling elder of the Kirk ; a J. P. for the county 
of Aberhaddy ; and the scourge of all the poachers, paupers, tramps, 


sorners, tinkers, and gipsies who harboured in the neighbourhood of 
* Hell’s Lum.’ ‘ SHIRLEY.’ 


’ The rumours as to a defect in the title to Yokieshill were not easily silenced, 
and long continued current about the country-side—being discussed for half a 
century at kirk and market, at farmers’ ordinaries and Presbytery dinners. I 
remember being told when a lad, by the last Dr. Caldcail of my acquaintance, that, 
if justice were done and everyone had his own, a lively old lady, who lived in the 
neighbourhood and was very intimate with Mrs. Hacket, wculd be owner of Yokies- 
hill. But by the middle of the century these rumours had pretty well died out, 
being moreover, strange to say, openly discouraged and resented by the old lady 
herself—who in the year One must have been a mere girl, not much over twelve 
years of age, I should fancy. 


THE END. 





Errects oF WEsTERN COMPETITION ON THE 
EASTERN STATES OF AMERICA. 


URING an autumnal visit last year to the New England States, 
my attention was naturally drawn to the changing conditions in 
agriculture caused by Western competition. I believed that I might 
find in these some lessons for English agriculture. The New England 
States have been feeling this competition for forty years. It has 
been increasing in severity as railroads improved, so that the last ten 
years have worked great changes. From 1868 to 1878 the value of 
farms in Vermont, and even in a middle state like New York, has 
decreased from thirty to fifty per cent., though the rise in the price 
of produce since last autumn has improved the value in a marked 
degree ; while other conditions, to which I shall afterwards refer, are 
likely to continue this improvement. 

The New England States were undoubtedly not the best adapted 
for the study of an agricultural question, for, with the exception of 
Vermont, they are not prominent in agriculture. The habits of land- 
owners and farmers are not suited to,a steady attention to farming 
operations. The farmers of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and in part of 
Connecticut, live half the year on the sea-coast, and the other half 
on their farms. The farms mainly belong to those who cultivate 
them. In Massachusetts there are 44,594 farms, and of these only 
1,054 are held in rental, while 43,495 are farmed by their owners. 
Until Western competition became keenly felt, these farms were 
worked by the labour of the farmer and his sons, little labour being 
hired. More recently Irish and Canadian labourers have been em- 
ployed. As the West opened, first by the Erie Canal, and afterwards 
by rail, the sons of farmers were tempted to migrate to the frontier. 
The home farms then became neglected, were mortgaged, and dete- 
riorated in value. They are again improving, and hired labour is 
becoming common. The wages of labourers in the New England 
States is about a dollar, or four shillings a day. 

For a long time the farmers continued to struggle with their old 
crops, believing that the cheap carriage of Western produce would 
become impossible, and that the rates of transport must advance. 
But this popular belief was a delusion. Railroads have been greatly 
improved by the substitution of steel for iron and of stone for wood: 
the freight cars increased from ten to fifteen tons on the same num- 
ber of wheels and length of truck, and the cost, of power to move the 
tonnage was largely economised. The rails were, therefore, enabled 
to compete at lower tariffs, and the products of Western farms, mines, 
and forests came into active competition with the Eastern States. 
The railroads are drying up the canals, and competing successfully 
with the rivers. In 1878 wheat was transported, on an average, from 
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the northern part of Minnesota to the city of New York for 13d. a 
bushel, and from Chicago at 6d. 

The effect of this increasing competition was completely to alter 
the agriculture of the East. Grain of all kinds was grown in greatly 
diminished quantity, and the farmers took to dairy produce, or hay and 
vegetables, for the neighbouring towns. If we confine our attention 
to a single state, the nature of the changes will best be understood. 
The state of Massachusetts keeps its statistical returns with care, 
and may therefore be used as an illustration, though its soil is 
poor, and its agriculture does not rank high. The first pressure of 
competition effected a reduction in the size of farms. The sons of 
the farmer had left him, and the wages of labourers were high, so 
that a farm could not be larger than was needful for efficient produc- 
tion. The average size of a Massachusetts farm at the present time 
is 76 acres, and its average value 4,100 dollars, or 820/. The prices 
of land per acre, at the last census, were estimated at— 


Dollars Cents 
Unimprovable land . > . 3 36 
Unimproved land ° . i. 4! 
Woodland . : ‘ ° « 2 40 
Improved land, with buildings . . 56 42 


These prices refer to agricultural land, and not to town plots. As a 
dollar is about four shillings, it will be seen that improved farms 
can be bought for between 10/. and 11/. an acre. The first effect of 
the competition was largely to reduce the amount of corn crops, and 
to substitute other produce which the neighbouring towns demanded 
in a fresh condition. We may compare two of these products to show 
the nature of the changes between 1865 and 1875 :— 
1865 1875 


Produce of milk, in gallons . ‘ + 10,079,180 35,098,159 
Beef products, in pounds. ; - 70,825,396 12,258,542 


The dairy interest is thus increasing, while the feeding of cattle is 
decreasing. But the refrigerating cars coming from the far West 
enabled the butter of Iowa and the cheese of Wisconsin to compete 
with the dairy products even of Vermont and New York. In the New 
England markets there is little of home-made flour. The flour which is 
chiefly sold is from the wheat of Minnesota and Missouri. Even for 
the fattening of cattle there is not much home-grown Indian corn, for 
it is grown cheaper and better in Indiana and Illinois. The beef comes 
from cattle bred upon the vast plains of Texas or the parks of Colo- 
rado, fattened perhaps on the banks of the Mississippi, and sent over 
by train, either in a live state or killed and dressed at Chicago. Even 
sheep are now pushed aside by mutton from Nebraska, while poultry 
comes in considerable quantity from Ohio and Michigan. With this 
constant competition on all sides, the individual farmers who could 
not adapt themselves to the economic changes had ‘a bad time.’ 
Many of them succumbed, and their farms passed into other hands. 
But the striking result on the whole has been achieved that the value 
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of agricultural produce to the state has not diminished. Between 
1865 and 1875 the aggregate value of agricultural produce has in- 
creased by 16 per cent. This will be seen if we take the value in 
Massachusetts :— 
1865 1875 
Dollars Dollars 
Domestic products . ° . ° 3,678,087 6,319,696 
Agricultural products. ° - 28,349,734 30,753,388 


It will be seen that even agricultural products have increased in value. 
Under the influence of the keen competition, every kind of produce 
has been grown in better quantities, though even now it will not 
appear large to English farmers. The produce per acre in bushels 
for the years 1865 and 1875 is given in the following table :— 
1865 1875 

Barley . . . . 20 2535 

Indian Corn ... i 283 53 

Oats . . ° . . 21} 

Barley . ° ‘ ee 20 

Wheat : . : . 153 

Beet ° ° ° * - 193 

Potatoes . ‘ ° . gI 108 


The dairy produce increased also largely as the effect of competition. 
The number of cows has not been much augmented, but their produce 
has, though it is far from what it should be. The average annual 
produce of a cow on an ordinary farm is probably not greater than 
about 1,600 to 1,700 quarts of milk, yielding between 130 and 
140 lbs. of butter, But good Jerseys are now becoming prevalent, 
and the belief is expressed that it requires a cow to yield at least 
from 1,800 to 2,000 quarts to meet the competition from without. 
The Jerseys and the Ayrshires have taught the farmers to look for 
higher averages still. The Americans are great eaters of butter, and 
a home market is always open for it. Their consumption of butter is 
between fifteen and sixteen pounds in the year. Nevertheless, from 
the system of ‘ creameries ’—the factory system of making butter 
and cheese—the far West even now delivers these articles in a more 
uniform and prime condition than the home farms. The arrange- 
ments for transport, in refrigerating cars, of the butter and cheese 
of distant regions, are, in fact, so much more complete than those in 
the same state, that it is not an unfrequent circumstance to find the 
Western products fresher and in better condition than similar ma- 
terials from adjoining localities. 

From the dry facts which I have indicated, it will be apparent 
that the competition of the West with the East has been severely felt 
even in America. The years of depression, from 1874 to 1879, caused 
serious changes in the price of land, and ruined many farmers who 
had borrowed money under the former high valuations, and who were 
unable to pay the interest of their mortgages. But, in this respect, 
farming land only shared in the general depreciation of ‘ real estate’ 
all over the United States. Had the competition of the West not 
been discounted by the farmers before the panic year of 1873, the 
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farming interest must have been ruined ; but, as we, have seen, they 
had been gradually changing their produce to suit the changing mar- 
kets; and they probably will have to do this still more thoroughly in 
the face of the continuing competition. Already all sorts of vege- 
tables, fruit, and flowers are cultivated to meet the demands of the 
cities. Had the farmers been fettered by covenants and leases, in- 
cluding fixed systems of rotation, none of them could have survived 
the depressing years which have now happily passed. The price of 
farming products has now risen, and the future of the New England 
farmers will be regulated by the ordinary principles of trade. The 
Eastern lands at present are probably cheaper as an investment than 
those of the West, that is to say, capital will yield more interest on 
land purchased in the Eastern than the Western section of the States. 
Taxes in the Eastern States must have a tendency to decline in the 
future, while in the West they must increase. Roads, schoolhouses, 
county buildings, already exist in Eastern States, and are paid for; 
but they have to be made and paid for in Western States. Every 
product of a farm can be converted into cash in the East, but there 
are only two products in the West, besides tobacco and cotton, which 
have cash value, viz. wheat and wool. Maize must be ‘ incarnated’ 
in the more distant regions, that is, must be converted into beef or 
bacon, or it must be changed into spirit ; in fact, it must be manu- 
factured to get money for it. When’ Europeans learn more com- 
pletely its admirable fattening qualities, no doubt more maize will 
be imported for cattle ; but at present its sale is small compared with 
the great area of its growth. For these various reasons the values 
of Eastern lands will again rise, and the farmers will enjoy a mode- 
rate competence by their cultivation. As a mere investment the 
rental value is insufficient to induce capitalists to buy land, for it does 
not produce above three to four per cent., and that return, which is 
looked upon as fair for possession of land in England, has no tempta- 
tion for the American capitalist. But such interest, added to the 
profits of the farm, gives a moderate competence to the farmer who 
owns the land which he farms. There is little desire for land as an 
object of ambition, because the landowner in America enjoys no social 
position above that of the possessor of any other kind of property. 
There is a general impression prevailing in the New England 
States that the effect of Western competition was to drive the Ameri- 
can farmers from the land, and to replace them by Irishmen and 
French Canadians. Certainly both these classes were constantly 
met with, not only as labourers but as farmers, in various parts. 
But 21 doubt whether the change has proceeded very far. In the 
State of Massachusetts, the last census (1875) showed that native- 
born farmers still amounted to 87 per cent. In Vermont, I was 
assured, the change was proceeding more rapidly, but I had no sta- 
tistical returns on the subject. The Irishman, as soon as he has 
made money in the factories, looks for land as an investment, but he 
is not always successful in his ventures. The proportion of native 
born and foreign farmers may be judged by the relative illiteracy. 
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The following table is instructive, and refers to the farmers in the 
State of Massachusetts :— 


Per centage of 
Tiliteracy 


| 
Number | Illiterate 


Americans . ° . 47,133 
Scotch -'% 27 

Irish . ° . ° 4,346 
Canadians . és 1,040 





While there is so much higher a proportion of education among 
American farmers, it is not likely that in the face of advancing com- 
petition their places are likely to be occupied to any great extent by 
the Irish and Canadians, for it is not among the ignorant that com- 
petition can be successfully met by improved methods of farming. 

Of course, the interest of this subject to English agriculturists is, 
how far this forty years’ competition of the West with the East of 
the United States is likely to be represented in its results in the 
farming of our own country. A succession of bad seasons has made 
us feel the competition keenly, but hopes are sometimes expressed, as 
they used to be in the Eastern States, that it is not likely to be per- 
manent. There can be no delusion greater than this. The single 
State of Texas, after deducting 50,000 square miles of desert land, 
has an area nearly twice as great as that of the United Kingdom. 
Excluding land fit only for grazing, there are about 1,500,000 square 
miles of arable land in the United States, and of that less than half, 
or 700,000 square miles, is occupied by farms in process of improve- 
ment ; while only 400,000 square miles are estimated to be improved 
land suitable for cultivation. About 200,000 square miles, excluding 
cotton, are devoted to crops which might come into competition with 
us at the present moment, and from this might be deducted 42,000 
square miles now devoted to hay. It is thus obvious that the force 
of American competition is far from its full development. It is true 
that when land becomes exhausted it is abandoned, and little or no 
manure is used to retain it in fertility; but it will be a long period 
before the fertile land is brought to this state of poverty. Agricul- 
ture is improving, though slowly. The produce of cereals, especially 
of wheat, does not yet equal one half the average quantity that might 
be expected from a fairly good system of agriculture. The popula- 
tion of the States is now about 50,000,000 ; but if it were 100,000,000,. 
the farms already in existence, by reasonable improvements in pro- 
duction, could feed that increased population, and still have a large 
quantity for exportation. The produce of wheat per acre is now only 
13 bushels, that of oats 28 bushels, and of barley 23 bushels. A 
small increase in this low produce, multiplied into the large area 
already occupied, or into the vast area which will ultimately be 
brought into cultivation, shows what the future competition of Ame- 
rica with Europe in food production must be. It may be interesting 
to show the actual quantities of crops grown in 1878 on the cultivated 
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regions of 221,769 square miles, which, after all, is only about one 
seventh of the estimated arable land in the United States. 


Indian Corn . : - 1,388,218,750 bushels 
Wheat. e ‘ . « 420,122,400 a 
Hay. ‘ . : ° 39,608,296 tons 
Oats . » ‘ - + 413,578,560 bushels 
Cotton . ° ° . 5,073,531 bales 
Barley . : : a 42,245,630 bushels 
Potatoes . ; ; - 124,126,650 __,, 
Rye. ‘ cas 25,842,790 _,, 


Large as these quantities are, it must be remembered that, in three 
years from now, another important competitor will have to be met. 
By that time the railway from Thunder Bay to the Red River ought 
to be in full operation, and the Welland Canal should be completed. 
Then the Canadian wheat-land of the north-west, even as far as 250 
miles west of Winnipeg, will force its supply upon Europe, at a price 
far lower than the average cost of wheat in this country. The average 
price for thirty years is, [ believe, 518. 11d. per quarter ; while wheat 
is said to be grown at a profit in Manitoba for 15s. a quarter. If 
this be true, with the experience of American transport, wheat could 
be delivered in Liverpool much below the average price just quoted. 
When such competition is added to that of the great wheat-growing 
territories of the United States—Minnesota, Kansas, Wisconsin, IIli- 
nois, Dacota, and even Montana—it does not require a prophet to see 
that either our production of wheat must be greatly increased by 
superior cultivation, or its profitable growth will be difficult for our 
farmers in the face of such a rapidly augmenting competition. 

I have tried, however, to show that an agriculture conducted by 
farmers free from trammels, and able to adapt their culture to the 
changing conditions of competition, has been able to adapt itself to 
new conditions in the Eastern States of America. The growth of 
wheat in America is not the highest representative of cultivation. 
It is really the pioneer of agriculture. Scarcely a generation has 
passed since the Genessee valley and the central parts of the State of 
New York were covered with wheat. But now its growth has passed 
to the west and north, and yet the farms of that State are more pro- 
ductive and better cultivated than they were then. Dairy produce 
has greatly increased, and become of great national importance. Mr. 
Atkinson states ‘ that the value of butter and cheese is nearly, if not 
quite, as great as the cotton crop; and if the value of milk used as 
food be added, the total value of the dairy products in the States is 
more than that of the cotton crop, and as much, or more, than that 
of the wheat crop.’ Our farmers in this country, if they are to hold 
their own, must make great improvements in dairy products. We 
have allowed France to beat us in butter, and America in cheese. 
There have been great improvements in refrigeration, and ice is no 
longer necessary to produce cold, for air compressed by a steam- 
engine is equally efficacious. In the future butter from the great 
prairie lands will come into competition with our own. Even good 
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oleo-margarine, at half the cost, is a more agreeable substance than 
butter indifferently made. 

Our own pastures are fitted to give splendid results in the pro- 
duction of butter, if our farmers would use the inventions of other 
lands to obtain their products with uniformity and regularity. Even 
our old reputation for cattle-breeding does not stand without chal- 
lenge on the other side of the Atlantic. Last autumn I visited a 
farm in Vermont where I saw, among the cattle, dukes and duchesses 
of genuine pedigree which would have rejoiced the hearts of our best 
breeders. There has been a widespread distribution of excellent 
Jerseys, and other good breeds, all through the States, and fresh grass 
butter, during the whole winter, can be had in New York from the 
Mississippi, Tennessee, and other regions. While we have been con- 
tented in recent years to depend more and more on the lean stock of 
Ireland, so as to produce high-priced beef, and neglected the breeding 
of cattle, the farmers on the other side of the Atlantic are continually 
trying to improve their breeds, In the future the competition in 
beef will be great, for transport is improving, and the cattle on the 
prairie lands are increasing so fast that their surplus must be ex- 
ported, even at small profits. Sheep are now fed over the cotton 
lands, on the seed, after the expression of the oil, and are thus reared 
with much economy, for their manure greatly improves the crop, while 
their wool, being added to profits, enables the mutton to be exported 
at little cost. Already all the products of the hog are competing 
heavily with our home supply. On visiting one of those huge factories 
at Chicago where thousands are daily slaughtered and converted into 
transportable products, the owner remarked to me that they were a 
mere concentration, or, as he expressed it, ‘incarnation,’ of Indian 
corn, and therefore the cheapest way of getting that bulky corn 
transported to Europe. It is true that the price of meat to the con- 
sumer of the United Kingdom has kept up well during the past 
years, but how long such prices will continue is a question for ex- 
perience to determine. I may be wrong, but I think the future 
supply of animal food from the West will ultimately keep down the 
prices of meat as well as of corn. In regard to oats and barley we 
have little to fear, and we ought to hold our own against dairy pro- 
duce when the pressure of competition teaches the farmer that he 
must improve in quality as well as increase in quantity. 

My views are of no more value than that of any other intelligent 
observer, for though I have paid considerable attention to the science 
of agriculture, I have never been engaged in its practical operations. 
Still, as a chemist, I am much struck with some facts in regard to the 
agriculture of this country, to which I can now make only a passing 
allusion. The production of human food, especially in Ireland, is de- 
creasing very rapidly. We have seen that the effect of competition on 
the New England States has been to increase the production of the 
soil for various kinds of crops. But this notably is not the case in 
Treland, especially in regard to the crop of potatoes. Previously to 
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1845 six and seven tons of potatoes per acre were constantly raised 
upon Irish soil. This produce dropped to 5°6 tons between 1847 and 
1851; to 5°3 between 1852 and 1856; and fell as low as 3:1 tons 
between 1869 and 1878. Im other parts of the United Kingdom 
there has been little falling off in the produce of this crop; and the 
weakened state of the tuber, to which the decline is commonly as- 
cribed, as a result of the potato disease, has no real foundation. It 
is a canon in agriculture that the best manure for any crop is that of 
the animal which fed on that crop, because all its ingredients are 
in exact proportion to the wants of the plant. It is in this way that 
the cotton lands of America are now so benefited by the sheep which 
feed upon the pressed seeds. In Ireland, however, a great change 
has taken place in the habits of the population. Formerly the 
potato was a staple article of food; the people lived upon the farms 
and restored to the land what was extracted in the growth of the 
potatoes, but when many emigrated to America, and when the residue 
changed so materially their mode of diet, the manurial balance of 
production and restoration was much changed, and the immense 
falling off of production has been the consequence. It can only be 
by due restoration of the abstracted ingredients of the soil through 
artificial manure that the land of Ireland can regain its old fertility. 
Cereals during a lengthened period have been lessening, and cattle 
increasing, in Ireland. If the balance of nutritive equivalent be 
struck between them, the startling result follows that Ireland could 
have fed 2,520,000 more people in 1856-7 than it could in 1878. 
During a large portion of that time England and Scotland were 
increasing in food-producing power, but latterly they have been 
decreasing also, though not nearly to the extent of Ireland. I state 
this important fact because it clearly shows that our agriculture is 
already changing its condition. The economical aspect of the ques- 
tion is another matter. It might pay a farmer to grow nothing but 
lavender, and the land might be fulfilling its functions without grow- 
ing food at all, if it produced profit to invest in food from other 
lands. But changes are going on, and rapidly, in the production of 
food in this country, and it is 4 problem for all of us to consider 
attentively. As a very small contribution to it, I have given the 
impressions produced upon my own mind during a pleasant residence 
of a few months in the New England States last autumn. 


Postscript. 

Since the above has been in type I have read Mr. Caird’s letter, 
in the ‘Times’ of May 12, referring to American competition with 
English farmers. It is gratifying to me that so eminent an agricul- 
tural authority has come to the same conclusions as myself in regard to 
the probable results of future competition. In fact, our arguments and 
mode of viewing the question are so similar that I have thought it right 
to add this postscript, to assure the reader of this artic'e that I had 
not the advantage of knowing Mr. Caird’s views when it was written. 

Lyon PLayFatr. 





Last YEARS OF THE PRINCE Consort. 


IR THEODORE MARTIN has accomplished a difficult task! with 
remarkable success. Everyone knew before that he was an ac- 
complished literary artist ; but important as literary skill is, especi- 
ally in biography, there were many higher qualities required to do 
well such a task as he undertook. He has shown himself possessed 
in an eminent degree of such qualities—political penetration, moral 
enthusiasm, and above all, delicacy of intellectual tact and good 
sense. This is all the more to be noted because it is not the fashion 
in our modern literary world to appraise highly some of these 
qualities, and their very presence has been made the ground or 
occasion of unfavourable criticism, from certain quarters, of the 
‘Life of the Prince Consort.’ Whatever may be the merits of our 
highly-charged intellectual era, moderation of judgment and mental 
sanity cannot be held among its characteristic virtues. There is a 
prevailing love of exaggeration in almost all departments of thought— 
political, religious, and artistic—which more than anything gives 
the note of success. And the balance of judgment—the fairness 
and yet the sympathy—with which our author has endeavoured to set 
forth certain personal and political topics; his evident wish to do 
justice to the great ideas which never failed to animate the Prince— 
whether in all respects these may be called characteristically ‘ English’ 
ideas or not—has exposed him, as any biographer of Prince Albert was 
sure to be exposed, to the charge of what is called ‘ courtliness.’ Critics 
who know very little indeed of what they write, have over and again 
supposed that they summed up the demerits of his successive volumes 
in this phrase. Now ‘courtliness’ may mean either of two quite 
different things. It may mean mere subserviency to the personal or 
royal interests which are necessarily the main theme of the book. 
Of this we trace nothing from beginning to end. Or it may mean 
sympathy with the atmosphere in which a royal person like Prince 
Albert, of course, grew up, and. in which he lived, and the earnest 
attempt springing out of this sympathy to depict with full apprecia- 
tion the influences which were constantly bearing upon his mind and 
character. Without some measure of this courtliness it would have 
been wholly impossible to do justice to the life of the Prince, or the 
ideas and events which were the subject of narration. If there had 
been nothing of this the book would have been an unintelligible mis- 
representation. A certain measure of sympathy relative to the subject 

is just as necessary in depicting the life of a prince as of a peasant. 
It is possible, however, that such critics mean something different 


1 Life of the Prince Consort, vol. v. London: Smith, Elder and Co., 1880. 
3c2 
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from either of these things. The surroundings of a life like Prince 
Albert’s were, to a large extent, conventional. Even a mind so 
powerful and fresh and penetrating as his was, could not break 
through the superficial decorums, the well-drilled proprieties of mode, 
that bound all the expression of his inner as of his outer life; and so 
there comes to any such life a certain monotony. It stands before 
us, truly vital as it was, in something of full dress. The veil of 
dignity seldom drops from it ; and we long in vain to get thoroughly 
behind the scenes, and see uncovered all the workings of the drama. 
It is needless to say that, whether this detract from the interest and 
freshness of the story or not, it is an element from which no bio~ 
graphy of a royal personage can be free. Nay, all biography, even 
of the most unconventional type, is necessarily more or less veiled. 
It is not good for man, or woman, to wear their life uncovered before 
the world. Yet it may be said that there have been few lives— 
either high or low—which, in some respects, have been more bared 
to public view than that of Prince Albert ; as there have been few, if 
any, which have ever stood its near searching with a happier result. 
If an element of monotony clings to the picture, and the breathing 
presence of nature is not always there, giving variety and movement 
and unexpected development to it, this is partly owing to the subject, 
and partly an inevitable accompaniment of all biographies of the kind. 

If the ‘ Life of the Prince Consort’ has any special fault, we are 
inclined to look for it not in any degree in the spirit and manner in 
which the work is executed. These appear to us throughout admi- 
rable, and to show, as we have said, in Sir Theodore Martin, the 
possession of qualities of a high order far beyond any mere skill of 
the littérateurxr. But in the * Life of the Prince Consort,’ as in all 
modern biography with hardly any exception, there is a tendency to 
enlarge the picture unnecessarily, and so to extend the background 
that in the width and confusion of surface the central figure, which 
is after all the real interest, is sometimes dwarfed, if not hidden 
from the view. We know how hard, if not impossible, it must have 
been to avoid this in such a biography as the present, where the figure 
is one of the most prominent in Europe, and the centre of endless 
human, particularly endless political, interests. The life became 
merged in these interests; they everywhere start to the front with 
the personality moving within them. Still we think they receive 
undue prominence when, as in the present and concluding volume of 
the ‘ Life,’ the political affairs of two years of which Prince Albert 
was after all only one factor, almost entirely fill up the volume—the 
more personal aspects of the subject hardly filling up a hundred 
pages out of the four hundred and fifty. The author is well aware 
in the last three volumes that his canvas had a tendency to expand 
itself, and that his function of biographer ran the risk of being 
turned into that of historian of Her Majesty’s reign. He has pleaded 
in excuse the ample materials placed at his command, and the value 
of the Prince’s opinions and political labours in the great Eastern 
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(Juestion from 1853 to 1857. We do not deny the necessity of the 
plea, and it is impossible for anyone who fairly appreciates the 
character either of the Prince or of his biographer to suppose that 
there was any other motive in the extended treatment of this question 
than to exhibit truly opinions which had at least the merit of being 
faithfully excogitated and deeply weighed, apart from partisanship. 
Nothing but the blindness of political zeal could have ever conjectured 
or hinted at anything else. But admitting all this, character rather 
than controversy, personality more than politics, even of the most 
exciting and important kind, is the true motif of biography, and we 
cannot help thinking that during the last ten years of the Prince’s 
career public events are treated at too great a length, with the result, 
not indeed of obscuring his life—rather perhaps of making it more 
fully intelligible to any attentive reader—but of making it by itself 
less vivid and distinct. The figure is there, and all the accessories 
contribute to illustrate it, but nevertheless they often fill the eye of 
the reader till the central figure itself grows comparatively dim and 
unillumined. 

In the following brief notice we shall endeavour to keep before 
us the figure of the Prince himself in his last years, and the most 
characteristic traits of a career ‘so brilliant’ and ‘animated with 
noble energy ’ as his truly was. 

The main political interest of Sir Theodore’s concluding volume 
is the gradual alienation of the English and French courts, the ties 
between which had become peculiarly intimate during the preceding 
years, and the great events in Italy, which were at once the glory 
and the snare of the French Emperor. The Italian question, after 
many years of slumbering disquiet, had come to the front as the 
great European question whose settlement could no longer be delayed. 
Two years before, in July, 1858, an interview had taken place at 
Plombiéres between the French Emperor and Count Cavour, then at 
the head of the Sardinian Government, at which a secret under- 
standing had been arrived at as to the liberation of Northern Italy 
from the domination of Austria, and the cession of Savoy and Nice 
had been virtually made by the Italian statesman as the price of 
Napoleon’s assistance. This compact remained unknown even to 
the diplomatic world ; but it became henceforth the key to all the 
Imperial policy in France. There were many reasons for the rest- 
lessness of the French Emperor, and the new turn which his ambition 
took from this date, till it led him onwards from stage to stage, and 
finally plunged him into the madness of war with Germany, in which 
his dynasty perished.? So far he was animated by the truly noble 


2 It is a remarkable instance of the Queen’s political foresight that she distinctly 
recognised the connection between the Emperor’s Italian projects and his further 
projects in the Rhenish provinces, which ten years later precipitated his downfall, 
Writing to King Leopold in Feb. 1859, she says that if Austria and Germany do their 
duty, ‘ France will not be so eager to attempt what I fully believe would end in the 
Emperor’s downfall.’ 
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desire to set Italy free from the foreign thraldom which had so long 
debased it. He had been closely connected with the Italian revo- 
lutionists before he ascended the throne, and shared in their enthu- 
siasm. They were determined not to allow him to forget his old 
connections; and when they found that he took no steps to help 
them, they conspired to take vengeance on him, and the Orsini 
conspiracy to destroy him and the Empress on their way to the 
Opera House startled the world on January 25, 1858. The effect of 
this ‘attempt’ was powerful. It kindled the imagination of the 
Emperor once more with dreams of Italian liberation in which he 
was destined to play a part. It became known that other Italian 
revolutionists had banded themselves together, to succeed where 
Orsini had failed, unless he took some steps in the direction of their 
hopes. This was a goad applied to the fear no less than to the pride 
of the Emperor. Then ‘ Orsini’s’ plans had been concocted in London ; 
and although the Emperor himself knew the English people too well 
to attach any blame to them on that. account, the strong feeling 
excited in France on the subject, and the tall talk of his own 
‘colonels’ tended to strain, if not break, the entente cordiale which 
had prevailed with England, both court and people, for some time. 
How far this alienation extended, soon became manifest in the 
vote by which Lord Palmerston’s Conspiracy Bill was rejected on 
February 19. 

These various influences combined to start the Emperor on his 
new career, without any of the moderating influence which would have 
come from a continuance of his frank intercourse with the English 
Court. The change in his manner was not at first apparent ; and the 
friendly personal relations between him and the Prince remained un- 
broken for sometime. But already in the beginning of 1859, from the 
famous New Year’s speech to M. Hiibner, the Austrian Ambassador, 
grave suspicions had been created in the mind of Prince Albert. He 
felt no longer sure of the Emperor’s sincerity,and wrote to King Leopold 
that ‘it is not well to correspond with him.’ These suspicions were 
not allayed by an elaborate letter to the Queen from the ‘ Palace of 
the Tuileries’ on the 14th of the ensuing February, in which the 
Emperor endeavoured to justify his warlike attitude, while still 
making professions of peace. By this time the Prince ‘knew too 
much of the arrangements secretly concluded with Sardinia, as well 
as of what was being done in France to prepare for war, to accept 
without reservation the colouring given to both in the letter. He 
had, moreover, read the Emperor’s character too thoroughly in the 
unreserved discussions which passed between, not to see that he was 
entirely dominated by his dream of a readjustment of the distribu- 
tion of the European States, and that he was concealing his plans from 
one by whom, he knew, they were regarded as no less dangerous to 
himself and his dynasty than to the peace of Europe.’ 

Events moved rapidly forward. War was proclaimed in May 
between Austria, and France and Italy combined. The bloody 
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engagements at Magenta and Solferino had prostrated the Austrian 
power in Lombardy, but also greatly weakened and alarmed France. 
The untoward Peace of Villafranca had been patched up between the 
French and Austrian Emperors without the consent of Sardinia; and 
the Continental prospect remained nearly as unsettled as ever. Eng- 
land remained firm in the attitude of neutrality, notwithstanding the 
difficulties arising both from political sympathy with Italian aspira- 
tions and the incessant ingenuity of French diplomacy. At length, 
in the process of consolidating the Italian kingdom, the secret com- 
pact as to the cession of Nice and Savoy became a secret no longer, 
and the tide of popular feeling in England, which had previously 
run strongly in favour of the French Emperor and his Italian projects, 
took a decided turn. Indignation was general at what appeared the 
grasping selfishness of France,’ ‘in the face of her grandiloquent 
asseveration that she had made war “ for an idea,” and with no selfish 
object in view.’ So stormy was this indignation that it retarded, 
and even endangered for a time, the completion of Mr. Cobden’s 
famous Commercial Treaty, negotiated in the beginning of the year, 
and certainly served to colour the Prince’s views as to the advan- 
tages of such a treaty. It prevented him from seeing in it all the 
good which it really possessed for binding the two countries together 
in interest as well asamity. It will be carried, he writes (March 15, 
1860), but ‘not without a good deal of grumbling on the part of the 
public. . . . Parliament has accepted it, but, while doing so, has 
rated the Emperor soundly, who is very indignant.’ 

This was the second year of the powerful ministry formed by Lord 
Palmerston on the retirement of the second Derby ministry, and the 
failure of the Reform Bill. A new Reform Bill was dragging its 
tedious length in the House of Commons, without exciting—the 
Prince writes on March 17—‘ as much excitement as a Turnpike 
Trust Bill.’ Its fate is matter of history. The Prince evidently 
looked upon the Reform projects of both the Conservative and Liberal 
Governments with no special favour, but mainly because he saw in 
them the play of political ambition between the two parties in the 
State, rather than any grave and intelligent political purpose. ‘It 
is generally to be desired,’ he says, ‘that this ministry may carry 
through a Reform Bill, and what its tenor may be makes little 
difference, especially as the Conservative Bill of last year was as 
democratic as any Bill could well be.’ In the same letter he says, 
with reference to Mr. Gladstone’s famous Budget of that year, and 
the great speech by which he introduced it, ‘ Gladstone is now the 
real leader of the House of Commons, and works with an energy and 
vigour altogether incredible.’ 

It has been said that the present volume of the Prince Consort’s 
Life tends to bring into relief the occasionally embarrassing relations 
between Mr. Gladstone and the Prince and the Court. But it is 


* Letter of the Prince, March 15, 1860, vol. v. p. 48. 
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difficult to see how these relations could have been stated at all with- 
out presenting them in their true character, and with the same 
degree of frankness as the relations between Earl Russell or Lord 
Palmerston and the Court are described. There is no evidence of 
arriére pensée in the one case any more than in the other. The 
Prince had his own opinions, which he held firmly all the more that 
they were the result of his own deliberate thoughtfulness. He 
evidently disagreed with Mr. Gladstone strongly as to his attitude 
on the Fortification Bill, and the general question of what was 
necessary for the defence of the country. He had not the same faith 
in the efficacy of the Commercial Treaty for preserving peace as 
Mr. Gladstone and the Manchester School had. They were right 
upon the whole; and the Prince’s apprehensions were in some degree 
exaggerated. But Mr. Gladstone’s foresight could not have been 
appreciated without a perception of the difficulties of his policy such 
as they appeared to other minds, and even to the thoughtful mind of 
the Prince Consort. The moral earnestness of a man like Mr. Glad- 
stone, no less than his amazing energy, were least of all likely to be 
underrated by a character like Prince Albert’s, combining in itself 
such high enthusiasm with such serious and self-sacrificing devotion 
to work and duty. The only thing in the present volume really 
depreciatory of Mr. Gladstone, and the publication of which might 
have been spared by the biographer, is a remark not by the Prince, 
but by Lord Palmerston, the chief of the Cabinet upon which Mr. 
Gladstone’s famous Budget speeches cast so much honour. Lord 
Palmerston in a letter to the Queen on July 23, 1860, while inform- 
ing her Majesty as to the objections of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to the Fortification Bill, says that he reserved his freedom 
‘to take such course as he may see fit. on that subject next year, 
to which Viscount Palmerston entirely assented.’ ‘That course,’ he 
adds, ‘ will probably be the same which Mr. Gladstone has taken this 
year, namely, ineffectual opposition and ultimate acquiescence.’ 

The course of events in Italy, which had been interrupted by the 
Peace of Villafranca, resumed their march with redoubled vigour 
under the auspices of Garibaldi in Naples. The truth was that the 
time was ripe for the consolidation of the Italian peninsula into one 
kingdom ; and as Garibaldi advanced with his conquering volunteers 
from the south, Cavour was compelled to throw his forces into 
Umbria and the Marches, in order to prevent anarchy in those states, 
and to extend the authority of a stable government throughout Italy. 
It was natural that the Prince should view with some distrust and 
alarm the arguments by which Cavour defended his ambitious designs 
for his country and sovereign. His position, as well as his habits of 
mind, here, as always, compelled him to look with favour at the more 
cautious and slowly progressive side of public affairs, rather than at 
the violent daring which knew, as in the case of Cavour, how to seize 
the fitting opportunity which might never return. This accounts for 
his lack of enthusiasm in the Italian cause. He felt urgently that no 
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consideration of expediency should ever override the claims of truth 
and fair-dealing. Cavour’s pliancy in saying one thing and some- 
times doing another‘ offended his sense of right. All his higher 
sympathies, however, were with the cause of Italian unity, and he 
therefore felt very bitterly the insinuation which appeared in the 
‘Times’ in the spring of 1861, to the effect that the Italian policy 
of the Government was thwarted by the influence of the Court. Even 
if the Prince had less fully recognised than he did, the necessity of a 
United Italy as the only adequate fulfilment of the long-stifled 
aspirations of a great people, he had too long learned and too long prac- 
tised his constitutional duties as the adviser of the Queen on foreign 
policy, to have interposed any obstacles to a policy approved of by 
the English nation and promoted by the Government. His con- 
sciousness of freedom from blame did not prevent him feeling acutely 
such public accusations. It would have been better for his happiness, 
and possibly shown more strength of mind, had he not taken so much 
to heart articles in the ‘ Times’ or anywhere else. But it is the 
penalty of a nature like his, in its very strife to do what is right® amidst 
the powerful influences of duty affecting it on the one side and the 
other, to feel bitterly the sting which harsher natures, untroubled by 
any considerations save those of the moment, may inflict upon a com- 
plex and sensitive conscience. 

It is evident, moreover, in these last years, that the Prince’s health 
was losing its elasticity and strength long before the end came. 
Apparently healthy and capable of much fatigue both of body and 
mind, his brilliant, youthful beauty of face and figure having settled 
into a dignified and noble manhood, he was never really what phy- 
sicians call ‘strong.’ In childhood he was called ‘a delicate boy;’°® 
and having brought a weak stomach into the world, he was never 
likely, as he says in one of his letters to his daughter, the Princess 
Royal, to get the better of this constitutional weakness. It was con- 
stantly making itself felt; and especially in the autumn of 1857, the 
strain of long-continued work seems to have begun to tell upon him, 
and his sufferings from this unhappy organ come out continually in his 
confidential communications. After his address to the philosophers 
of the British Association, at Aberdeen, in that autumn, he had a 
severe ‘ gastric attack,’ which evidently alarmed those who knew his 
constitution—none more so than his ever-watchful friend, Stockmar, 
at a distance, who wrote to him in evident distress, and in a note of 
warning, which it is now rather pitiful to read, he attributed his 
illness to ‘the worries both of body and mind’ to which the Prince 
was daily exposed, and the difficulties which beset him in taking due 
care of his health. ‘ All around you,’ he said, ominously, ‘there is a 


* Vol. v. p. 287. 

5 “We have gone through much, and tried hard after much that is good.’ So 
write both the Queen and Prince Albert to Stockmar in the present volume. We do 
not know how it affects others ; but we have seldom read, in all the circumstances, a 
more pathetic statement. ® Vol. i. p. 6. 
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want of a thoughtful care for the repose, the tending, and the nursing 
which are so necessary for the sick and the convalescent.’ His old 
friend was, perhaps, disposed to be slightly querulous, and no doubt 
the chief reason of the Prince’s want of rest was, his own sleepless 
effort to be always at the post of duty. There is reason to believe 
that Sir James Clark, who knew his system well and how much it 
needed periodical rest, had warned him to take a daily siesta. But 
the Prince was still in the prime of manhood, and many much older 
than he was shrink from habits that seem to suggest the approach of 
declining years. So he worked on, notwithstanding successive symp- 
toms of want of sleep, as early as the end of 1859.’ 

In the beginning of the following year, and all throughout the 
concluding years of his life, chronicled in the volume, there is an 
evident decay of healthful vitality, and consequently of buoyancy of 
spirits. ‘Iam tired to death with work, vexation, and worry,’ he 
says to Stockmar in January, 1860. The winter and spring of this 
year were cold and wet, and their influence was naturally depressing. 
With a brief gleam of fine weather in May, the spirits of the Prince 
rose ; but there is a tone of weariness even in expressing his sense of 
pleasure in the change to his daughter at Berlin. He writes from 


Osborne on May 23 (1860) :— 


Your letter of the 2oth has found me in the enjoyment of the most 
glorious air, the most fragrant odours, the incessant choir of birds, and the 
most luxuriant verdure ; and were there not so many things that reminded 
me of the so-called world (that is to say—of miserable men) one might 
abandon oneself wholly to the enjoyment of the real world. There is no 
such good fortune, however, for poor me; and this being so, one’s feelings 
remain under the treadmill of ever-circling business. The donkey in Caris- 
brooke, which you will remember, is my true counterpart. He, too, would 
much rather munch thistles in the castle-moat than turn round in the 
wheel at the castle well ; and small are the thanks he gets for his labour. 
Iam tortured, too, by the prospect of two public dinners at which I am, 
or rather shall be, in the chair. The one gives me seven, the other ten, 
toasts and speeches, appropriate to the occasion and distracting to myself. 


It may surprise some that the Prince’s work should have been so 
incessant ; but one has only to remember the numberless duties, public 
and private, devolving upon him, and the high ideal which he set 
before him of shrinking from no burdens either of his own, or by 
which he could relieve the Queen, to see how inevitable was his round 
of work day by day. In one year (1848) we are told,® no fewer than 
28,000 despatches were received and sent out at the Foreign Office, 
and all these despatches passed through the hands of the Queen no less 
than of her Ministers. The Prince shared in all the Queen’s anxieties 
and advised with her inall difficulties. It had been his aim from the 
first ‘ to make his position entirely a part of hers—to fill up any gap 
which, as a woman, she would naturally leave in the exercise of her 


7 Vol. iv. p. 572. 8 Vol. v. pp. 109, 110. ® Vol. iii. p. 64. 
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regal function—continually and anxiously to watch every part of the 
public business in order to be able to advise or assist her at any 
moment in any of the multifarious and difficult questions brought 
before her, political, or social, or personal.’!® If his life had been 
otherwise free, the tasks thus devolving upon him were enormous; 
but in addition to all such semi-regal functions, he had the endless 
details of his own personal and family affairs to manage; and how 
much it cost him at first to reduce the arrangements of the Royal 
household to such order and efficiency as he could tolerate, are told at 
length in the first volume of his Life. He was essentially conscientious 
and orderly in all things, and he took great pains that nothing should 
be wrong which he could put right. Sir Theodore Martin has described 
his * habits of working’ in the present volume. He rose early—as.a 
rule at seven, summer and winter—and had made good progress with 
his work before other people were stirring. In winter, be worked, of 
course, with a fire and ‘a green German lamp ready lit,’ by the light 
of which he read and answered letters, ‘ never allowing his vast cor- 
respondence to fall into arrear ;’ and he ‘ prepared for her Majesty’s 
consideration drafts of answers to her Ministers on any matters of 
importance.’ Each morning he spent in the same way, or ‘in the 
perusal of fresh relays of despatches and official papers which had 
been previously opened and read by the Queen, and placed by her 
ready for his perusal beside his table in his sitting-room.’ Then the 
newspapers had to be examined. Sometimes he would read aloud 
‘good or important articles’ to the Queen. ‘A good article gave him 
sincere pleasure.’ How much a mischievous one pained him has 
already been told. His hours of recreation were brief. He would 
say, ‘I don’t understand people making a business of shooting, and 
going out for the whole day. I take it as an amusement for a few 
hours.’ 


The day was too short for the claims upon his attention. In every 
direction his counsel and his help were sought. In the Royal household, 
in his family circle, among his numerous kinsfolk at home and abroad, his 
judgment and guidance were being constantly appealed to. Every enter- 
prise of national importance claimed his attention ; and in all things that 
concerned the welfare of the State at home or abroad his accurate and varied 
knowledge, and great political sagacity, made him looked to as a leading 
authority by all our leading statesmen. Let those who worked with and 
for him do their best—and he could not have been served more ably or 
more devotedly—they could not prevent a pressure which constantly com- 
pelled him to do in one day what would have been more than ample work 
for two. 


It was no wonder that all this fatigue of body and brain made 
serious inroads on his constitution, and tended to a steady depression 
of his vital energies. Yet it would be a mistake to suppose that the 
lack of cheerfulness and sense of weariness that appear not -unfre- 
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quently in his confidential letters during these years, showed itself 
in his daily manner and conversation. There has been a prevalent 
idea somehow that he was stiff and pedantic in his ways, taking even 
his pleasure sadly, after the manner of his adopted countrymen ; but 
in truth he was, both as man and boy, ‘full of espiéglerie, and with 
a habit of viewing men and things in a droll and humorous way,’ 
a characteristic which he is supposed to have inherited from his 
mother. Even in these last burdened years, the Queen herself tells us 
in a memorandum quoted by Sir Theodore in this volume,"' he would 
keep the table at breakfast and luncheon ‘ enlivened by his interest- 
ing conversation, by his charming anecdotes and droll stories without 
end, of his childhood, of people at Coburg, of our people in Scotland, 
which he would repeat with a wonderful power of mimicry, and at 
which he would himself laugh most heartily.’ In so far as his 
manner ever gave the expression of stiffness this seems to have pro- 
ceeded, as it often does, from a sense of shyness, and a lack of those 
little acts of free and easy courtesy which, as they seem to belong by 
nature to some, sometimes mean little, and yet wear a charm which 
higher gifts do not have. Stockmar noticed, while he was yet a boy, 
the absence in the Prince of the perfection of les belles maniéres, 
adding what some others would have confirmed of the Prince long 
afterwards—‘ On the whole he will always have more success with 
men than with women, in whose society he shows too little em- 
pressement, and is too indifferent and retiring.’ 

The strain upon the Prince’s powers never relaxed in these last 
years, and gradually the effect became unmistakable in a growing 

“depression both of mind and body. The death of the Queen’s 
mother, the Duchess of Kent, in the spring of 1861, increased his 
cares and added in many ways to his labours. Besides the shock to 
himself and the necessity of subduing his own feelings for the sake 
of the Queen, in this the first great sorrow of her life, he was 
obliged for a time to do even more than usual with the view ‘ of 
lightening for her Majesty the daily and hourly duties of commu- 
nicating with her Ministers.’ Then all the painful and harassing 
labour which devolved on him, as the Duchess’s executor, of exa- 
mining the papers and correspondence accumulated during a long 
and busy life, and of arranging the claims of kinsfolk, of old retainers, 
and others, was no slight aggravation of his fatigue. ‘ He bore them,’ 
Sir Theodore adds, ‘ without a murmur, and in this time of great 
family distress gave fresh proofs of the patient, cheerful, considerate 
spirit—thinking for all and feeling for all—which toil and trial and 
disappointment seemed only to ripen into fuller beauty.’ 

The ripening was nearer at hand than any then dreamed. The 
later spring was spent at Osborne, full of political as well as domestic 
anxiety. ‘In politics the outlook is most melancholy,’ he writes to 
-a friend at Berlin on the 9th of May. The miserable *‘ Macdonald affair,’ 
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arising out of an insult offered to an English officer at Bonn, had added 
bitterness to our unfriendly relations with Germany at this time. A 
busy season followed with meetings, and prospects for the improvement 
of military education in connection with Sandhurst College. A sig- 
nificant entry in his diary on the 16th of the month shows how 
greatly his powers were overtaxed. ‘Am ill, feverish, with pains in 
my limbs, and feel very miserable.” In the autumn there was 
another brief retirement to Osborne after a sad ceremonial visit to 
the Mausoleum containing the remains of the Duchess of Kent at 
Frogmore; then a visit to Dublin and Killarney, and finally in the 
beginning of September to Balmoral. The weather during the stay 
of the Court at Balmoral ‘was all that could be desired,’ and did 
both the Queen and the Prince ‘good, as usual.’ His letters from 
Balmoral breathe a more cheerful tone than those of the previous part 
of the year. But he ‘ had two foundations to lay’ in Edinburgh on 
his way back on October 25. There was ‘a keen autumn wind’ 
blowing during the ceremony of laying these stones, and ‘ long extem- 
pore prayers formed an important part of the ceremony,’ during which 
all stood in the open sunless air with uncovered heads. Many felt 
then how ill-timed the length of the prayers was, and how far from 
robust the Prince looked! After the return to Balmoral there was a 
new sorrow to both the Prince and the Queen in the death of the 
young King of Portugal, who had greatly interested the Prince. 
* He was very fond of him,’ says the Queen in her diary, ‘ loved him 
like a son; while he had unbounded confidence in Albert.’ 


The Prince had some anxiety and annoyance of a private nature at the 
very time the intelligence reached him of the King of Portugal’s death. 
At any other time, or if his health had not been already shaken, he would 
not have allowed it to weigh unduly upon his spirits. As it was, however, 
he was unable to shake it off. It haunted him with the persistency with 
which even trifles haunt the mind when the nervous system is overtaxed. 
This torturing tyranny of ever-recurring thought is never more relentless than 
when sleeplessness has set in ; and this was the Prince’s case ; for we learn 
by an entry in his diary, November 24, that for the last fourteen days his 
nights had been almost wholly wakeful. 


It is sad to think that there was no one with authority to inter- 
fere in such a case as this, and to save the Prince, not only from 
‘unnecessary business,’ but from all work of any kind for a time. 
Nothing but utter cessation from work and change of scene can meet 
a nervous crisis of this kind, which comes, sooner or later, to all 
overworked men and women who are not exceptionally gifted with 
stores of health. The Queen saw that he was ‘low and sad,’ and 
called the attention of the Prince’s Secretary, Sir Charles Phipps, 
to the necessity of relieving him from all strain and undue fatigue in 
going backward and forward to London on public duty; but, as in 
many such cases, the full danger was not appreciated, even by one 
who saw so much of him as his secretary. The Prince bore up so 
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well that a slight return of better looks and better spirits was inter- 
preted as a return to ‘ better health.’ 

Sir Theodore Martin tells us in the opening of his final chapter 
that the Prince contemplated the prospect of death with a singular 
equanimity for a man of his years. Not long before his fatal illness 
he said to the Queen, ‘ I do not cling to life. You do; but I set no 
store by it. If I knew that those I love were well cared for, I should 
be quite ready to die to-morrow.’ ‘I have no tenacity of life,’ he 
added. ‘He was ready to live,’ the Queen says, in a memorandum 
of 1862, ‘ready to die;’ ‘not because I wish to be happier,’ as he 
often remarked, * but because he was quite ready to go.’ ‘ Death in 
his view was but the portal to a further life, in which he might hope 
for a continuance, under happier conditions, of all that was best in 
himself, and in those he loved, unclogged by the weaknesses, and 
unsaddened by the failures, the misunderstandings, the sinful- 
ness and the sorrows of earthly existence.’ The end drew rapidly on. 
His sleeplessness, which had begun on November 10, continued. 
Still he laboured at his post, driving over to Sandhurst on the 27th, 
during a‘ terrific rain,’ to inspect the progress of the works there. 
Two days afterwards he records in his diary,‘ Am full of rheumatic 
pains, and feel thoroughly unwell. Have scarcely closed my eyes at 
night for the last fortnight.’ Again, after travelling on the following 
day to Cambridge, on a visit to the Prince of Wales, he notes, ‘ Bin 
recht elend’ (‘Am very wretched’). 

It was in the midst of such suffering he performed his last public 
duty, and no nobler duty could close a public life. It was a fitting 
close to his great career. The well-known affair of the Trent had 
endangered the relations of this country and America, and might 
possibly have led to unhappy consequences in the excited state of 
popular feeling, both in this country and America. The Cabinet had 
drafted a despatch to be sent to Lord Lyons on the subject. On 
being submitted to the Queen, it was judged ‘somewhat meagre,’ 
and the Prince sketched, on December 1, certain suggestions calcu- 
lated to remove from the despatch ‘anything which could irritate a 
proud and sensitive nation, and at the same time offer to them 
‘an opportunity of receding honourably from the position in which 
they had been placed by the indiscreet act of a too zealous navy 
captain.’ Lord Palmerston thought the suggestions ‘ excellent,’ 
and the despatch was recast in conformity with them. And this last 
act of the Prince’s, there can be no doubt, was one of the chief 
means of averting a quarrel with the American Government at a criti- 
cal moment. This is confessed by Lord Palmerston in a communica- 
tion made to the Queen in the following January. 

This, his last act of public duty, was speedily followed by increased 
suffering. Sir James Clark and Dr. Jenner both saw him the same 
day, and were ‘ much disappointed ’ with his condition. He came to 
dinner, ‘ but could eat nothing; yet he was able to talk and even tell 
stories.’ Next day, after another sleepless night, ‘symptoms of what 
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might prove to be low fever were beginning to be more marked.’ 
Still he was able, if not to do business, to see Lord Methuen and 
Colonel Francis Seymour, who had returned from Portugal, where 
they had been sent by the Queen on a mission of condolence. ‘ He 
asked for all the details of the King of Portugal’s death, and made 
the remark ‘ that it was well his own illness was not fever, as that, he 
felt, sure, would be fatal to him.’ Lord Palmerston seems to have 
realised his alarming condition more than his own physicians, who 
still ‘saw no cause for alarm.’ It was their hope even on December 4 
that ‘there would be no fever.’ But the Prince’s sufferings continued 
unabated. The same morning the Queen found him ‘looking very 
wretched and woebegone.’ ‘I was dreadfully overcome and alarmed,’ 
she adds; ‘ Alice was reading to him,’ and ‘ while Alice was reading 
he seemed in a very uncomfortable panting state.’ The same night 
Dr. Jenner sat up with him, and at eight next morning the Queen 
found him sitting on the sofa in his sitting-room. ‘He did not 
smile or take much notice of me, but complained of his wretched 
condition. . . . His manner all along was so unlike himself, and he 
had sometimes such a strange, wild look.’ Yet after he had slept 
for some time the Queen found him ‘resting on the sofa, talking and 
seeming decidedly better.’ In the evening he was pronounced still 
‘decidedly better.’ The Queen writes, ‘I found my Albert most 
dear and affectionate, and quite himself, when I went in with little 
Beatrice, whom he kissed. He quite laughed at some of her new 
French verses which I made her repeat, then he held her little hand 
in his for some time, and she stood looking at him.’ On December 6 
he was again up by eight, but ‘looking weak and exhausted and not 
better.’ In reference to his overwork he said ‘It is too much, you 
must speak to the ministers.’ Then he said that when he lay awake 
‘he heard the little birds, and thought of those he had heard at 
the Rosenau in his childhood. I felt quite upset,’ the Queen adds. 
‘When the doctors came in I saw that they thought him less well 
and more feverish, and I went to my room and felt as if my heart 
would break.’ 

His illness had declared itself to be * gastric or low fever, and 
from day to day it clasped him more steadily in its fatal grip. It 
had caught him really from the day of his unfortunate drive to Sand- 
hurst, on November 22, if not earlier; and there was nothing now 
but to wait its course. There were alternations of hope, as on the 
11th, when the Queen records ‘ another good night, for which I thank 
and bless God.’ On the 14th there was even ground for hope that 
‘the crisis was over.’ The same morning, as the sun was shining 
brightly the Queen went in to see him; ‘and never can I forget,’ she 
records in broken accents, ‘how beautiful my darling looked, lying 
there with his face lit up by the rising sun—his eyes unusually 
bright, gazing, as it were, on unseen objects, and not taking notice of 
me. ‘So things went on, not really worse, but not better.’ The 
shadows gradualiy closed around him, and on the night of the 14th 
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his spirit went forth to God, whom he loved and had served with a 
true heart all his life. 

We cannot better close this paper than in the closing words of as 
pathetic a narrative as we ever read :— 


In the solemn hearts of that mournful chamber there was such grief as 
has rarely hallowed any deathbed. A great light which had blessed the 
world, and which the mourners had but yesterday hoped might long bless 
it, was waning fast away. A husband, a father, a friend, a master, endeared 
by every quality by which man in such relations can win the love of his 
fellow-man, was passing into the Silent Land, and his loving glance, his 
wise counsels, his firm manly thought, should be known among them no 
more. The Castle clock chimed the third quarter after ten. Calm and 
peaceful grew the beloved form ; the features settled into the beauty of a 
perfectly serene repose ; two or three long but gentle breaths were drawn, 
and that great soul had fled to seek a nobler scope for its aspirations in the 
world within the veil, for which it had often yearned, where there is rest 
for the weary, and where ‘the spirits of the just are made perfect.’ 


Larger, because more powerful and spontaneous, natures have 
mingled in public affairs and left their impress upon human history. 
But no nature more pure than that of Prince Albert, more endowed 
at once with spiritual insight and clear practical purpose, has moved 
in our modern political life. We may disallow his judgments, or even 
distrust his tendencies on some points; but he lived steadfastly, with 


an ideal always before him. He was animated by a passion of duty, 
for which he counted not his life dear. It is impossible to read Sir 
Theodore Martin’s volumes without being elevated by the contem- 
plation of his example, as it is impossible to close them without being 
touched to the heart by the evidence of a self-sacrifice almost painful 
in its exaltation. 


J.T. 
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GEOLOGY AND History. 


HE science of human life has been the last to recognise that 
minute interaction of all the sciences which every other depart- 
ment of knowledge now readily admits. We allow at once that no 
man can be a good physiologist unless he possesses a previous acquaint~ 
tance with anatomy and chemistry. The chemist, in turn, must 
know something of physics, while the physicist cannot move a step 
until he calls in the mathematician to his aid. Astronomy long 
appeared to be an isolated study, requiring nothing more than geo- 
metrical and arithmetical skill; but spectrum analysis has lately 
shown us its intimate interdependence upon chemistry and experi- 
mental physics. Thus the whole circle of the sciences has become a 
continuous chain of cycles and epicycles, rather than a simple sequence 
of unconnected and independent principles. 

History, however, still stands to a great extent outside the ever 
widening sphere of physical philosophy. It is comparatively seldom 
that we see an historian like Dr. Curtius acknowledging the interaction 
of land and people upon one another’s character and destiny. More 
often we find even the modern annalist writing in the spirit of Mr. 
Freeman, as though men and women formed the only factors in the 
historical problem, and the great physical powers of nature counted 
for nothing in the game of human life. Yet a few simple instances 
will show at once the fallacy of such a view. If the ancestors of the 
Hellenic people had gone to the central plains of Russia instead of to 
the island-studded waters of the A°gzan, could they ever have pro- 
duced the magnificent Hellenic nationality with which we are fami- 
liar? Was not their navigation the direct result of their geographical 
position on the shores of an inland sea, intersected by jutting penin- 
sulas, and bridged over by a constant succession of islands, each within 
full sight of its nearest neighbours? Was not their polity predetermined 
in large measure by the shape of their little mountain valleys, each 
open to the seaward in front and closed by a natural barrier of hills 
in the rear? Could their plastic genius have risen to the height of the 
Olympian Zeus and the Athene of Pheidias if they had possessed no 
material for sculpture more tractable than the hard granite of Syene ? 
While we allow that the Aryan blood of the Hellenes had much to do 
with the differences which mark them off from the Negroid Egyptians, 
can we doubt that Hellenic civilisation would have been very different 
if the settlers of Attica had happened rather to occupy the valley of 
the Nile; and that the Egyptians would have become a race of enter- 
prising sailors and foreign merchants if they had chanced to make 
their homes on the shores of the Cyclades and the Corinthian Gulf? 

Or, again, let us look for 2 moment at Britain. Who can sup- 
pose that the destiny of our country has not been profoundly affected 
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by the existence of great coal-fields beneath its surface? Even if we 
possessed no mineral wealth, it is probable that our geographical posi- 
tion would still have ensured us a considerable commercial import- 
ance as the carriers of the civilised world. Britain happens to occupy 
the central point in the hemisphere of greatest land, and this fact, 
aided by its insular nature, could not fail to make it a great mercan 

tile country as soon as navigation, nursed in the Mediterranean, had 
advanced sufficiently to embrace the whole ocean coasts of Asia, 
Africa, and America. But without coal and iron we should have been 
mere merchants, not manufacturers. London, Liverpool, Glasgow, 
and Southampton might possibly have been not inconsiderable marts 
for exchanging the products of other countries, and for balancing the 
trade in raw cotton or sugar from India and America against the 
textile fabrics and the hardware of France and Belgium. But we 
should have had no Birmingham, no Manchester, no Sheffield, no 
Leeds, no Bradford, no Paisley, no Belfast. Our population would 
not have reached one-half its present size. Lancashire, the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, and the busy mining district of South Wales 
would be as thinly inhabited as Merionethshire and Connemara. The 
Black Country would be a quiet pastoral and agricultural region like 
the remainder of Warwick and Stafford, We should have no great 
towns except on the seaboard and the navigable rivers, and even these 
would only attain a fraction of their existing dimensions. Most of 
our people would be engaged in farming, and there would be no great 
wealthy class to crowd into Brighton, Scarborough, Cheltenham, 

Torquay, and the Scottish Highlands, 

But this is not all: the difference in our national character would 
no doubt be very great. Coal has stimulated our inventive faculties 
and our enterprise, and has given an indirect impetus to science and 
art. Without it we should have had fewer mechanical improvements, 
fewer scientific discoveries, fewer railways, fewer colleges and schools. 
All these things have reacted upon our general level of intelligence 
and taste, and have enabled us to hold our own amongst the most 
advanced European nations. But without coal and iron we should 
have fallen back to somewhat the same position as that now held by 
Holland or Scandinavia, allowance being made for a larger territory in 
the first case, and a thicker population in the second. Our compara- 
tively insignificant numbers would reduce us from the rank of a first- 
class European Power to that of a nation existing on sufferance. Our 
army and navy would be smaller; our Parliament less important and 
less stimulating to high ambitions ; our churches, our bar, our medi- 
eal faculty less advanced in the forefront of thought. Thus we should 
probably suffer in every respect, producing !wth absolutely and rela- 
tively fewer great men, either as thinkers, a ministrators, discoverers, 
inventors, or artists. For when once a nation has fallen behind in the 
race, the audience addressed becomes smuller, the competition less 
keen as an incentive to effort, the rewards of success decrease in value, 
and the general atmosphere of example «nd rivalry deteriorates in 
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power. Where few books are written, few investigations undertaken, 
few works of art produced, few and still fewer care to aspire toward a 
forgotten ideal. Thus, without coal, Britain might have declined from 
the England of Shakespeare, Milton, and Newton, just as other 
countries have declined from the Hellas of Pericles and Plato, and 
the Spain of Cervantes and Velasquez. 

The relation between physical conditions and history in its wider 
acceptation being thus fundamental, it may be well to consider in 
somewhat greater detail the special reactions of a single tolerably 
definite portion of the natural environment upon human develop- 
ment. For this purpose we may choose the science of geology. It 
might seem at first sight that geological facts had very little to do 
with the course of history. Rocks and clays, lying often far beneath 
the surface, and comparatively disregarded till a late stage of civilisa- 
tion, would appear far less important in the evolution of mankind 
than plants and animals, geographical situation and meteorological 
conditions. But though doubtless of inferior practical interest to 
these superficial phenomena, the geological constitution of the soil 
is yet pregnant with innumerable reactions upon the life of human 
beings who dwell upon its surface. I hope to show in the sequel 
that the rocks or minerals which lie beneath the thin coating of 
earth and vegetation have always exerted an immense, though often 
unsuspected influence upon the history of man. And I shall choose 
most of my examples from well-known facts of the British Isles, only 
diverging elsewhere very occasionally for the sake of more striking 
or more conclusive instances. 

To begin with, it must be premised that geological conditions 
were of comparatively less importance in very primitive times, and 
have increased in their practical relation to humanity with every 
additional step in general culture. This is only what we must expect 
from the nature of the case. Man’s connection with his environment 
has necessarily grown more and more complex as his evolution pro- 
ceeded. Soil becomes a matter of interest sooner than building 
stone; potter’s clay precedes copper or iron ore as a valuable object ; 
metals of every kind are earlier required than coal. The mere savage 
needs nothing more. from the mineral world than flint for his arrow- 
head, and ochre for his personal adornment. A little later he requires 
bronze for his hatchet, gold and amber for his rude jewellery, clay 
for his hand-moulded earthenware. A still more advanced race will 
learn to prize silver for coins, lapis lazuli for gems, brick-earth for 
Assyrian temples, granite for Egyptian colossi, marble for Hellenic 
sculpture, and iron for Roman swords. Only at a very late period of 
development will man begin to be largely affected by the neighbourhood 
of zinc, lead, and mercury, of rock-salt, kaolin, and plumbago, of slate- 
quarries, marl pits, and pipe-clay beds. Last of all will come the 
economic employment of coal, which in our own island has caused the 
aggregation of densely massed populations around the great centres of 
Glasgow, Manchester, Leeds, Sheffield, Newcastle, and Birmingham. 

3D2 
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How general is the relation in early stages of civilisation we can 
see from the comparatively close similarity between the life and 
arts of all the lowest savages. How special it becomes in advanced 
societies we can see when we consider the cases of Bethesda growing 
up by the side of the Penrhyn slate-quarries; of Broseley, entirely 
engaged in the manufacture of clay tobacco-pipes ; and of Northwich, 
Middlewich, and Nantwich supporting themselves by mining rock- 
salt. 

Nevertheless, even at the earliest period, geological conditions 
must have largely influenced human life. Tribes which lived among 
rugged granite or limestone mountains must have been very differently 
circumstanced from those which ranged over level tertiary lowlands, 
or settled on the alluvial deltas of modern rivers. During that 
primitive epoch which Sir John Lubbock has christened the palzo- 
lithic age, when man first dwelt in Britain, we see traces of such 
primeval differentiation. The naked or skin-clad savages who then 
hid among the caves of south-eastern England were ignorant of all 
the metals, as well as of pottery, and only employed rudely chipped 
weapons of unground flint. The neighbouring forests then contained 
the mammoth and the woolly rhinoceros, the urus and the musk-ox, 
while the hippopotamus still basked on the banks of the Ouse and the 
Thames. But man appears at that period to have been wholly con- 
fined to the south-eastern corner of England, from the coast of 
Devonshire to that of Lincoln. This district roughly coincides with 
that in which he could obtain flints for the manufacture of his 
weapons ; and it also comprises the most level portion of Britain, 
where he might find comparative security and well-stocked hunting- 
grounds among the low-lying jungles of the eastern counties, the 
Thames valley, and the tertiary plains of Hampshire. He does not 
seem at this early age to have ventured among the wild primary hills 
of Cornwall, Wales, the Pennine chain, and the Scottish Highlands, 
but rather to have clung about the river fisheries and the flat shores 
of the south-east. Perhaps the bare and treeless chalk downs which 
run from Beer in Devonshire to the Norfolk coast, backed by a 
forest belt on the oolite in the rear, may have checked his westward 
advance through the fear of meeting the cave-lions and other savage 
wild beasts of the pre-glacial period on the open plain. 

At a far later date, when man had progressed from the hunting 
to the pastoral stage, and had learned to fashion weapons of polished 
stone or bronze, which made him the acknowledged master of the 
brute creation, it is clear that a great change must have taken place 
as regards the relation to geological conditions. And in Britain the 
men of this later period certainly spread over the whole country, 
gathering most thickly, it would seem, where pasturage was easiest 
for their herds and flocks. This would naturally be upon those same 
undulating chalk downs which were doubtless objects of terror to the 
earlier race. Hence we find the tumuli and other memorials of the 
Euskarian and Keltic inhabitants— belonging either to the neolithic, 
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the bronze, or the iron age—most thickly clustered around the great 
monument of Stonehenge on Salisbury Plain, among the downs 
about Brighton or Lewes, and on the sides or summits of the 
Yorkshire and Lincolnshire wolds. In those days and for many 
centuries after, the Weald of Kent lay as a wild forest belt between 
the open chalk country to the north and south; while the primary 
hills, and the river valleys still consisted for the most part of unbroken 
underbrush and woodland. Even in these early times, however, a 
commerce based upon geological differences had already sprung up: 
for the beautiful jade, employed as material for the finest hatchets, has 
been recognised as coming from the Kuen Lun mountains of Central 
Asia, while amber was already imported from the banks of the Baltic. 
Within Britain itself the Cornish tin-mines probably supplied the 
metal which mingled with copper to form the bronze implements of 
all western Europe. An industrial population must even then have 
gathered with comparatively considerable density above the ores ot 
the Land’s End, while the valley of the Thames remained a mere 
desolate jungle wandered over by a few stray families of savage 
hunters. 

Agriculture must first have developed itself over the whole world 
on low alluvial ground. Hence we find that all the great early 
civilisations occupy river valleys—such as those of the Nile, the 
Euphrates, the Ganges, the Indus, and the Hoang Ho. Here alone 
can large masses of men obtain subsistence, before navigation and 
scientific agriculture have reached a considerable stage of evolution. 
Here, too, the density of the population and the level nature of the 
soil permit the growth of those vast despotisms under which alone an 
early society can be organised with any high degree of internal 
diversity. But just as navigation, nursed on inland and island- 
studded seas, spreads afterwards to the wider oceans, so agriculture, 
nursed on well-watered alluvial plains, spreads afterwards to drier, 
rockier, or more mountainous districts. In the desert uplands of the 
Punjaub, cultivation exists wherever wells can be sunk, even at im- 
mense depths, and the industrious Jat peasantry work ceaselessly day 
aud night by relays, each family raising the precious water to fertilise 
its own little plot, for a stated number of hours out of the twenty- 
four. But such industry presupposes a long training in more fertile 
soils, and a heavy pressure of population on all the earlier occupied 
alluvial lowlands. So too in Britain, a primitive agriculture would 
have despaired of raising corn upon the bare sides of the Chiltern 
hills, and only modern scientific farming has turned the boggy up- 
land expanses of the Cheviots and Lammermoor into flourishing 
tillage. Accordingly, we might expect that the growth of agriculture 
would bring geology and human development into still closer con- 
nection within our island. 

Geologically, Britain falls into two well-marked divisions—the 
torth-western primary tract, and the south-eastern secondary and 
tertiary region. The boundary between them may be roughly 
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marked off by a line running from the mouth of the Tees to the 
mouth of the Exe. North-westward of this line we have the whole 
of Scotland, the Pennine region of England, the Welsh mountain 
system, and the peninsula of Devonshire and Cornwall. South-east- 
ward we have the whole level country of England, comprising the 
plain of York, the great central plateau, the Fen district and the 
eastern counties, the valley of the Thames, and the watershed of the 
south coast. 

Now, it is not too much to say, that by far the most fundamental 
fact in the annals of Britain, since the dawn of written history, is the 
great revolution which has exactly reversed the relative importance 
of these two divisions. Yet what are called Histories of England at 
the present day utterly ignore that revolution. In the Roman 
period and the middle ages, the most valuable and most populous 
part of Britain was the secondary and tertiary lowland: at the 
present day, the most valuable and most populous part is the primary 
division to the north and west. And what gives this revolution its 
greatest ethnological interest is the fact that while the secondary tract 
roughly corresponds with the Teutonic portion of Britain, the primary 
tract roughly corresponds with the Keltic or semi-Keltic portion. 

As early as the time when Caius Cesar, the Dictator, landed in 
our island, these two great divisions had already shown their differ- 
entiating characteristics. The Britons of the south-eastern country, 
consisting of open and easily cultivable plains, had advanced to the 
agricultural stage, and were comparatively dense in their pressure 
upon the soil, with fixed habitations and considerable towns. The 
. north-western tribes were still pastoral nomads or hunters, dwelling 
in movable villages, and having mere empty forts on the hill-tops, to 
which the whole population retreated in case of invasion. The dif- 
ference thus expressed continued more or less marked throughout the 
whole historical period, until the use of coal effected that extra- 
ordinary revolution by which primary and industrial Britain has at 
length asserted its superiority to the level agricultural south-east. 

Under the Romans Britain became a corn-producing and grain- 
exporting agricultural country, like the America of our own day. 
And just as the valley of the St. Lawrence and the northern Mississippi 
basin now form the most important wheat-growing part of America, 
so the valleys of the greater rivers formed the most important part 
of Roman Britain. The plain of York, formed by the Ouse and other 
tributaries of the Humber, is the largest low-lying corn field and 
meadow land in our country. It consists mainly of triassic strata, 
overlaid in the lower reaches by a deep bed of alluvium. In the 
centre of this rich agricultural tract lay the Roman provincial capital 
of Eboracum. Another wealthy region is the post-tertiary level of 
the eastern counties; and here the colony of Camalodunum lay 
surrounded by numerous villas of rich landowners. The tertiary 
valley of the Thames shows its importance by including the consider- 
able cities of Londinium, Verulamium, and Rhutupie. Other Roman 
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towns—Lincoln, Cirencester, Bath, and Dorchester—filled up the rich 
oolitic and greensand belt of central England; while Winchester 
overlooked the tertiary vale of the Itchin at Southampton, and took 
its name of Venta Belgarum from the agricultural lowland at its 
doors. We may gather from the Roman historians that the occupa- 
tion of south-eastern Britain was real and thorough. The native 
population was reduced to serfdom, and the country became a mere 
feeder of Rome or of the Gallic cities. 

Primary Britain, however, seems never to have fallen into so 
miserable a condition. The Roman supremacy was here probably 
confined to a mere military occupation, like our own occupation of 
Kumaon or the Simla hills. Caledonia never fell into their hands, 
and even in Wales and the Pennine chain we find only military 
stations, like Isca Silurum or Segontium, not large cities like London, 
York, and Lincoln. Even where the Romans thoroughly penetrated 
the primary region, as in Cornwall or the Forest of Dean, it was 
always for a geological reason, to secure the mines of tin or iron. 
This difference, I believe, had almost as much to do as geographical 
position with the subsequent relations of the Britons to the English 
invaders. While the servile herd of the Belgian, Icenian, Trino- 
bantian, and Brigantian country, demoralised by Roman centralisation, 
fell easily before the Jutish or Anglian pirates, the more independent 
mountaineers of Wales, Cumbria, and Strathclyde long resisted the 
English onslaught, and only at last succumbed as free subject races, 
instead of being enslaved or exterminated like their eastern fellow- 
countrymen. The Scottish Highlands not only retained their own 
independence, but even gave their kings to the Teutonic Lothians. 
Granite naturally makes freemen, as alluvium naturally makes slaves. 

When the English settled in south-eastern Britain, they occupied 
for the most part the secondary and tertiary plain. But they also 
pushed northward into the primary region up to the Firth of Forth, 
as the Romans had done before them. The Teutonic invaders, in 
other words, took the best agricultural lands for themselves, while 
the Kelts were driven back into the rugged primary tract of hill 
and forest. Throughout the middle ages, agriculture and grazing 
formed the staple English industries. Accordingly, during the early 
English period, we find all the more important towns occupying the 
cultivable valleys or gentle plains. Canterbury and Rochester, the 
two Kentish capitals, stand in the midst of tertiary lowlands ; London, 
the final royal city of the West Saxon kingdom, lies surrounded by a 
similar tract; the Oxfordshire Dorchester, first home of the Wessex 
kings, is on the border of the rich vales of Aylesbury and Oxford ; 
Winchester, their later seat, commands the valleys of the Itchin and 
the Test. Norwich, Bury St. Edmunds, and Ipswich were impor- 
tant centres for the East Anglian drift. Peterborough and Ely rose 
among the levels of the Nen and the fens of the Ouse. Lincoln, 
Oxford, and Chippenham stood upon the great central oolitic belt. 
Cambridge occupied a low-lying corner of the cretaceous system. 
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Exeter, Lichfield, and Chester were girt round with the fertile tri- 
assic meadow-lands. York still remained the capital of the north, 
and the metropolis of a kingdom which long retained the foremost 
position held by the north under Roman rule. These were the great 
cities of England before the Norman Conquest, and not one of them 
stands upon a primary formation. All of them, save only London, 
have now sunk to the position of mere cathedral cities, university 
towns, or agricultural centres. But Edinburgh, Glasgow, Manchester, 
Leeds, Sheffield, Newcastle, Bristol, and Cardiff, the great cities of 
to-day, are all built upon primary rocks; while the only two im- 
portant modern towns which rest on later strata are Birmingham, on 
the borders of the Black Country coalfield, and Liverpool, which lives 
by conveying the cotton of America to the great Lancashire colliery 
district around Manchester, Rochdale, and Oldham. 

In the later middle ages England became a_woolstapling 
country. Bales of wool were shipped from the Orwell for Flanders 
and Italy, as they are now shipped from Australia for Leeds and 
Bradford. This was the first step towards making Britain a com- 
mercial country. Before the Norman Conquest it had been an 
essentially agricultural and self-sufficing community, growing all 
that it required to meet its own simple needs, and neither exporting 
nor importing goods to any noticeable extent. But the wool export 
created a foreign trade. Ports sprang up along the south and east 
coasts, from Dartmouth, Topsham, and Lyme Regis to the now for- 
gotten haven of Ravenspur on Humber, the precursor of our modern 
Hull. This trade gave importance to the chalk districts, high sheep- 
walks now the barest and least inhabited portion of south-eastern 
England. Not a single town of any pretensions at present occurs-in 
any part of the downs or wolds. But Dorchester, Shaftesbury, Old and 
New Sarum, Winchester, Lewes, Reading, Wallingford, Cambridge, 
and Beverley, were all places of great medizval importance, and 
all stand within the cretaceous area. Other wool-growing tracts of 
course possessed a similar value. 

A few more special agricultural features of the various secondary 
or tertiary geological formations may here be fitly introduced. The 
Trias and other ‘ Poikilitic’ strata, running across England from the 
Tyne to the Exe, form beautiful undulating country, comprising much 
of the best wheat-growing and pasture land, and famous for the 
production of cheese. In this belt lie the vale of York, the Trent 
and Severn valleys, the Cheshire plain, and the vales of Exeter and 
Taunton. An outlier forms the valley of the Eden at Carlisle. The 
Lias, which follows the Poikilitic series to the south-east, is a good 
soil for corn and apples, but also produces the most excellent cheese in 
England, as Mr. Woodward has pointed out. Along the Severn bank 
it furnishes the double Gloucester, at Melton Mowbray and Leicester 
it produces Stilton, and in Somersetshire it unites with the triassic red 
marl to yield the Cheddar. The fruitful vales of Evesham and 
Gloucester belong to this formation. The Oolite gives us the rock 
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known as Cornbrash, which disintegrates into a splendid wheat-bear- 
ing soil, naturally manured by its large quantities of phosphate of 
lime, the so-called bone-earth. The Oxford Clay, on the other hand, 
is poor and hard to cultivate, so that most of it lies under permanent 
pasture. It forms the sheep-feeding vale of Blackmore, in Dorset. 
The Kimmeridge Clay, in like manner, does not repay cultivation, 
and is mostly employed for meadow or woodland. The Wealden, 
forming the great trough between the North and South Downs, is an- 
other of the infertile soils. It remained a great wood, the Andredes- 
weald, or Forest of Anderida, for a long period after the English 
conquest, and the local names of the district still retain their forestine 
terminations of hurst, ley, den, or field. Even at the present day 
the Weald is damp and clayey land, little tilled, and either laid down 
in pasture or given over to furze and heath. The Gault makes good 
grazing lands, and the Upper Greensand is in every respect a fertile 
formation. These two series yield the rich Vale of White Horse, 
through which the Great Western Railway runs between Swindon 
and Didcot, as well as the Vale of Aylesbury, whose name has be- 
come synonymous with pure milk. The Chalk supplies us with South 
Down mutton, said to owe its excellence not so much to the pasture 
itself, as to a small land-snail, Helix virgata, which the sheep devour 
in great numbers.' The London clay, though stiff, can be made to 
yield good crops. Drift forms the great East Anglian plain, while the 
Fen country, the Somersetshire levels, and Holderness consist mainly 
of alluvium. Thus we see that, little as the medieval farmer sus- 
pected it, the distribution of his corn fields and pasture lands, his 
orchards and sheep walks, nay, even of the royal forests and the 
barren heaths, was finally dependent upon underlying geological con- 
ditions. 

Even in medieval and agricultural England, however, certain 
particular spots acquired a special industrial character from the 
nature of the subjacent strata. The occurrence of fuller’s earth in 
the Stroud valley and near Bath and Bradford gave rise to the west 
country cloth trade. Salt was pumped from several inland wells in 
the Trias at Droitwich in Worcestershire, at Northwich, Sandbach, 
Middlewich, and Nantwich in Cheshire, and at Shirleywich in Staf- 
fordshire. The bays in which sea-water had been evaporated to yield 
salt had been known as ‘ wyches,’ and the same word was applied to 
the new wych-houses of the interior. Clay suitable for potteries was 
found in many places, and naturally produced a small trade. But 
mines were little worked, and building-stone, of which more must be 
said hereafter, formed almost the only other geological differentiating 
factor between various districts. 

? These little molluscs themselves abound upon chalky soils, and are found 
nowhere else, because they require large quantities of calcareous matter to form 
their banded shells, while other species with more horny coverings live on soils 
where less lime can be obtained.. No snails can inhabit the limeless district of the 
Lizard in Cornwall. So minute are the interdependences between every portion of 
“organic and inorganic nature. 
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The change to the modern industrial distribution is far too large 
a subject to be treated otherwise than quite cursorily here; but a few 
traits of the change may perhaps be sketched with a rapid pen. In 
Britain mineral wealth is almost universally connected with the 
primary formations. Our coal more especially has formed the great 
central pivot upon which turns the whole manufacturing and com- 
mercial system of the country. As soon, therefore, as the use of 
steam began to revolutionise our industrial world, the primary tracts 
of England, Wales, and Scotland rose to the highest importance. The 
population of Britain suddenly found itself turned back upon the 
Keltic and coal-bearing regions. A slight classification of the various 
great towns of modern Britain according to the coal-fields in which 
they stand, or on which they depend, will serve to show the vastness 
of the revolution. 

In or around the Scottish coal-field stand Glasgow, Paisley, and 
Greenock. Above the Tyne colliery region are Newcastle, North 
Shields, and Durham, while close at hand lie Sunderland, Stockton, 
Darlington, Middlesborough, and the Cleveland iron district. The 
Lancashire field encloses Manchester, Blackburn, Wigan, Bolton, St. 
Helens, Burnley, Middleton, Oldham, Rochdale, and Ashton, with 
Liverpool for its port, and Preston and Macclesfield upon its outskirts. 
An outlier contains Stoke-upon-Trent and Newcastle-under-Lyne. 
The West Riding coal-field includes Leeds, Bradford, Wakefield, 
Barnsley, Sheffield, and Chesterfield, while Huddersfield, Nottingham, 
and Derby hang upon its border, and Hull supplies it with an east- 
ward outlet. The Staffordshire tract comprises Wolverhampton, 
Bilston, Dudley, Wednesbury, and Walsall, with Birmingham for its 
real centre. Other carboniferous deposits occur in Coalbrookdale, in 
the crowded South Wales district, and near Bristol. If all these are 
put together, it will be seen that they compose almost all the great 
foci of British life and manufactures at the present day. 

On the other hand, what are the great towns in the secondary and 
tertiary south-eastern tract? London, the main distributing centre, 
preserved by its navigable river, and its official importance. South- 
ampton, a convenient Indian and South American port. Plymouth 
and Portsmouth, two government naval stations. Chatham, an arti- 
ficial creation for purposes of war. Scarborough, Brighton, Chel- 
tenham, Bath, and half-a-dozen other fashionable lounges for the 
moneyed classes. All these ultimately depend for existence upon 
the wealth created elsewhere. Leicester is almost the only town in 
purely Teutonic England which now earns a good livelihood by 
industries unconnected with the sea or with warlike preparations. 
Turning to the north, Edinburgh survives by its traditional position 
as a metropolis and as the centre of the Scottish Church, the Scottish 
law, and to some extent the Scottish aristocracy, as well as by its 
possession of a University, and a great cultivated society. But 
Edinburgh itself stands on a primary site. 

The specialities of the modern system are far too numerous to 
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allow even of passing exemplification. Here coal, there iron, in 
other places lead or tin, forms the source of wealth and the determining 
cause of human aggregation. The potteries draw men to Staffordshire 
finer clays produce the ware of Worcester, Lambeth, or Dunmore. 
Flags for paving are largely worked in North Wales. Lime from 
blue lias keeps alive more than one small sea-coast town. Even gold 
is mined near Dolgelley in Merionethshire. Phosphate of lime 
is collected as mineral manure. Cutler’s greenstone and beds of 
jasper are found among the Cambrian rocks. Millstones, hearthstones, 
and fire-clay are other useful economic products. Terra cotta is 
made at Watcombe, near Torquay. Epsom salts are manufactured 
from magnesian limestone on the Tyne. Slates for roofing, plumbago, 
Cairngorm pebbles afford occupation in other parts to quarrymen and 
lapidaries. Glass can only be made where flints are obtainable. 
Whitby derives a small fortune from alum, jet, and the sale of fossils. 
Guernsey lives largely by exporting its granite as road metal to 
London. Whetstones supply an industry to Whittle Hill, and slate 
pencils to Shap in Cumberland. But perhaps the strangest trade of 
allis that of the gun-flints, still manufactured at Brandon and Norwich 
to supply the savages of Africa, whither all the old flint locks of 
Europe were shipped on the invention of percussion-caps.? The 
water supply everywhere depends upon geological conditions. Even 
our pleasure resorts and watering places owe their attractions to 
similar considerations, as we can see when we examine the igneous 
masses of the Scotch Highlands, which form the chief heights of the 
Grampians ; or when we remember that the self-same Cambrian rocks 
recur in the loveliest part of North Wales and in the Westmoreland 
lake district. So too in Devonshire, the regular tourist track from 
Ilfracombe to Lynton and Lynmouth lies through the wild Devonian 
strata, which, interspersed with granite, once more reappear on the 
other tourist coast-line from Torquay to Land’s End. Those who 
admire Ramsgate and Margate, with their bare treeless downs and 
white chalk cliffs, may also content themselves with the similar 
scenery of Dover, Folkstone, Eastbourne, or Brighton; but a differ- 
ent type of mind will prefer the wooded vales at Hastings, where 
- Weald comes down with its pleasant broken country to the sea- 
shore. 

One last word may be given to the influence of geology upon Art. 
We can hardly deny that the whole esthetic development of Egypt 
must have been largely affected by its alternation between solid granite 
and the mud of Nile. So, too, the Parthenon and the Apollo must 
have owed much to the marble of Paros and Pentelicus. China has 
doubtless been greatly influenced by the presence of kaolin clay. In 
Assyria, brick necessarily formed the chief building material ; and in 
Upper India the monasteries and stupas of the Buddhist emperor 


? I owe this, with many other facts, to Mr. H. B. Woodward’s interesting Geology 
of England and Wales. 
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Asoka are still recognised by their huge sun-dried bricks. Chrysele- 
phantine art could never alone produce high results; marble and 
alabaster would naturally yield far more elevated works. In Britain 
we may look for similar effects of the geological environment. 

As early as the age when Stonehenge was piled up, building stone 
was selected for special purposes, since the outer circle of that 
prehistoric monument consists of the Sarcen boulders of the neigh- 
bouring plain; but the inner pillars are of diabase, and have been 
brought from some unknown distance. During the middle ages Caen 
stone was frequently imported for building churches or other im- 
portant architectural works. Before the Norman Conquest, how- 
ever, most English buildings were of wood, so that ‘to timber a 
minster, not to build a church, is the good Early English expression 
of the Chronicle. In chalk districts, at a later date, broken flints 
were often employed, and they give a mean appearance to the Abbey 
ruins and churches at Reading, as well as to most of the older edifices 
at Brighton. Oxford, however, on the Oolite, is happily built of good 
native or imported stone. In modern times London, standing in the 
midst of the brick-earth, has fallen a victim to the miseries of stucco, 
until the Queen Anne revivalists have endeavoured to restore an honest 
red brick; whereas Edinburgh, surrounded by excellent building 
stone, has been able to do justice to its magnificent natural situation, 
and Aberdeen has clad itself in the stern but not unattractive grey 
and blue of its own solid granite. To the Caen stone, the Bath 
stone, and the Portland stone we owe half our cathedrals and abbeys, 
whose delicate tracery could never have been wrought in Rowley rag 
or Whin Sill basalt. The architecture of granite or hard limestone 
regions is often massive and imposing, but it always lacks the beauty 
of detailed sculpture or intricate handicraft. The marble lattice- 
work of the Taj or the ‘ prentice’s pillar’ of Roslyn chapel are only 
possible in a soft and pliable material. 

Thus we see that agriculture and manufactures, art and science, 
are all largely influenced by geological conditions. Indeed, it would 
not be too much to assert that, after climate and geographical 
situation, geology is the greatest differentiating agent of national 
character. Every people is primarily what it is in virtue of the 
heredity it derives from the common ancestors of its whole stock ; 
but so far as it differs from other descendants of the same stock, 
the differences must mainly have been caused by those three great 
natural agencies, acting and reacting in conjunction with the original 
hereditary tendencies. The immense complexity of such actions and 
reactions renders them difficult to trace in detail; but the general 
principle which they illustrate can hardly be missed by those who 
read history with a wide and comprehensive glance. 

Grant ALLEN. 


* Parker’s cement, manufactured from the septaria of the London clay, is 
answerable for the outer coating of our West-end houses, 
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Mary ANERLEY: A YORKSHIRE TALE. 


CaarterR XLII. 
A CLUE OF BUTTONS. 


\ HEN Jack o’ the Smithies met his old commander, as related 
by himself, at the house of Mr. Mordacks, everything seemed 
to be going on well for Sir Duncan, and badly for his sisters. The 
general factor as he hinted long ago, possessed certain knowledge 
which the Middleton lawyer fondly supposed to be confined to him- 
self and his fair clients. Sir Duncan refused to believe that the 
ladies could ever have heard of such a document as that which, if 
valid, would simply expel them; for, said he, ‘if they know of it, 
they are nothing less than thieves to conceal it and continue in 
possession. Of a lawyer I could fancy it ; but never of a lady.’ 

‘ My good sir,’ answered the sarcastic Mordacks; ‘a lady’s con- 
science is not the same as a gentleman’s, but bears more resemblance 
to a lawyer’s. A lady’s honour is of the very highest standard; but 
the standard depends upon her state of mind; and that again 
depends upon the condition of her feelings. You must not suppose 
me to admit the faintest shadow of disrespect towards your good 
sisters ; but ladies are ladies, and facts are facts; and the former can 
always surmount the latter: while a man is comparatively helpless. I 
know that Mr. Jellicorse, their man of law, is thoroughly acquainted 
with this: interesting deed: his first duty was to apprise them of it; 
and that you may be quite sure he has done.’ 

‘IT hope not. Iam sure not. A lawyer does not always employ 
hot haste in an unwelcome duty.’ 

‘True enough, Sir Duncan. But the duty here was welcome, 
Their knowledge of that deed, and of his possession of it, would make 
him their master, if he chose to be so. Not that old Jellicorse would 
think of such a thing. He is a man of high principle like myself, of 
a lofty conscience, and even sentimental. But lawyers are just like 
the rest of mankind. Their first consideration is their bread and 
cheese ; though some of them certainly seem ready to accept it, even 
in the toasted form.’ 

‘You may say what you like, Mordacks. My sister Philippa is 
far too upright, and Eliza too good, for any such thing to be possible. 
However, that question may abide. I shall not move until I have 
some one to do it for. I have no great affection for a home which 
cast me forth, whether it had a right to do so or not. But if we 
succeed in the more important matter, it will be my duty to recover 
the estates, for the benefit of another. You are certain of being on 
the track of my poor boy ?’ 
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‘As certain as need be. And we will make it surer, when you 
meet me there the week after next. For the reasons I have men- 
tioned, we must wait till then. Your yacht is at Yarmouth. You 
have followed my advice in approaching by sea, and not by land, and 
in hiring at Yarmouth for the purpose. But you never should have 
come to York, Sir Duncan; this is a very great mistake of yours. 
They are almost sure to hear of it. And even your name given at 
our best inn! But luckily they never see a newspaper at Scargate.’ 

‘I follow the tactics with which you succeed—all above board, 
and no stratagems. Your own letter brought me; but perhaps I am 
too old to be so impatient. Where shall I meet you, and on what 
day ?’ 

Y ephis day fortnight, at the Thornwick Inn, I shall hope to be 
with you at one o'clock, and perhaps bring somebody with me. If I 
fixed an earlier day, I should only disappoint you. For many things 
have to be delicately managed; and among them, the running of 
a certain cargo, without serious consequence. For that we may trust 
a certain very skilful youth. For the rest you must trust to a clum- 
sier person, your humble land-agent and surveyor—titles inquired 
into and verified, at a tenth of solicitor’s charges.’ 

‘ Well, said Sir Duncan, ‘ you shall verify mine, as soon as you 
have verified my son, and my title to him. Good-bye, Mordacks. I 
am sure you mean me well; but you seem to be very long about it.’ 

‘Hot climates breed impatience, sir. A true son of Yorkshire is 
never in a hurry. The general complaint of me, is concerning my 
wild rapidity.’ 

‘You are like the grocer, whose goods if they have any fault 
at all, have the opposite one to what the customer finds in them. 
Well, good-bye, Mordacks. You are a trusty friend, and’ I thank 

ou.’ 

7 These words from Sir Duncan Yordas were not merely of common 

place. For he was a man of great self-reliance, quick conclusion, 
and strong resolve. These had served him well in India, and ensured 
his fortune; while early adversity and bitter losses had tempered the 
arrogance of his race. After the loss of his wife and child, and the 
breach with all his relatives, he had led a life of peril, and hard 
labour, varied with few pleasures. When first he learned from Edin- 
burgh that the ship conveying his only child to the care of 
kindly relatives was lost, with all on board, he did all in his 
power to make inquiries. But the illness and death of his wife, to 
whom he was deeply attached, overwhelmed him. For while with 
some people, ‘one blow drives out another,’ with others the second 
serves only to drive home, deepen, and perpetuate the first. For 
years he was satisfied to believe both losses irretrievable. And so he 
might still have gone on believing, except for a queer little accident. 

Being called to Calcutta, upon Government business, he happened 
to see a pair of English sailors, lazily playing in a shady place by the 
side of the road, at hole-penny. One of them seemed to have his 
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pocket cleared out, for just as Sir Duncan was passing, he cried, 
* Here, Jack, you give me change of one of them, and I'll have at you 
again, my boy. As good as a guinea with these blessed niggers. 
Come back to their home, I b’lieve, they are, same as I wish I was ; 
rale gold—ask this gen’leman.’ 

The other swore that they were ‘ naught but brass, and not worth 
a copper-farden ;’ until the tars, being too tipsy for much fighting, 
referred the question to Sir Duncan. 

Three hollow beads of gold were what they showed him, and he 
knew them at once for his little boy’s buttons, the workmanship 
being peculiar to one village of his district, and one family thereof. 
The sailor would thankfully have taken one rupee apiece for them; 
but Sir Duncan gave him thirty for the three—their full metallic 
value—upon his pledging honour to tell all he knew about them, and 
make affidavit, if required. Then he told all he knew to the best of 
his knowledge, and swore to it when sober, accepted a refresher, and 
made oath to it again, with some lively particulars added. And the 
facts that he deposed to, and deposited, were these. 

Being down upon his luck about a twelvemonth back, he thought 
of keeping company with a nice young woman, and settling down 
until a better time turned up; and happening to get a month’s 
wages from a schooner of 95 tons at Scarborough, he strolled about 
the street a bit, and kept looking down the railings, for a servant- 
girl who might have got her wages in her work-box. Clean he was, 
and taut, and clever, beating up street in Sunday rig, keeping sharp 
look-out for a consort, and in three or four tacks he hailed one. As 
nice a young partner as a lad could want, and his meaning was 
to buckle to for the winter. But the night before the splicing-day, 
what happened to him he never could tell after. He was bousing up 
his jib, as a lad is bound to do, before he takes the breakers. And 
when he came to, he was twenty leagues from Scarborough on board 
of his Majesty’s recruiting brig the ‘ Harpy.’ He felt in his pocket 
for the wedding-ring, and instead of that, there were these three 
beads ! 

Sir Duncan was sorry for his sad disaster, and gave him ten more 
rupees to get over it. And then he discovered that the poor forsaken 
maiden’s name was Sally Watkins. Sally was the daughter of a rich 
pawnbroker, whose frame of mind was often twisted out of keeping 
with its true contents. He had very fine feelings, and real warmth 
of sympathy; but circumstances seemed sometimes to lead them into 
the wrong channel, and induce him to kick his children out of doors. 
In the middle of the family he kicked out Sally, almost before her 
turn was come; and she took a place at 4l. a year, to disgrace his 
memory—as she said—carrying off these buttons, and the jacket, 
which he had bestowed upon her, in a larger interval. 

There was no more to be learned than this from the intercepted 
bridegroom. He said that he might have no objection to go on with 
his love again, as soon as the war was over, leastways, if it was made 
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worth his while ; but he had come across another girl, at. the Cape of 
Good Hope, and he believed that this time the Lord was in it, for she 
had been born in a caul, and he had got it. With such a dispensa- 
tion Sir Duncan Yordas declined to interfere, but left the course 
of true love to itself, after taking down the sailor’s name—‘ Ned 
Faithful.’ 

However, he resolved to follow out the clue of beads, though 
without much hope of any good result. Of the three in his posses- 
sion he kept one, and one he sent to Edinburgh, and the third 
to York, having heard of the great sagacity, vigour, and strict inte- 
grity of Mr. Mordacks, all of which he sharpened by the promise of a 
large reward upon discovery. Then he went back to his work, until 
his time of leave was due, after twenty years of arduous and distin- 
guished service. In troublous times, no private affairs, however 
urgent, should drive him from his post. 

Now, eager as he was when in England once again, he was true 
to his character and the discipline of life. He had proof that the 
matter was in very good hands, and long command had taught him 
the necessity of obedience. Any previous Yordas would have kicked 
against the pricks, rushed forward, and scattered everything. But 
Sir Duncan was now of a different fibre. He left York at once, 
as Mordacks advised, and posted to Yarmouth, before the roads were 
blocked with snow, and while Jack o’ the Smithies was returning to 
his farm. And from Yarmouth he set sail for Scarborough, in a 
sturdy little coaster, which he hired by the week. From Scarborough 
he would run down to Bridlington, not too soon, for fear of setting 
gossip going, but in time to meet Mordacks at Flamborough, as 
agreed upon. © 

That gentleman had other business in hand, which must not be 
neglected ; but he gave to this matter a very large share of his time, 
and paid five-and-twenty pounds for the trusty roadster, who liked 
the taste of Flamborough pond, and the saltair on the oats of Widow 
Tapsy’s stable, and now regularly neighed and whisked his tail as 
soon as he found himself outside Monk Bar. By favour of this horse 
and of his own sword and pistols, Mordacks spent nearly as much 
time now at Flamborough as he did in York; but unluckily he had 
been obliged to leave, on the very afternoon before the run was 
accomplished, and Carroway slain so wickedly; for he hurried home 
to meet Sir Duncan, and had not heard the bad news, when he met 
him. 

That horrible murder was a sad blow to him, not only as a man 
of considerable kindness, and desire to think well of every one—so 
far as experience allows it—but also because of the sudden apparition 
of the law rising sternly in front of him. Justice in those days was 
not as now; her truer name was Nemesis. After such an outrage to 
the dignity of the realm, an example must be made, without much 
consideration whether it were the right one. If Robin Lyth were 
caught, there would be the form of trial, but the principal point 
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would be to hang him. Like the rest of the world, Mr. Mordacks at. 
first believed entirely in his guilt; but unlike the world he did not 
desire to have him caught, and brought straightway to the gallows. 
Instead of seeking him therefore, he was now compelled to avoid 
him, when he wanted him most; for it never must be said that a 
citizen of note had discoursed with such a criminal, and allowed him 
to escape. On the other hand, here he had to meet Sir Duncan, and 
tell him that all those grand promises were shattered, that in finding 
his only son, all he had found was a cowardly murderer flying for his 
life, and far better left at the bottom of tie sea. For once in a way 
as he dwelled upon all this, the general factor became downhearted, 
his vigorous face lost the strong lines of decision, and he even allowed 
his mouth to open, without anything to put into it. 

But it was impossible for this to last. Nature had provided 
Mordacks with an admirably high opinion of himself, enlightened by 
a sprightly good-will towards the world, whenever it wagged well 
with him. He had plenty of business of his own, and yet could take 
an amateur delight in the concerns of everybody; he was always 
at liberty to give good advice, and never under duty to take it; he 
had vigour of mind, of memory, of character, and of digestion ; and 
whenever he stole a holiday from self-denial, and launched out after 
some favourite thing, there was the cash to do it with, and the health 
to do it pleasantly. 

Such a man is not long depressed by a sudden misadventure. 
Dr. Upround’s opinion in favour of Robin did not go very far with 
him; for he looked upon the rector as a man who knew more of 
divine than of human nature. But that fault could scarcely be 
found with a woman ; or at any rate with a widow encumbered with 
a large family hanging upon the dry breast of the Government. 
And though Mr. Mordacks did not invade the cottage quite so soon 
as he would have done, if guided by strict business, he thought him- 
self bound to get over that reluctance, and press her upon a most 
distressing subject, before he kept appointment with his principal. 

The snow, which by this time had blockaded Scargate, impounded 
Jordas, and compelled Mr. Jellicorse to rest and be thankful for a 
hot mince-pie, although it had visited this eastern coast as well, was 
not deep enough there to stop the roads. Keeping head-quarters at 
the ‘ Hooked Cod’ now, and encouraging a butcher to set up again 
(who had dropped all his money, in his hurry to get on), Geottrey 
Mordacks began to make way into the outer crust of Flamborough. 
In a council of the boats, upon a Sunday afternoon, every boat 
being garnished, for its rest upon the flat, and every master 
fisherman buttoned with a flower—the last flowers of the year and 
bearing ice-marks in their eyes—a resolution had been passed that 
the inland man meant well, had nought to do with Revenue, or 
Frenchmen either, or what was even worse, any outside fishers, such 
as oftentime came sneaking after fishing-grounds of Flamborough. 
Mother Tapsy stood credit for this strange man, and he might be 
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allowed to go where he was minded, and to take all the help he liked 
to pay for. 

Few men could have achieved such a triumph, without having 
married a Flamborough lass, which must have been the crown of all 
human ambition, if difficulty crowns it. Even to so great a man it 
was an added laurel, and strengthened him much in his opinion of 
himself. In spite of all disasters, he recovered faith in fortune, so 
many leading Flamborough men began to touch their hats to him! 
And thus he set forth before a bitter eastern gale, with the head of 
his seasoned charger bent towards the melancholy cot at Bridlington. 

Having granted a new life of slaughter to that continually in- 
solvent butcher, who exhibited the body of a sheep once more, with 
an eye to the approach of Christmas, this universal factor made it a 
point of duty to encourage him. In either saddle he bore a 7-lb. leg 
of mutton—a credit to a sheep of that district then—and to show 
himself no traitor to the staple of the place, he strapped upon his 
crupper, in some oar-weed and old netting, a 20-lb. cod, who found 
it hard to breathe his last, when beginning to enjoy horse-exercise. 

‘ There is a lot of mouths to fill,’ said Mr. Mordacks, with a sigh, 
while his landlady squeezed a brown loaf of her baking into the nick 
of his big sword-strap ; ‘and you and I are capable of entering into 
the condition of the widow and the fatherless.’ 

‘ Hoonger is the waa of them, and victuals is the cure for it, 
Now mind you coom hame afore dark,’ cried the widow, to whom he 
had happened to say very sadly that he was now a widower. ‘Tomy 
moind, a sight o’ more snaw is a coomin’ ; and what mah sard or goon 
foight again it? Capting Moordocks, coom ye hame arly. T” hare 
sha’ be doon to a toorn be fi’ o’clock. Coom ye hame be that o’clock, 
if ye care for deener.’ 

‘I must have made a tender impression on her heart,’ Mr. Mor- 
dacks said to himself, as he kissed his hand to the capacious hostess ; 
‘such is my fortune, to be loved by everybody, while aiming at the 
sternest rectitude. It is sweet, it is dangerously sweet; but what a 
comfort! How that large-hearted female will baste my hare!’ 


Cuapter XLIII. 


A PLEASANT INTERVIEW. 


CumBERED as he was of body, and burdened with some cares of mind, 
the general factor ploughed his way with his usual resolution. A 
scowl of dark vapour came over the headlands, and under-ran the 
solid snow-clouds, with a scud, like bonfire smoke. The keen wind 
following the curves of land, and shaking the fringe of every white- 
clad bush, piped (like a boy through a comb) wherever stock or stub 
divided it. It turned all the coat of the horse the wrong way, and 
frizzed up the hair of Mr. Mordacks, which was as short as a soldier’s, 
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and tossed up his heavy riding-cape, and got into him all up the 
small of his back. Being fond of strong language, he indulged in 
much; but none of it warmed him, and the wind whistled over his 
shoulders, and whirled the words out of his mouth. 

When he came to the dip of the road, where it crosses the Dane- 
dyke, he pulled up his horse for a minute, in the shelter of shivering 
fir-trees. ‘ What a cursed bleak country! My fish is frozen stiff, 
and my legs are as dead as the mutton in the saddle-bags. Geoffrey, 
you are a fool,’ he said; ‘Charity is very fine, and business even 
better ; but a good coal-fire is the best of all. But in for a penny of 
it, in for a pound. Hark! I hear some fellow fool equally determined 
to be frozen. Ill go at once and hail him; perhaps the sight of 
him will warm me.’ 

He turned his horse down a little lane upon the left, where snow 
lay deep, with laden bushes overhanging it, and a rill of water 
bridged with bearded ice ran dark in the hedge-trough. And here 
he found a stout lusty man, with shining red cheeks, and keen blue 
eyes, hacking and hewing in a mighty maze of brambles. 

‘ My friend, you seem busy. I admire your vast industry,’ Mr. 
Mordacks exclaimed, as the man looked at him, but ceased not from 
swinging his long hedge-hook. ‘Happy is the land that owns such 
men.’ 

‘The land dothn’t own me. I own the land. I shall be pleased 
to learn what your business is upon it.’ 

Farmer Anerley hated chaff, as a good agriculturist should do. 
Moreover he was vexed by many little griefs to-day, and had not 
been out long enough to work them off. He guessed pretty shrewdly 
that this sworded man was ‘ Moreducks,—as the leading wags of 
Flamborough were gradually calling him—and the sight of a sword 
upon his farm (unless of an officer bound to it) was already some 
disquietude to an English farmer’s heart. That was a trifle; for 
fools would be fools, and might think it a grand thing to go about 
with tools they were never born to the handling of; but a fellow who 
was come to take up Robin Lyth’s case, and strive to get him out of 
his abominable crime, had better go back to the rogue’s highway, 
instead of coming down the private road to Anerley. 

‘Upon my word I do believe,’ cried Mordacks with a sprightly 
joy, ‘that I have the pleasure of meeting at last the well-known 
Captain Anerley! My dear sir, I cannot help commending your 
prudence in guarding the entrance to your manor; but not in this 
employment of a bill-hook. From all that I hear, it is a Paradise 
indeed. What a haven in such weather as the present! Now Captain 
Anerley, I entreat you to consider whether it is wise to take the 
thorn so from the rose. If I had so sweet a place I would plant 
brambles, briars, blackthorn, furze, crategus, every kind of spinous 
growth, inside my gates, and never let anybody lop them. Captain, 
you are too hospitable.’ 

Farmer Anerley gazed with wonder at this man, who could talk 
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so fast for the first time of seeing a body. Then feeling as if his 
hospitality were challenged, and desiring more leisure for reflection — 
‘You better come down the lane, sir, he said. 

‘Am I to understand that you invite me to your house, or only to 
the gate where the dogs come out ? Excuse me, I always am a most 
plain-spoken man.’ 

‘Our dogs never bite nobody but rogues.’ 

‘In that case, Captain Anerley, I may trust their moral estimate. 
I knew a farmer once who was a thorough thief in hay ; a man who 
farmed his own land, and trimmed his own hedges; a thoroughly 
respectable and solid agriculturist. But his trusses of hay were always 
six pounds sbort: and if ever anybody brought a sample truss to 
steelyard, he had got a little dog, just seven pounds weight, who 
slipped into the core of it, being just a good hay-colour. He always 
delivered his hay in the twilight, and when it swung the beam he 
used to say, “ Come now, I must charge you for overweight.” Now, 
Captain, have you got such an honest dog as that ?’ 

‘I would have claimed him, that I would, if such a clever dog were 
weighed to me. But, sir, you have got the better of me. Whata 
man for stories you be for sure! Come into our fire-place.’ Farmer 
Anerley was conquered by this tale, which he told fifty times every 
year he lived thereafter, never failing to finish with—‘* What rogues 
they be, up York way !’ 

Master Mordacks was delighted with this piece of luck on his side. 
Many times he had been longing to get in at Anerley, not only from 
the reputation of good cheer there, but also from kind curiosity to see 
the charming Mary, who was now becoming an important element of 
business. Since Robin had given him the slip so sadly, a thing it 
was impossible to guard against, the best chance of hearing what 
became of him would be to get into the good graces of his sweetheart. 

‘We have been very sadly for a long time now,’ said the farmer, 
as he knocked at his own porch-door with the handle of his bill- 
hook ; ‘there used to be one as was always welcome here; and a 
pleasure it was to see him make himself so pleasant, sir. But ever since 
the Lord took him home from his family, without a good-bye, as a 
man might say, my wife hath taken to bar the doors, whiles I am 
away and out of sight.’ Stephen Anerley knocked harder, as he 
thus explained the need of it; for it grieved him to have his house 
shut up. 

* Very wise of them all to bar out such weather,’ said Mordacks, 
who read the farmer’s thoughts like print. ‘ Don’t relax your rules, 
sir, until the weather changes. Ah, that was a very sad thing about 
the Captain! As gallant an officer, and as single-minded, as ever 
killed a Frenchman in the best days of our navy.’ 

‘ Single-minded is the very word to give him, sir; I sought about 
for it ever since I heard of him coming to an end like that, and doing 
of his duty in the thick of it. If I could only get a gentleman to tell 
me, or an officer’s wife would be better still, what the manners is 
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when a poor lady gets her husband shot, [ll be blest if I wouldn’t go 
straight and see her, though they make such a distance betwixt us 
and the regulars. Oh, then, ye’ve come at last! No thief! no thief!’ 

‘ Father,’ cried Mary, bravely opening all the door, of which the 
ruffian wind made wrong by casting her figure in high relief—and 
yet a pardonable wrong ; ‘ father, you are quite wise to come home, 
before your dear nose is quite cut off. Oh, I beg your pardon, sir; I 
never saw you!’ 

* My fate in life is to be overlooked, Mr. Mordacks answered with 
a martial stride; ‘but not always, young lady, with such exquisite 
revenge. What I look at pays fiftyfold for being overlooked.’ 

‘You are an impudent, conceited man, thought Mary to herself, 
with gross injustice; but she only blushed, and said, ‘ I beg your 
pardon, sir.’ 

‘You see, sir,’ quoth the farmer, with some severity, tempered, 
however, with a smile of pride, ‘ my daughter, Mary Anerley.’ 

‘And I take off my hat,’ replied audacious Mordacks, among 
whose faults was no false shame, ‘ not only to salute a lady, sir, but 
also to have a better look.’ 

‘Well, well,’ said the farmer, as Mary ran away ; ‘ your city ways 
are high polite, no doubt; but my little lass is strange to them. And 
I like her better so, than to answer pert with pertness. Now come 
you in, and warm your feet a bit. None of us are younger than we 
used to be.’ 

This was not Master Anerley’s general style of welcoming a guest ; 
but he hated new-fangled Frenchified manners, as he told his good 
wife, when he boasted by-and-by how finely he had put that old 
coxcomb down. ‘ You never should have done it,’ was all the praise 
he got; ‘ Mr. Mordacks is a business man, and business men always 
must relieve their minds.’ For no sooner now was the general factor 
introduced to Mistress Anerley, than she perceived clearly that the 
object. of his visit was not to make speeches to young chits of girls, but 
to seek the advice of a sensible person, who ought to have been con- 
sulted a hundred times for once that she even had been allowed to 
open her mouth fairly. Sitting by the fire, he convinced her that 
the whole of the mischief had been caused by sheer neglect of her 
opinion. Everything she said was so exactly to the point that he 
could not conceive how it should have been so slighted, and that she 
for her part begged him to stay and partake of their simple dinner. 

‘ Dear madam, it cannot be,’ he replied ; ‘ alas, I must not think 
of it. My conscience reproaches me for indulging, as I have done, 
in what is far sweeter than even one of your dinners—a most sensible 
lady’s society. Ihave a long bitter ride before me, to comfort the 
fatherless and the widow. My two legs of mutton will be thawed by 
this time in the genial warmth of your stable. I also am thawed, 
warmed, feasted I may say, by happy approximation to a mind so 
bright and congenial. Captain Anerley, madam, has shown true 
kindness in allowing me the privilege of exclusive speech with you. 
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Little did I hope for such a piece of luck this morning. You have 
put so many things in a new and brilliant light, that my road becomes 
clear before me. Justice must be done ; and you feel quite sure that 
Robin Lyth committed this atrocious murder because poor Carroway 
surprised him so when making clandestine love, at your brother 
Squire Popplewell’s, to a beautiful young lady who shall be nameless. 
And deeply as you grieve for the loss of such a neighbour, the bravest 
officer of the British navy, who leaped from a strictly immeasurable 
height into a French ship, and scattered all her crew, and has since 
had a baby about three months old, as well as innumerable children, 
you feel that you have reason to be thankful sometimes that the young 
man’s character has been so clearly shown, before he contrived to 
make his way into the bosom of respectable families in the neigh- 
bourhood.’ 

‘1 never thought it out quite so clear as that, sir; for I feel so 
sorry for everybody, and especially those who have brought him up, 
and those he has made away with.’ . 

‘Quite so, my dear madam ; such are your fine feelings, springing 
from the goodness of your nature. Pardon my saying that you could 
have no other, according to my experience of a most benevolent coun- 
tenance. Part of my duty, and in such a case as yours, one of 
the pleasantest parts of it, is to study the expression of a truly 
benevolent——’ 

*T am not that old, sir, asking of your pardon, to pretend to be 
benevolent. All that I lay claim to, is to look at things sensible.’ 

‘ Certainly, yet with a tincture of high feeling. Now if it should 
happen that this poor young man were of very high birth, perhaps 
the highest in the county, and the heir to very large landed property, 
and a title, and all that sort of nonsense, you would look at him from 
the very same point of view.’ 

‘ That I would, sir, that I would. So long as he was proclaimed for 
hanging. But naturally bound, of course, to be more sorry for him.’ 

‘ Yes, from a sense of all the good things he must lose. There 
seems, however, to be strong ground for believing—as I may tell you, 
in confidence, Dr. Upround does—that he had no more to do with it 
than youor I, ma’am. At first, I concluded as you have done. I am 
going to see Mrs. Carroway now. Till then, I suspend my judgment.’ 

‘Now that is what nobody should do, Mr. Mordacks. I have 
tried, but never found good come of it. To change your mind is 
two words against yourself; and you go wrong both ways, before and 
after.’ 

‘Undoubtedly you do, ma’am. I never thought of that before. 
But you must remember that we have not the gift of hitting—I might 
say of making the truth—with a flash, or a dash, as you ladies have. 
May I be allowed to come again?’ 

‘To tell you the truth, sir, I am heartily sorry that you are going 
away at all. I could have talked to you all the afternoon; and how 
seldom I get the chance now, Lord knows. There is that in your 
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conversation which makes one feel quite sure of being understood ; 
not so much in what you say, sir,—if you understand my meaning— 
as in the way you look, quite as if my meaning was not at all too 
quick for you. My good husband is of a greater mind than I am, 
being nine and forty inches round the chest; but his mind seems 
somehow to come after mine, the same as the ducks do, going down 
to our pond.’ 

* Mistress Anerley, how thankful you should be! What a picture 
of conjugal felicity! But I thought that the drake always led the 
way.’ 

‘Never upon our farm, sir. When he doth, it is a proof of his 
being crossed with wild ducks. The same as they be round Flam- 
borough.’ 

‘Oh, now I see the truth. HowslowI am! It improves their 
flavour, at the expense of their behaviour. But seriously, madam, 
you are fit to take the lead. What a pleasant visit I have had! I 
must brace myself up for a very sad one now—a poor lady, with none 
to walk behind her.’ 

‘ Yes, to be sure! It is very fine of me to talk. But if I was 
left without my husband, I should only care to walk after him. Please 
to give her my kind love, sir: though I have only seen her once. 
And if there is anything that we can do : 

‘If there is anything that we can do,’ said the farmer, coming out 
of his corn-chamber, *‘ we won’t talk about it, but we'll do it, Mr. 
Moreducks.’ 

The factor quietly dispersed this rebuke, by waving his hand at 
his two legs of mutton and the cod which had thawed in the stable. 

‘ T knew that I should be too late,’ he said ; * her house will be full of 
such little things as these ; so warm is the feeling of the neighbourhood. 
I guessed as much, and arranged with my butcher to take them back 
in that case ; and he said they would eat all the better for the ride. 
But'as for the cod, perhaps you will accept him. I could never take 
him back to Flamborough.’ 

* Ride away, sir, ride away!’ said the farmer, who had better not 
have measured swords with Mordacks; ‘I were thinking of sending a 
cart over there, so soon as the weather should be opening of the roads 
up. But the children might be hankerin’ after meat, the worse for 
all the snow-time.’ 

‘It is almost impossible to imagine such a thing. Universally 
respected, suddenly cut off, enormous family with hereditary hunger, 
all the neighbours well aware of straitened circumstances, the kindest- 
hearted county in Great Britain,—sorrow and abundance must have 
cloyed their appetites, as at a wealthy man’s funeral. What a fool I 
must have been, not to foresee all that!’ 

‘Better see than foresee,’ replied the farmer, who was crusty 
from remembering that he had done nothing; ‘ neighbours likes to 


wait for neighbours to go in; same as two cows staring at a new- 
mown meadow.’ 
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Cuarter XLIV. 
THE WAY OF THE WORLD. 


CiiFFs snow-mantled, and storm-ploughed sands, and dark grey billows 
frilled with white, rolling and roaring to the shrill east wind, made 
the bay of Bridlington a very different sight from the smooth fair 
scene of August. Scarcely could the staggering colliers, anchored 
under Flamborough Head (which they gladly would have rounded, if 
they could) hold their own against wind and sea, although the outer 
spit of sand tempered as yet the full violence of waves. 

But if everything looked cold and dreary, rough, and hard, 
and bare of beauty, the cottage of the late lieutenant, standing on 
the shallow bluff, beaten by the wind, and blinded of its windows 
from within, of all things looked the most forlorn, most desolate, 
and freezing. The windward side was piled with snow, on the 
crest of which foam-pellets lay, looking yellow by comparison, and 
melting small holes with their brine. At the door no footmark broke 
the drift ; and against the vaporous sky no warmer vapour tufted the 
chimney-pots. 

‘I am pretty nearly frozen again, said Mordacks; ‘ but that 
place sends another shiver down my back. All the poor little devils 
must be icicles at least.’ 

After peeping through a blind, he turned pale betwixt his blueness, 
and galloped to the public-house abutting on the quay. Here he 

marched into the parlour, and stamped about, till a merry-looking 
landlord came to him. ‘Have a glass of hot, sir; how blue your 
nose is!’ the genial master said to him. The reply of the factor 
cannot be written down, in these days of noble language. Enough 
that it was a terse malediction of the landlord, the glass of hot, and 
even his own nose. Boniface was no Yorkshireman; else would he 
have given as much as he got, at least in lingual currency. As it 
was, he considered it no affair of his, if a guest expressed his nation- 
ality. ' 

"You must have better orders than that to give, I hope, sir.’ 

‘ Yes, sir, [ have. And you have got the better of me; which 
has happened to me three times this day already, because of the 
freezing of my wits, young man. Now you go in to your best locker, 
and bring me your very best bottle of cognac—none of your govern- 
ment-stuff, you know ; but a sample of your finest bit of smuggling. 
Why did I swear at a glass of hot? Why, because you are all such a 
set of cold scoundrels. I want a glass of hot, as much as man ever 
did. But how can I drink it, when women and children are dying— 
perhaps dead for all I know—for want of warmth and victuals? Your 
next-door neighbours almost, and a woman whose husband has just 
been murdered! And here you are swizzling, and rattling your 
coppers. Good God, sir! The Almighty from heaven would send 
orders to have His own commandment broken.’ 
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Mr. Mordacks was excited, and the landlord saw no cause for it. 

‘What makes you carry on like this?’ he said. ‘ It was only last 
night we was talking in the tap-room of getting a subscription up, 
downright liberal. I said I was good for a crown, and take it out of 
the tick they owes me. And when you come to think of these hard 
times 

‘Take that ; and then tell me if you find them softer.’ Suiting 
the action to the word, the universal factor did something omitted 
on his card, in the list of his comprehensive functions. As the fat 
host turned away, to rub his hands, with phosphoric enjoyment of his 
future generosity, a set of highly energetic toes, prefixed with the 
toughest York leather, and tingling for exercise, made him their 
example. The landlord flew up among his own pots and glasses, his 
head struck the ceiling, which declined too long a taste of him; and 
anon a silvery ring announced his return to his own timbers. 

‘ Accept that neighbourly subscription, my dear friend, and 
acknowledge its promptitude,’ said Mr. Mordacks; ‘and now be 
quick about your orders; peradventure, a second flight might be 
less agreeable. Now don’t show any airs; you have been well 
treated, and should be thankful for the facilities you offer. I know 
a poor man, without any legs at all, who would be only too glad, if 
he could do what you have done.’ 

‘Then his taste must be a queer one,’ the landlord replied, as he 
illustrated sadly the discovery reserved for a riper age—that human 
fingers have attained their present flexibility, form, and skill, by 
habit of assuaging, for some millions of ages, the woes of human body. 

* Now don’t waste my time like that,’ cried Mordacks ; and seeing 
him draw near again, his host became right active. ‘ Benevolence 
must be inculcated,’ continued the factor, followed strictly in pursuit; 
‘I have done you a world of good, my dear friend; and reflection 
will compel you to heap every blessing on me.’ 

‘1 don’t know about that,’ replied the landlord. 

It is certain, however, that this exhibition of philanthropic vigour 
had a fine effect. In five minutes, all the resources of the house 
were at the disposal of this elevating agent, who gave his orders 
right and left, clapped down a bag of cash, and took it up again, 
and said, ‘ Now just you mind my horse, twice as well as you mind 
your fellow-creatures. Take a leg of mutton out, and set it roasting. 
Have your biggest bed hot for a lot of frozen children. By the Lord, 
if you don’t look alive, I’ll have you up for murder.’ As he spoke, a 
stout fishwoman came in from the quay; and he beckoned to her, 
and took her with him. 

‘You can’t come in,’ said a little weak voice, when Mr. Mordacks, 
having knocked in vain, began to prise open the cottage door ; 
‘mother is so poorly; and you mustn’t think of coming in. Oh, 
whatever shall I do, if you won’t stop when I tell you ?’ 

‘Where are all the rest of you? Oh, in the kitchen, are they? 
You poor little atomy, how many of you are dead ?’ 
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‘None of us dead, sir; without it is the baby.’ Here Geraldine 
burst into a wailing storm of tears. ‘I gave them every bit,’ she 
sobbed—‘ every bit, sir, but the rushlights ; and them they wouldn’t 
eat, sir, or I never would have touched them.. But mother is gone 
off her head, and baby wouldn’t eat it.’ 

‘You are a little heroine, said Mordacks, looking at her—the 
pinched face, and the hollow eyes, and the tottering blue legs of her. 
‘You are greater than a queen. No queen forgets herself in that 
way.’ 

‘ Please, sir, no; I ate almost a box of rushlights, and they were 
only done last night. Oh, if baby would have took to them!’ 

‘Hot bread and milk in this bottle—pour it out—feed her first, 
Molly,’ Mr. Mordacks ordered; ‘the world can’t spare such girls as 
this. Oh, you won’t eat first! Very well; then the others shall not 
have a morsel, till your mouth is full. And they seem to want it 
bad enough. Where is the dead baby?’ 

In the kitchen, where now they stood, not a spark of fire was 
lingering ; but some wood-ash still retained a feeble memory of 
warmth ; and three little children (blest with small advance from 
babyhood) were huddling around, with hands, and faces, and sharp 
grimy knees, poking in for lukewarm corners; while two rather 
senior young Carroways were lying fast asleep, with a jack-towel over 
them. But Tommy was not there; that gallant Tommy, who had 
ridden all the way to Filey after dark, and brought his poor father to 
the fatal place. 

Mordacks, with his short, bitter-sweet smile, considered all these 
little ones. They were not beautiful, nor even pretty; one of them 
was too literally a chip of the old block, for he had reproduced his 
dear father’s scar; and every one of them wanted a ‘ wash and brush 
up,’ as well as a warming, and sound victualling. Corruptio optime 
pessima. These children had always been so highly scrubbed, that 
the great molecular author of existence, dirt, resumed parental sway, 
with tenfold power of attachment and protection, the moment soap 
and flannel ceased their wicked usurpation. 

‘Please, sir, I couldn’t keep them clean, I couldn’t!’ cried 
Geraldine, choking, both with bread and milk, and tears; ‘I had 
Tommy to feed through the coal-cellar door; and all the bits of 
victuals in the house to hunt up; and it did get so dark, and it was 
so cold. I am frightened to think of what mother will say, for my 
burning up all of her brushes, and the baskets. But please, sir, little 
Cissy was afreezing at the nose.’ 

The three little children at the grate were peeping back over the 
pits in their shoulders, half frightened at the tall, strange man, and 
half ready to toddle to him for protection; while the two on the 
floor sat up and stared, and opened their mouths for their sister’s 
bread and milk. Then Jerry flew to them, and squatted on the 
stones, and very nearly choked them with her spoon and basin. 

‘ Molly, take two in your apron, and be off, said the factor to the: 
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stout fishwoman, who was simply full of staring, and of crying out 
‘Oh lor!’—* pop them into the hot bed at once; they want warmth 
first, and victuals by-and-by. Our wonderful little maid wants food 
most. I will come after you with the other three. But I must see 
this little wonder fill her own poor stomach first.’ 

‘ But, please, sir, won’t you let our Tommy out first ?’ cried Jerry, 
as the strong woman lapped up the two youngest in her woolsey apron, 
and ran off with them. ‘ He has been so good, and he was too proud 
to ery, so soon as ever he found out that mother couldn’t hear him. 
And I gave him the most to eat of anybody else, because of him being 
the biggest, sir. It was all as black as ink, going under the door ; 
but Tommy never minded.’ 

‘Wonderful merit! While you were eating tallow! Show me 
the coal-cellar, and out he comes. But why don’t you speak of your 
poor mother, child ?’ 

The child, who had been so brave, and clever, self-denying, labo- 
rious, and noble, avoided his eyes, and began to lick her spoon, 
as if she had had enough, starving though she was. She glanced up 
at the ceiling, and then her eyes fell, and the blue lids trembled over 
them. Mordacks saw that it was childhood’s dread of death. 

‘ Show me where little Tommy is,’ he said; ‘we must not be too 
hard upon you, my dear. But what made your mother lock you up 
and carry on so ?’” 

*I don’t know at all, sir, said Geraldine. 

* Now, don’t tell a story,’ answered Mr. Mordacks ; ‘ you were not 
meant for lies; and you know all about it. I shall just go away, if 
you tell stories.’ 

‘Then all I know is this, cried Jerry, running up to him and 
desperately clutching at his riding-coat ; ‘ the very night dear father 
was put into the pit-hole—oh, hoo, oh, hoo, oh, hoo !’ 

‘ Now we can’t stop for that,’ said the general factor, as he took 
her up and kissed her, and the tears, which had vainly tried to stop, 
ran out of young eyes upon well-seasoned cheeks; ‘ you have been a 
wonder. I am like a father to you. You must tell me quickly, or 
else how can I cure it? We will let Tommy out then, and try to 
save your mother.’ 

‘Mother was sitting in the window, sir,’ said the child, trying 
strongly to command herself, ‘and I was to one side of her, and 
Tommy to the other, and none of us was saying anything. And then 
there came a bad wicked face against the window, and the man said, 
“ What was it you said to-day,ma’am?” And mother stood up—she 
was quite right then—and she opened the window, and she looked 
right at him, and she said, “ I spoke the truth, John Cadman. Be- 
tween you and your God it rests.” And the man said, “ You shut 
your black mouth up, or you and your brats shall all go the same way. 
Mind one thing—you’ve had your warning.” Then mother fell away, 
for she was just worn out, and she lay upon the floor, and she kept on 
moaning, “There is no God! there is no God!” after all she have 
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taught us to say our prayers to. And there was nothing for baby to 
draw ever since.’ 

For once in his life Mr. Mordacks held his tongue; and his face, 
which was generally fiercer than his mind, was now far behind it in 
ferocity. He thought within himself, ‘ Well, I am come to some- 
thing, to have let such things be going on in a matter which pertains 
to my office—pigeon-hole 100! This comes of false delicacy—my 
stumbling-block perpetually! No more of that. Now for action.’ 

Geraldine looked up at him, and said, ‘ Oh, please, sir... And then 
she ran off, to show the way towards little Tommy. 

The coal-cellar flew open before the foot of Mordacks, but no 
Tommy appeared till his sister ran in. The poor little fellow was 
quite dazzled with the light, and the grime on his cheeks made the 
inrush of fresh air come like wasps to him. 

‘Now, Tommy, you be good,’ said Geraldine ; ‘ trouble enough 
has been made about you.’ 

The boy put out his underlip, and blinked with great amazement. 
After such a quantity of darkness and starvation to be told to be 
good was a little too bad; his sense of right and wrong became fluid 
with confusion ; he saw no sign of anything to eat ; and the loud 
howl of an injured heart began to issue from the coaly rampart of 
neglected teeth. 

‘Quite right, my boy,’ Mr. Mordacks said; ‘ you have had a bad 
time, and are entitled to lament. Wipe your nose on your sleeve, 
and have at it again.’ 

' ‘ Dirty, dirty things I hear. Who is come into my house like this ? 
My house and my baby belong to me. Go away all of you. How 
can I bear this noise ?’ 

Mrs. Carroway stood in the passage behind them, looking only fit 
to die. One of her husband’s watch-coats hung around her, falling 
nearly to her feet; and the long clothes of her dead baby, which she 
carried, hung over it, shaking like a white dog’s tail. She was stand- 
ing with her bare feet well apart, and that swing of hip and heel 
alternate, which mothers, for a thousand generations, have supposed 
to lull their babies into sweet sleep. 

For once in his life the general factor had not the least idea of 
the proper thing todo. Not only did he not find it, but he did not 
even seek for it, standing aside rather out of the way, and trying to look 
like a calm spectator. But this availed him to no account whatever. 
He was the only man there, and the woman naturally fixed upon 
him. 

‘ You are the man,’ she said, in a quiet and reasonable voice, and 
coming up to Mordacks with the manner of a lady; ‘you are the 
gentleman, I mean, who promised to bring back my husband. Where 
is he? Have you fulfilled your promise ?’ 

‘My dear madam, my dear madam, consider your children, and 
how cold you are. Allow me to conduct you to a warmer place You 
scarcely seem to enter into the situation.’ 
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*Oh yes, I do, sir--thoroughly, thoroughly. My husband is in 
his grave; my children are going after him, and the best place for 
them ; but they shall not be murdered. I will lock them up, so that 
they never shall be murdered.’ 

‘My dear lady, I agree with you entirely. You do the very 
wisest thing, in these bad times. But you know me well. I have 
had the honour of making your acquaintance in a pleasant. manner. 
I feel for your children, quite as if I was—I mean, ma’am, a very 
fine old gentleman’s affection. Geraldine, come and kiss me, my 
darling. Tommy, you may have the other side; never mind the coal, 
my boy ; there is a coal-wharf quite close to my windows at home.’ 

These children, who had been hiding behind Mr. Mordacks and 
Molly (who was now come back), immediately did as he ordered them ; 
or rather Jerry led the way, and made Tommy come as well, by a 
signal which he never durst gainsay. But while they saluted the 
general factor (who sat down upon a box toaccommodate them), from 
the corners of their eyes they kept a timid, trembling, melancholy 
watch upon their own mother. 

Poor Mrs. Carroway was capable of wondering. Her power of 
judgment was not so far lost as it is in a dream—where we wonder at 
nothing, but cast off sceptic misery—and for the moment she seemed 
to be brought home from the distance of roving delusion, by looking 
at two of her children kissing a man, who was hunting in his pocket 
for his card. 

‘ Cireumstances, madam,’ said Mr. Mordacks, ‘have deprived me 

of the pleasure of producing my address. It should be in two of my 
pockets, but it seems to have strangely escaped from both of them. 
However, I will write it down, if required. Geraldine, dear, where 
is your school-slate ? Go and look for it, and take Tommy with 
you. 
, This surprised Mrs. Carroway, and began to make her think. 
These were her children—she was nearly sure of that—her own poor 
children, who were threatened from all sides with the likelihood of 
being done away with. Yet here was a man, who made much of 
them, and kissed them, and they kissed him, without asking her 
permission ! 

‘I scarcely know what it is about,’ she said ; ‘and my husband is 
not here to help me.’ 

‘You have hit the very point, ma’am. You must take it on 
yourself. How wonderfully clever the ladies always are! Your 
family is waiting for a Government supply; everybody knows that 
everybody in the world may starve, before Government thinks of sup- 
plying supply. Ido not belong to the Government—although if I 
had my deserts, I should have done so—but fully understanding them, 
I step in, to anticipate their action. I see that the children of a very 
noble officer and his admirable wife, have been neglected; through 
the rigour of the weather, and condition of the roads. I am a very 
large factor in the neighbourhood, who make a good thing out of all 
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such cases. I step in; circumstances favour me; I discover a good 
stroke of business; my very high character, though much obscured 
by diffidence, secures me universal confidence. The little dears take 
to me, andItothem. They feel themselves safe under my protection, 
from their most villanous enemies. They are pleased to kiss a man 
of strength, and spirit, who represents the Government.’ 

Mrs. Carroway scarcely understood a jot of this.- Such a rush of 
words made her weak brain go round ; and she looked about vainly for 
her children, who had gladly escaped upon the chance afforded. But she 
came to the conclusion she was meant to come to—that this gentleman 
before her was the Government. 

‘I will do whatever I am told,’ she said, looking miserably round, 
as if for anything to care about; ‘only I must count my chil- 
dren first ; or the Government might say there was not the proper 
number.’ 

‘ Of all points, that is the very one that I would urge,’ Mordacks 
answered, without dismay. ‘ Molly, conduct this good lady to her 
room. Light a good fire, as the Commissioners have ordered ; warm 
the soup sent from the arsenal last night, but be sure that you put no 
pepper in it. The lady will go with you, and follow our directions. 
She sees the importance of having all her faculties perfectly clear, 
when we make our schedule, as we shall do in a few hours’ time, of 
all the children; every one with the date of their birth, and their 
Christian names, which nobody knows so well as their own dear 
mother. Ah, how very sweet it is, to have so many of them; and to 
know the pride, the pleasure, the delight, which the nation feels in 
providing for the welfare of every little darling !’ 


CuapteR XLV. 
THE THING IS JUST. 


‘Was there ever such a man?’ said Mr. Mordacks to himself, as he 
rode back to Flamborough against the bitter wind, after ‘ fettling ’ 
the affairs of the poor Carroways, as well as might be for the present ; 
‘ as if I had not got my hands too full already, now I am in for another 
plaguesome business, which will cost a lot of money, instead of bring- 
ing money in! How many people have I now to look after? Inthe 
first place, two vile wretches,—Rickon Goold, the ship-scuttler, and 
John Cadman, the murderer—supposing that Dr. Upandown and Mrs. 
Carroway are right. Then, two drunken tars, with one leg between 
them, who may get scared of the law, and cut and run. Then, an 
outlawed smuggler, who has cut and run already ; and a gentleman 
from India, who will be wild with disappointment, through the things 
that have happened since I saw him last. After that, a lawyer, who 
will fight tooth and nail, of course, because it brings grist to his mill. 
That makes seven: and now to all these I have added number eight, 
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and that the worst of all—not only a woman, but a downright mad 
one, as well as seven starving children. Charity is a thing that pays 
so slowly! That this poor creature should lose her head just now, is 
most unfortunate. I have nothing whatever to lay before Sir Duncan, 
when I tell him of this vile catastrophe, except the boy’s own asser- 
tion, and the opinion of Dr. Upandown. Well, well, “faint heart, 
&c.”—I must nurse the people round; without me they would all 
have been dead ; virtue is its own reward. I hope the old lady has 
not burned my hare to death.’ 

The factor might well say, that without his aid, that large family 
must have perished. Their neighbours were not to be blamed for 
this, being locked out of the house, and having no knowledge of the 
frost and famine that prevailed within. Perhaps, when the little 
ones began to die, Geraldine might have escaped from a window, and 
got help in time to save some of them, if she herself had any strength 
remaining; but as it was, she preferred to sacrifice herself and obey 
her mother. ‘ Father always told me,’ she had said to Mr. Mordacks, 
when he asked her how so sharp a child could let things come to such 
a pitch, ‘ that when he was out of the way, the first thing I was to 
mind always, was to do what mother told me: and now he can’t come 
back no more, to let me off from doing it.’ 

By this time, the ‘ Cod with the Hook in his Gills’ was as much at 
the mercy of Mr. Mordacks, as if he had landed and were crimping 
him. Widow Precious was a very tough lady to get over, and she 
liked to think the worst she could of everybody—which proves in the 
end the most charitable course, because of the good-will produced by 
explanation—and for some time she had stood in the Flamburian 
attitude of doubt towards the factor. But even a Flamburian may 
at last be pierced ; and then (as with other pachydermatous animals) 
the hole, once made, is almost certain to grow larger. So by dint of 
good offices here and there, kind interest, and great industry, among 
a very simple and grateful race, he became the St. Oswald of that 
ancient shrine (as already has been hinted) and might do as he liked, 
even on the Sabbath-day. And as one of the first things he always 
liked to do, was to enter into everybody’s business, he got into an 
intricacy of little knowledge, too manifold even for his many-fibred 
brain. But some of this ran into, and strengthened, his main clue, 
leading into the story he was labouring to explore, and laying before 
him, as bright as a diamond, even the mystery of ear-rings. 

‘My highly valued hostess and admirable cook,’ he said to Widow 
Precious, after making noble dinner, which his long snowy ride and 
work at Bridlington had earned ; ‘in your knowledge of the annals of 
this interesting town, happen you to be able to recall the name of a 
certain man, John Cadman ?’ 

‘Ah, that ah deah,’ Widow Tapsy answered, with a heavy sigh 
which rattled all the dishes on the waiter ; ‘and sma’ gude o’ un, 
sma’ gude whativer. Geroot wi’ un!’ 

The landlady shut her firm lips, with a smack, which Mordacks 
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well knew by this time,though seldom foreclosed by it now, as he had 
been, before he became a Danish citizen. He was sure that she had 
some good reason for her silence; and the next day he found that the 
girl who had left her home, through Cadman’s villany, was akin, by 
her mother’s side, to Mistress Precious. But he had another matter 
to discuss with her now, which caused him some misgivings, yet had 
better be faced manfully. In the safe philosophical distance of York 
from this strong landlady, he had (for good reasons of his own) ap- 
pointed the place of meeting with Sir Duncan Yordas at the rival 
hostelry, the Inn of Thornwick. Widow Precious had a mind of 
uncommonly large type, so lofty and pure of all petty emotions, that 
if anyone spoke of the Thornwick Inn, even upon her back premises, 
her dignity stepped in and said—‘ I can’t abide the stinkin’ naam 
0” un.’ 

Of this persistently noble regard of a lower institution Mr. Mor- 
dacks was well aware ; and it gave him pause, in his deep anxiety to 
spare a tender heart, and maintain the high standard of his breakfast 
kidneys. ‘ Madam,’ he began; and then he rubbed his mouth with 
the cross-cut out of the jack-towel by the sink, newly set on table, 
to satisfy him for a dinner-napkin. ‘ Madam, will you listen, while 
I make an explanation ?’ 

The landlady looked at him, with dark suspicions gathering. 

‘ Joost spak’ oot,’ she said, ‘ whativer’s woorkin’ i’ thah mahnd.’ 

‘I am bound to meet a gentleman near Flamborough to-morrow,’ 
Mr. Mordacks continued, with the effrontery of guilt; ‘who will 
come from the sea. And, as it would not suit him to walk far inland, 
he has arranged for the interview at a poor little place, called the 
Thorny Wick, or the Stubby Wick, or something of that sort. I 
thought it was due to you, madam, to explain the reason of my en- 
tering, even for a moment——’ 

‘Ah dawn’t care. Sitha—they mah fettle thee there, if thow’s 
fondhead enew.’ 

Without another word she left the room, clattering her heavy 
shoes at the door; and Mordacks foresaw a sad encounter on the 
morrow, without a good breakfast to ‘fettle’ him for it. It was not 
in his nature to dread anything much, and he could not see where he 
had been at all to blame; but rather would he have taken ten per 
cent. off his old contract, than meet Sir Duncan Yordas, with the 
news he had to tell him. 

One cause of the righteous indignation, felt by the good mother 
Tapsy, was her knowledge that nobody could land just now, in any 
cove under the Thornwick Hotel. With the turbulent snow-wind 
bringing in the sea, as now it had been doing for several days, even 

he fishermen’s cobles could not take the beach, much less any stranger 
craft. Mr. Mordacks was sharp ; but an inland factor is apt to over- 
look such little facts marine. 

Upon the following day he stood in the best room of the Thorn- 
wick Inn, which even then was a very decent place to any eyes uncast 
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with envy---and he saw the long billows of the ocean, rolling before 
the steady blowing of the salt-tongued wind, and the broad white 
valleys that between them lay, and the vaporous generation of great 
waves. They seemed to have little gift of power for themselves, and 
no sign of any heed of purport ; only to keep at proper distance from 
each other, and threaten to break over, long before they meant to do 
it. But to see what they did, at the first opposition of reef, or crag, 
or headland bluff, was a cure for any delusion about them, or faith in 
their liquid benevolence. For spouts of wild fury dashed up into 
the clouds; and the shore, wherever any sight of it was left, weltered 
in a sadly frothsome state, like the chin of a Titan with a lather- 
brush at work. 

‘ Why, bless my heart!’ cried the keen-eyed Mordacks ; ‘ this is 
a check I never thought of. Nobody could land in such a surf as 
that, even if he had conquered all India. Landlord, do you mean to 
tell me any one could land?’ And if not, what’s the use of your inn 
standing here ?’ 

‘ Naw, sir, nawbody cud laun’ joost neaw. Lee-ast waas, nut to 
ca’ fur naw yell to dry hissen.’ 

The landlord was pleased with his own wit—perhaps by reason of 
its scarcity—and went out to tell it in the tap-room while fresh; and 
Mordacks had made up his mind to call for something—for the good 
of the house and himself—and return with a sense of escape to his 
own inn; when the rough frozen road rang with vehement iron, and 
a horse was pulled up, and a man strode in. The landlord having 
told his own joke three times, came out with the taste of it upon his 
lips ; but the stern dark eyes looking down into his, turned his smile 
into a frightened stare. He had so much to think of that he could 
not speak—which happens not only at Flamborough—but his visitor 
did not wait for the solution of his mental stutter. Without any 
rudeness, he passed the mooning host, and walked into the parlour, 
where he hoped to find two persons. 

Instead of two, he found one only, and that one standing with his 
back to the door, and by the snow-flecked window, intent upon the 
drizzly distance of the wind-struck sea. The attitude and fixed 
regard were so unlike the usual vivacity of Mordacks, that the visitor 
thought there must be some mistake, till the other turned round and 
looked at him. 

* You see a defeated, but not a beaten man,’ said the factor, to 
get through the worst of it. ‘Thank you, Sir Duncan, I will not 
shake hands. My ambition was to do so, and to put into yours another 
hand, more near and dear to it. Sir, I have failed. It is open to 
you to call me by any hard name that may occur to you. That will 
do you good; be a hearty relief; and restore me rapidly to self- 
respect, by arousing my anxiety to vindicate myself.’ 

‘It is no time for joking; I came here to meet my son. Have. 
you found him, or have you not ?’ 


Sir Duncan sat down, and gazed steadfastly at Mordacks. His 
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self-command had borne many hard trials; but the prime of his life 
was over now, and strong as he looked and thought himself, the 
searching wind had sought’ and found weak places in a sun-beaten 
frame. But no man would be of noble aspect, by dwelling at all upon 
himself. 

The quick intelligence of Mordacks—who was of smaller though 
admirable type—entered into these things at a flash. And through- 
out their interview, he thought less of himself and more of another 
than was at all habitual with him, or conducive to good work. 

‘You must bear with a very heavy blow,’ he said ; ‘ and it goes to 
my heart to have to deal it.’ 

Sir Duncan Yordas bowed, and said, ‘The sooner the better, my 
good friend.’ 

‘I have found your son, as I promised you I would,’ replied Mor- 
dacks, speaking rapidly; ‘healthy, active, uncommonly clever, a very 
fine sailor, and as brave as Nelson, of gallant appearance—as might 
be expected—enterprising, steadfast, respected, and admired, benevo- 
lent in private life, and a public benefactor. A youth of whom the 
most distinguished father might be proud. But—but ; 

‘Will you never finish ?’ 

‘ But by the force of circumstances, over which he had no control, 
he became in early days a smuggler, and rose to an eminent rank in 
that profession.’ 

‘I do not care two pice for that; though I should have been 
sorry if he had not risen.’ 

‘He rose to sych eminence as to become the High Admiral of 
smugglers on this coast, and attain the honours of outlawry.’ 

‘I look upon that as a pity. But still we may be able to rescind 
it. Is there anything more against my son ?’ 

* Unluckily there is. A commander of the coast-guard has been 
killed in discharge of his duty; and Robin Lyth has left the country 
to escape a warrant.’ 

‘What have we to do with Robin Lyth? I have heard of him 
everywhere—a villain and a murderer.’ 

‘God forbid that you should say so! Robin Lyth is your only 
son.’ 

The man whose word was law to myriads, rose without a word 
for his own case; he looked at his agent with a stern, calm gaze, and 
not a sign of trembling in his tall broad frame; unless, perhaps, his 
under-lip gave a little soft vibration to the grizzled beard, grown to 
meet the change of climate. 

‘Unhappily, so it is,’ said Mordacks, firmly meeting Sir Duncan’s 
eyes; ‘I have proved the matter beyond dispute; and I wish I had 
better news for you.’ 

‘I thank you, sir. You could not well have worse. I believe it 
upon your word alone. No Yordas ever yet had pleasure of a son. 
‘The thing is quite just. I will order my horse.’ 

‘Sir Duncan, allow. me a few minutes first. You are a man of 
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large judicial mind. Do you ever condemn any stranger, upon 
rumour? And will you, upon that, condemn your son ?’ 

‘ Certainly not. I proceed upon my knowledge of the fate between 
father and son, in our race.’ 

‘That generally has been the father’s fault. In this case you 
are the father.’ 

Sir Duncan turned back, being struck with this remark. Then 
he sat down again; which his ancestors had always refused to do, and 
had rued it. His nature was rugged as theirs; but hardship, self- 
discipline, and knowledge of the world had shaped it. And he spoke 
very gently, with a sad faint smile. 

‘I scarcely see how, in the present case, the fault can be upon the 
father’s side.’ 

‘Not as yet, I grant you. But it would be so, if the father refused 
to hear out the matter, and joined in the general outery against his 
son, without even having seen him, or afforded him a chance of self- 
defence.’ 

‘I am not so unjust, or unnatural, as that, sir. I have heard 
much about this—sad occurrence in the cave. There can be no 
question that the smugglers slew the officer. That—that very unfor- 
tunate young man may not have done it himself—I trust in God that 
he did not even mean it. Nevertheless, in the eye of the law, if he 
were present, he is as guilty as if his own hand did it. Can you 
contend that he was not present ?’ 

‘Unhappily, I cannot. He himself admits it ; and if he did not, 
it could be proved most clearly.’ 

‘Then all that I can do,’ said Sir Duncan, rising, with a heavy 
sigh, and a violent shiver caused by the chill of his long bleak ride, 
‘ is first to require your proofs, Mr. Mordacks, as to the identity of my 
child who sailed from India with this—this unfortunate youth ; then to 
give you a cheque for 5,000/., and thank you for skilful offices, and 
great confidence inmyhonour. Then I shall leave with you what sum 
you may think needful for the defence, if he is ever brought to trial. 
And probably after that—well, I shall even go back to end my life 
in India. Most Englishmen like to come home to doit. But for 
me, there is no temptation now.’ 

‘My proofs are not arranged yet, but they will satisfy you. I 
shall take no 5,000l. from you, Sir Duncan ; though strictly speaking 
I have earned it. But I will take one thousand, to cover past and 
future outlay, including the possibility of a trial. The balance I 
shall live to claim yet, I do believe; and you to discharge it, with 
great pleasure. For that will not be, until I bring you a son, not 
only acquitted, but also guiltless; as I have good reason for be- 
lieving him to be. But you do not look well; let me call for 
something.’ 

‘No, thank you. It is nothing; I am quite well; but not quite — 
seasoned to my native climate yet. Tell me your reasons for believ~ 
ing that.’ 
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‘I cannot do that in a moment. You know what evidence is, a 
hundred times as well as Ido. And in this cold room you must not 
stop. Sir Duncan, I am not a coddler, any more than you are. And 
I do not presume to dictate to you. But I am as resolute a man as 
yourself. And I refuse to go further with this subject until you are 
thoroughly warmed and refreshed.’ 

* Mordacks, you shall have your way,’ said his visitor, after a 
heavy frown, which produced no effect upon the factor; ‘you are 
as kind-hearted as you are shrewd. Tell me, once more, what your 
conviction is; and I will wait for your reasons, till—till you are 
ready.’ 

‘Then, sir, my settled conviction is, that your son is purely 
innocent of this crime; and that we shall be able to establish that.’ 

‘God bless you for thinking so, my dear friend. I can bear a 
great deal; and I would do my duty. But I did love that boy’s 
mother so.’ 

The general factor always understood his business; and he knew 
that no part of it compelled him now to keep watch upon the eyes of 
a stern proud man. 

‘Sir, I am your agent, and I magnify mine office,’ he said, as he 
took up his hat to go forth. ‘One branch of my duty is to fettle 
your horse; and in Flamborough they fettle them on stale fish.’ 
Mr. Mordacks strode, with a military tramp, and a loud shout for 
the landlord, who had finished his joke by this time, and was paying 
the penalties of reaction. ‘Gil Beilby, thoo’st nobbut a fondhead,’ 
_ he was saying to himself. ‘Thoo mun hev thy lahtel jawk, thof it 
crack’th thy own pure back.’ For he thought that he was driving 
two great customers away, by the flashing independence of too 
brilliant a mind; and many clever people of his native place 
had told him so. ‘ Make a roaring fire in that room,’ said Mor- 
dacks. 


(To be continued.) 





Mr. GLADsTONE’s ANCESTORS. 


THE GLEDSTANES OF GLEDSTANES AND COKLAW: 


A CHaptTer iN Otp ScorrisH Srory. 


\HE small, yet ancient and picturesque town of Biggar lies in the 
j]_ Upper Ward of Lanarkshire. It is some three miles eastward 
from the main valley of the Clyde. But it has a stream of its own— 
the Biggar Burn—which afterwards rises to the dignity of the 
Biggar Water; and to the west and south of the town, Tinto and 
Culter Fell throw grand shadows, towards the afternoon, over the 
otherwise flat and uninteresting haughs. Biggar has grown up 
through the centuries under the protection of the Lords Fleming, 
and their towers of Boghall. In itself and its surroundings it has 
many interesting associations with old story. Near it is Biggar 
Moss, where, as Blind Harry tells us in a picturesque way, Wallace 
put to rout ‘the reyffar King,’ as he scornfully and defiantly called 
him,—the hated Edward. We need not meanwhile disturb the old 
tradition. There is the ancient Pass of Corscryne by which the 
broken English host fled southwards to Birkhill and the Solway. 
The faces of old warriors and the scenes of old battles are about us 
in a way tempting, us to tarry over the past. But we have no time 
to-day for this. It is the 2nd of January, 1880; the day is short, 
the sky is grey, and we have a long walk before us. So, turning our 
back on the railway station and the heights of Culter Fell and 
Cardon, we make our way northwards for the line of the Biggar 
Burn; we pass through the head of the town and up the hill by the 
burn-side. We pause but for a moment by the wall of the ancient 
church, with its quaint Gothic exterior and its pointed Romanesque 
windows. It dates from the turmoil of the period immediately 
before the Reformation, and it recalls the earnest but shortsighted 
and fruitless efforts of the Lords Fleming to arrest the upbreaking of 
the ancient faith by finely wrought building and new ecclesiastical 
endowments. For many more centuries than the present Church 
has stood, the townsfolk and burgesses of Biggar have been laid in 
the surrounding churchyard. And in it there is a spot set apart to 
a name in which we take an interest, and into whose history we are 
now inquiring. There we find lying several generations of men who 
bore the name of Gledstanes, Gladstones, and finally Gladstone. 
The first of the name was laid in Biggar churchyard in 1756. 
Before that period the Gledstanes had been buried in the church- 
yard of Liberton, then a moorland parish to the north of Biggar. 
The change of burying-place indicated a change in the fortunes of 
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the family. When they buried in Liberton, they were laid there as 
the lairds of The Gledstanes—as Gledstanes of that Ilk—and latterly 
as the lairds of Arthurshiel in the same parish, and they were con- 
signed with all the reverence of privacy to their own aisle. But 
since 1756, they have been laid in Biggar churchyard simply as 
honest tradesmen and burgesses of the town are laid—in the picce of 
ground set apart for them among their neighbours and equals in 
the daily life of the place. The men whose dust lies here thus 
belong to a family to which a great interest attaches, not only from 
the striking vicissitudes of fortune which it has undergone, but also 
for the part which its members have played in local, especially 
Border story, for its restoration in our times to its original landed 
position, above all for the power which one of its members in our own 
day has had and still has in moulding the policy and the destinies of 
the British nation. For the great-grandson of the Gladstones who 
was first laid in Biggar churchyard is the statesman and scholar— 
William Ewart Gladstone. 

Let us go on now to see the original seat of this ancient and 
stalwart line, and let us look for a little at the story of the race. We 
leave the churchyard to the right and proceed northwards, following 
for the most part the line of the Biggar Burn. We leave Cambus- 
Wallace, and go on through the Carwood. Still ascending, we come 
to the pastoral uplands of Muirlee. We go on past Castlelochy, and 
then reach the Bell Craig, 1,005 feet above the sea. Here the road 
descends, passes across a streamlet, and on the rising knowes on the 
opposite side we first see the object of our walk and interest—the 
two Gledstanes, Wester and Easter. It was on that knowe lying 
below us, known as Easter Gledstanes, that the family named of . 
that Ik had its original seat; it was there they lived in very early 
times and for several generations, and it was from that spot they 
came forth to add to the deeds—many of them valiant, some of 
them dark enough—of Border story. 

Looking down and around from the Bell Craig, let us note the 
surroundings of The Gledstanes. In the small valley on this side a 
streamlet or syke makes its way as a feeder to a burn which flows 
northward to the valley of the South Medwyn now before us, and 
joins it ere it fuses with the North Medwyn, and the united stream 
makes its way to the Clyde. This burn has its source in a long hill 
to our right, which slopes upwards to the north, rises to a height of 
more than 1,000 feet, and is named Coklaw. The burn is the Ghyll 
Burn, showing that the Scandinavians, who left a good sprinkling of 
their names along the head-waters of the Tweed and the Clyde, 
reached as far as the valley of the Medwyn and its tributary 
glens. 

The surrounding outlook over earth and sky is of the widest and 
finest kind—thoroughly characteristic of a Lowland, even a Border 
landscape. There is no far prospect to the west; only the Bell 
Craig, now wooded in the usual conventional manner of the south 
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of Scotland, with the hardiest and the cheapest firs—monotonous and 
crowded. But to the east nature is pure, intact, and grand. The 
Black Mount, heather-covered to the top, and surrounded by two or 
three heights, rises to about 1,700 feet—a massive and shapely hill. 
Boreland Hill is to the north ; the Medwyn Water flanks it in that 
direction with its pastoral and solitary valley ; and on the other side 
vf the stream Dunsyre Hill, with its white pointed top, gives a distinct 
and picturesque impression in relief. Other lower hills flow along 
the north side of the valley of the Medwyn, accompany it, and sink 
with it, as it tends to its fall in the haugh of the Clyde. The plough 
has now told on the knowes and valleys, and the natural pasture 
lands only recover their verdure after being torn up, sown, and 
cropped; but there is still a distinctive pastoral feeling in the 
region. The sheep dot the knowes, and in the olden time, and not 
very long ago, these heights of the Gledstanes and Coklaw would 
have seemed a typical specimen of the secluded and pathetic up- 
lands which form the true heart of the Border Land of Scotland. 
But we make a slight descent, cross the valley, and we are at the 
Gledstanes. And what are the Gledstanes now? Wester Gledstanes, 
which stands a few hundred yards from Easter Gledstanes, is an 
old abandoned farm-house, with a line of outhouses and cottages 
adjoining. Easter Gledstanes is a new farm-house with good capa- 
cious byres, on the best principles for rearing and fattening cattle— 
suggesting modern markets and their demands. Both farms are now 
the property of the Society for Propagating Christian Knowledge ; 
and the directors are obviously careful of the farmer and the knout. 
But there is no mistaking the old fashion of the surroundings. 
There is the avenue which led to the castle, and of which one side 
at least retains its grand old trees—chiefly ashes, as fine as are to be 
seen anywhere in the country. There are lines of green mounds 
marking the boundaries of parks or squares, skirted also by stately 
trees—elms and planes, as well as ashes. They are about nine hun- 
dred feet above sea level, yet rise magnificently to the heavens. The 
ancient castle or peel-tower which stood in a square of trees in front 
of the modern farm-house has wholly disappeared. Only its green 
mounds remain, facing the small burn which, as was wont, deter- 
mined its site. But recently was the last or ground arched roof of 
the tower cleared away; and so fast were its stones knit together by 
the old mortar, that two or three charges of dynamite were required 
to blast it into pieces—an application of the discoveries of modern 
science for which of course we ought to be duly thankful Its 
various coloured stones—telling of old volcanic forces in the Pent- 
lands and regions immediately to the south—now make a curious 
and picturesque mosaic in the ox-stalls required by modern farming 
wants. But let us be just to the destroyers, or rather, I believe, to 
the architect acting under their instructions. The old tower had for 
a lintel above a window or doorway—I am not sure which—a curious 
stone, with carving and a monogram. This has been carefully pre- 
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served and placed in the wal] of a new stable. Thus I represent 
it :— 





This 1619 indicates a date too modern for the Gledstanes. The 
I M represents, I think, John Menzies, of Culterallers, who had 
succeeded the Menzies, to whom the Gledstanes disposed of the pro- 
perty some time before. 

Then there is another relique, which was got in the low cattle 
vault of the tower. This, too, is built into the wall of the modern 
byres. It is evidently the lower part of a handmill for corn, A 
more recent relique there still is. We have a stone lintel with in- 
dented letters, now built into one of the byres, with the inscrip- 


tion :— 
17 G.R. K.M. 78 


Who these were it is hard to say, though I was told the letters 
could once be truthfully read. 

Well, here, in this high bleak moorland, as it then was, we find 
the first mention of the name of Gledestane, or Gledstanes as it 
was afterwards commonly written. Herbert de Gledestane appears on 
the Ragman Roll of 1296 as one of the lairds who swore fealty to 
Edward I. The origin of the name is obvious. It is the gled or 
glede, the old Angle or Scotch for hawk or falcon, and stane is for 
stone or rock. There may have been some spot where Wester or 
Easter Gledstanes now stands once known by the name of the Gled’s 
stane. But we have only to look a little to the south-west, where 
Bell Craig rises to upwards of a thousand feet, to see where of old 
the gled would find his resting-place, whither he would retire with 
his prey, and where too of a morning he would tell of the dawn, 
and rouse the inmates of the dwellings. As Gawain Douglas 
puts it :-— 

Fast by my chalmir in heych wisnit trees 
The soir gled quhisles loud with mony ane pew, 
Quhairby the day was dawn weil I knew. 


Originally apparently Gledestane or Gledstane, the name very soon 
came to be written Gledstanes, Gledstaines, Gladstanes, Gladstones. 


Finally it has become, what must be pronounced to be a meaningless 
form, Gladstone. 
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Nearly fifty years pass on, over the struggles of Wallace and 
Bruce, and the Gledstane is still at the head of the Ghyll Burn. In 
the time of David II. the family add to their landed possessions. Now 
they get lands in the valley of the Eddlestone Water, about a mile 
from the town of Peebles, and some twenty miles south-east of the 
Ghyll Burn. They had evidently been of use to the king. After 
David’s defeat and capture at Neville’s Cross (1346), there were nego- 
tiations regarding the transfer to England of the shires of Roxburgh, 
Selkirk, Tweeddale, and Lauderdale. Umphraville, Percy, and Neville 
were the English Commissioners ; the abbots of Melrose, Jedburgh, 
Dryburgh, and several laymen, including Patrick and William of 
Gledstanes, acted for Scotland. In 1365, after David’s return to 
Scotland, he granted to William of Gledstanes, the son and heir to 
William of Gledstanes, knight, deceased, the lands of Woodgrenynton. 
These lands can still be identified. They were then pleasant slopes 
and meadow lands near and around the old religious house of Chapel- 
hill, which stood amid its orchards, watered by the Eddlestone. 

This was apparently the first addition to the fortunes of the laird 
of Gledstanes. But another was soon to follow. One John Trumble 
[Turnbull] held the lands of Hundleshope, ‘the hungry, hungry 
Hundleshope’ of the old picturesque rhyme. For the haugh lands 
were then under water—in fact, a loch—and the hills and glens now 
to be prized for their stern and savage beauty, their alpine recesses, 
and their autumn glow of heather, were, perhaps, looked at, in the 
‘days of cattle and corn,’ as but a bare possession. Yet old Hun- 
dleshope has a fine ring about it—of the sound of the horn and the 
tongue of the hound ; for it is in its earliest form the Houndwallshope, 
or the Hope of the Hound’s Well. And in those far-back days its 
heights and its wild glens would be the hardest hunting-ground, the 
best refuge for deer and boar and wolf which even the grand hills 
around afforded. 

John Trumble got the lands of Hundleshope from David IL., 
between 1329 and 1371. Obviously he had come across from the 
old Turnbull country of Bedrule. Margaret, John’s caughter, only 
child and heiress, was wooed and won by William Gledstanes of 
Gledstanes. Matters had been fitly arranged by John Trumble and 
young Gledstanes in the old quaint fortalice of Hundleshope—now 
long passed away. In due time there came a son, John Gledstanes ; 
and finally Margaret, his mother, resigned to him in her lifetime the 
lands of Hundleshope, which she had inherited from her father. 
‘These lands were duly conveyed to the son by a charter of Robert III., 
somewhere between 1390 and 1406. It was probably after 1390, 
as William Gledstanes, presumably the husband, was then living, 
and appears as signatory to a charter of Robert III. of date 1391. 

But Margaret Trumble was destined to bring to the Gledstanes 
another territorial connection. She had property in Teviotdale. In 
her lifetime, and still in the reign of Robert III., she further resigned 
to this fortunate son John Gledstanes (called apparently after old 
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John Trumble, her father) certain other lands, which she inherited im 
the parish of Roberton, by the Borthwick Water, not far from Brank- 
some, and also lands in the town of Selkirk. About the same time: 
the Gledstanes seem to have got lands in the neighbourhood of 
Hawick, in the valley of the Slitrig and parish of Cavers. These 
were probably also part of the heritage of Margaret Trumble. They 
consisted of Ormiston, Orchard, and Hummelknowes, lying to the 
south-east of the town of Hawick. They were held by feudal tenure 
from the great Border house of Douglas. One is led to think of 
Margaret Gledstanes as a sweet, gentle woman, and as a kind and 
loving mother, thus to treat her son. She did for him all that she 
could, and what she thought was kindest and best. Here was a lucky 
chance for a lad to make his way in the world—for a laird to become 
a lord—and adding gradually, as he now might have done, to his 
possessions, to become a territorial magnate, like Scott of Buccleuch, 
whose prospects at this time were by no means so great. But some- 
how or other the tide was missed, and Margaret Trumble’s son does 
not seem to have advanced in this line. Rather, after this he was 
more in Teviotdale, where his possessions were comparatively small, 
than in the Upper Ward and Tweeddale, where his estates were con- 
siderable. Perhaps there was an impetuous temper in the family, 
which preferred the constant fervours of the Border raids to the com- 
paratively unfrequent intrusions on Upper Tweeddale. The Gled- 
stanes certainly after this period are heard of more, in the neighbour- 
hood of Hawick, than in their original district. 

We come now to a curious incident in the history of the family. 
There is an historical fact tolerably well ascertained, known as the 
Siege of Coklaw. In 1403 the Earl of Northumberland and his son 
Hotspur followed Earl Douglas, who had ravaged Northumberland 
with a band of Scots, and caught them as they were making their 
way back to Scotland, on the rugged slope of Homildon Hill, above 
Wooler. A night more, and Douglas and the Scots would have been 
high up on the Cheviots, by the head of the Kale Water, where the 
Percies would have found it hard to deal with them, or even to catch 
them. But, as fate would have it, the tired Scots encamped on the 
southern slope of Homildon Hill, amid broken and rugged ground, 
with the heights of the Cheviots to their back, which cut off all 
chance of retreat in case of disaster. 

Douglas and the Scots were badly beaten. The mound down on 
the rough road to Homildon shows where the hardest of the fight took 
place, and where Scotch and English men lie buried. Douglas was 
made prisoner; and Henry IV., in pursuance of the traditional 
Edwardian policy of asserting feudal rights over Scotland, gave to 
the Earl of Northumberland a grant of the whole Douglas territory 
in Teviotdale. This sort of present was, of course, rather of a 
doubtful character. It was easy to offer, but not so easy to take. 
But the Percies had deeper designs than Henry himself surmised. 
They had aims at the Crown of England itself. They did not thus 
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care so much for the possession of the Douglas lands, as for the 
possession of the person and goodwill of the Douglas himself. Ac- 
cordingly, they sought and succeeded in concerting an ailiance with 
Douglas while in captivity, to help them to dispossess Henry, and 
secure the crown of England for their family. But, in obedience 
to Henry’s orders, and as a formal taking possession of the lands of 
Douglas, they marched for a day into Scotland, into the heart of the 
territory of Dougias in Teviotdale, and laid siege to the somewhat 
insignificant tower of Coklaw. This was on the lands of Ormiston. 
It was the property of the feudal vassal of Douglas—Gledstanes of 
Gledstanes and Coklaw. The Percies lay before this tower for some 
time. They battered it in a listless sort of way, and after some 
days they retired to England, with articles of agreement that it was 
to be delivered up after so many weeks. The whole movement was 
a mere pretext, which concealed the design of ascertaining the 
strength of the Douglas vassals, and organising the conspiracy which 
they were plotting against their own king. The result of the whole 
was the famous battle of Shrewsbury, in which the Percies, aided by 
Douglas, rose against their king. They suffered a disastrous defeat— 
Hotspur, the son, being slain, and Douglas wounded and taken 
prisoner. ' 

As bearing on our present narrative, the curious thing about the 
Perey movement is that the Earl, in his despatches to the king,. 
speaks of the Castle he laid siege to as Ormiston Castle. This was, 
doubtless, the name of a part of the Gledstanes’ property ; and it is 
said that the tower of Coklaw occupied a site in front of the com- 
paratively modern Ormiston House. The ruins of Coklaw Castle 
remained until about the middle of last century. There can be no 
doubt that Gledstanes of Gledstanes was also, especially latterly,. 
Gledstanes of Coklaw. He is named indifferently as both in an 
indictment for slaughter, to be noticed subsequently. But the 
question is, Where was this Coklaw? Was it originally the Coklaw 
on Ormiston, or was it the Coklaw which adjoins Easter Gledstanes 
in the parish of Liberton? There is a hill so named—bounding 
with Easter Gledstanes— having on its northern slope a small 
property called Gledstanes Boreland. Was Coklaw then the pro- 
perty of the Gledstanes originally, and did they retain this after 
parting with the Gledstanes estate? This seems to me very prob- 
able. When they left Lanarkshire to reside in Teviotdale, they put 
up their tower on Ormiston; but they called the tower Coklaw in 
memory of their original possession in Lanarkshire. Hence Percy 
naturally spoke of Ormiston Castle. The Gledstanes had but newly 
acquired it ; and in process of time, through association with them, it 
came to be called Coklaw. Gledstanes of Gledstanes was also Gled- 
stanes of Coklaw in the reign of Robert III. (1390-1406). Had 


* See a very picturesque account of this by Mrs. Oliver, in her interesting book, 
The Gledstancs and the Siege of Coklaw. 
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Ormiston Castle been at that time Coklaw, Percy would have so 
designated it in 1403. 

After the time of the siege of Coklaw we find various references 
ito Gledstanes, chiefly signatures in public documents connected 
with Teviotdale. On March 22, 1564, John Gledstanes of that [lk 
‘is one of the subscribers to a contract of reconciliation and amity 
between the Scotts and the Kerrs after years of deadly feud; and 
‘Gledstanes appears as an adherent of Buccleuch. Still more curious 
than this, looked at in the light of modern times, is the circumstance 
suggested by the lines of old Scott of Satchells. He tells us:— 


The barons of Buccleuch they kept at their call 
Four-and-twenty gentlemen in their hall ; 

All being of his name and kin, 

Each two had a servant to wait on him. 


‘Of these ‘ four-and-twenty gentlemen,’ twenty-three were Scotts, and 
the twenty-fourth was Walter Gledstanes of Whitelaw—a cadet of 
-Gledstanes of that ilk—and ‘a near cousin of my lord.’ His father 
or grandfather had married a Scott of Buccleuch. 

The Gledstanes emerge again into public notice at the time of 
the Raid of the Reidswire. This conflict took place in a sudden and 
unlooked-for manner in the summer of 1575, on the southern slope 
of the Carter Fell, as one passes dowuwards to the Reed Water—a 
charming hill-side, now full of soft green pastoral beauty and peace, 
with pathos enough to touch the sternest heart. It is a day of a 
Warden Court. The Scotch and English representatives are there, 
with their followers. They, and all who come to sue or to defend, 
are mounted and armed. Scotts, Elliotts, Armstrongs, Turnbulls, 
Rutherfurds—the keenest blood of the Borders—are there from the 
north side of the Cheviots. 


Then Teviotdale came to wi’ speed ; 

The Shirrif brought the Douglas down, 
Wi’ Cranstone, Gledstone, good at need, 
Baith Rewle Water and Hawick Town. 


It is an eager, keen-eyed, and impassioned assembly, and it needed 
but the first semblance of impatient word on the part of a leader to 
stir the string of every bow among his followers in the gathering. 
‘The Redesdale Borderers—who had probably first heard service in 
the church of Elsdon (Eliesdun), and ere leaving had sharpened, as 
was their wont, their arrows on the sandstone pillars of the house of 
God—were the first to yield to the impatient impulse. They sent a 
shower of arrows on the Scots; the challenge was promptly re- 
turned; and, amid the deafening slogans of the Border names, an 
impetuous onslaught was made on the men of Redesdale and Tyne- 
dale; and, stalwart foes as they were, after a stern conflict,— 


Then ower the knowe, without good-night, 
They fled, with mony a shout and yell. 
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Sir John Heron, on the English side, was killed; and Sir John 
Carmichael, the Scottish warden, had to go and compose the matter 
of the irregular skirmish with the strong-minded Elizabeth, who 
rated him soundly for the whole business. 

The Gledstanes held the Hundleshope estate, from the time of 
Margaret Turnbull, for more than two hundred years. During the 
greater part of that period there seems to have been a chronic feud 
between the Gledstanes and the Town Council of the neighbouring 
burgh of Peebles. Among the large possessions of the burgh at that 
time was the hill, or rather ‘the four hillis, of Cademuir. This 
ridge lay directly to the north of Hundleshope, and the two estates 
marched with each other. Cademuir was a very ancient burghal 
property. The common pasture of Cademuir was confirmed to the 
burgh, as even then an ancient right, by James II. (1451-2). It was: 
as old as the first infeftment of the burgh. Its ‘four hillis’ are 
beautiful pasture land, except on the south side facing Hundleshope, 
which are craggy, and for the most part covered with ‘slidders,’ or 
screes. Cademuir was in the old times partly in natural pasture, 
and partly under the plough. It was even famous for its oats, for 
the old local rhyme speaks of— 


Cademuir cakes, Bonnington Lakes, 
Crookston, and the Wrae ; 

Hungry, hungry Hundleshope, 

And scawed Bell’s Brae. 


It was thus a tempting bit of land to be so near ‘ hungry Hundles- 
hope.’ This was more remarkable for the savage grandeur of its 
glens, and the dark russet of the heather through nine months of 
the year, than for its verdure or its oats. The Gledstanes had not 
been long in Hundleshope until they advanced a claim to at least 
some part of Cademuir. The succeeding years are mainly a record 
of their restless desire to get hold of the hill in part or in whole. 
Claims to a share in the common lands were preferred by John 
Gledstanes of that ilk, and Thomas Lowis of Menner ; and these the 
king (March 26, 1482) appointed to be determined by an ‘in- 
quisition,’ to be chosen by the next Justice Aire at Peebles. This 
Aire, sitting in the Tolbuith at Peebles, found, after inquiry (Feb- 
ruary 18, 1484-5), that ‘the communitie of the burgh of Peblis is in 
possession in propirte of the occupaccioun and sawing of the common 
of Cadismure, and common Strouthir, debatable betwit thame and 
Johne Gledstanes of that ilk and Thomas of Lowis of Menner.’” 
Notwithstanding this legal decision, John of Gledstanes of Coklaw 
still persists in letting out to tenants parts of the lands of Cademuir. 
These tenants and he himself are again prosecuted before the Lords 
of Council (January 17, 1505-6), and they are prohibited from 
further interference with the common, the decision of the Justice 
Aire of 1484 being confirmed. As Gledstanes’ tenants amounted to 
twenty, the portion of Cademuir he claimed must have been by no 
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means inconsiderable. The rights of the burgh to the bill were again, 
for purpose of greater security, fully confirmed by charter of James 
IV. (July 24, 1506). Next year (January 2, 1506-7) appeared at 
Peebles most of those who had been Gledstanes’ tenants, dwellers near 
the marches of Cademuir, and acknowledged their wrong-doing in 
occupying the lands, and declared they would in time coming cease 
to do so. But John of Gledstanes of Coklaw—for this he is named, 
as well as of that [lk—was a persistent man. Twelve years after the 
first troubling of the burgh ‘in the brooking of their lands of 
Cademuir,’ he was at the business again. The Governor of Scotland 
‘was out of the country, and there was general insecurity. This was 
John’s opportunity. Accordingly, on the Sunday before June 8, 1518, 
“the said Johne’ sent his household men and servants, and ‘ cruelly 
‘dang and hurt thair [the burgh’s] hirdis and servants, that were kepand 
thair corne and gudis within thair said propir lands, and left twa of 
them liand on the field for deid, and houndit thair cattale furth of 
their awne grund.’ And what is worse, when in the afternoon of the 
same Sunday the Peebles folk came up to the hill to look after their 
wounded servants, John, ‘ perseverand in his evill mynd, send furth 
Johne of Gledstanes his nevoy and apperand air, Archibald Gledstanes, 
his sone, and others to the number of twenty-six men,’ attacked and 
chased the burghers off their own ground. This feud of the Gled- 
stanes with the burghers of Peebles continued for many years, and 
was marked by such atrocities as at length roused their peaceful 
neighbours to judicial action against them. In 1561 we find ‘ John 
Gledstanes, of Coklaw, dilatit for the slaughter of umquhile Thomas 
Peblis and William Bell,’ before the Lords of Council. But nothing 
came of the business—either punishment for the crime, or compensa- 
tion to the relatives of the murdered men; and the terror of the 
Gledstanes lay so heavily upon the burgesses of Peebles that the lands 
of Cademuir were left waste and untilled for some years. The im- 
potency of law and the power of the individual in these terrible times 
could not receive a stronger illustration than in such a fact as this. 

Forty years afterwards the descendants of the murdered man are 
found still pursuing the family of the Gledstanes for redress, but 
without success. The murder was not disputed, the simple question 
was as to compensation to relatives; and even of this they got 
nothing. The usual barren phrase was ‘ sureties to satisfy parties for 
the slaughter of the said umquhile Thomas Peiblis.’ Such was the 
state of Scotland even after the union of the crowns. 

This desire for getting hold of Cademuir seems to have been 
hereditary with the Gledstanes, to have continued after they had 
parted with Hundleshope, and to have extended even to the ladies 
of the family. For we find in 1620 (March 30) that the provost 
and bailies of the burgh of Peebles complain that on the 1oth inst. 
Beatrix Ker Lady Gladstanes, William, Robert, and James, her sons, 
Robert Dickson in Hundelshope, Alexander Melrose there, and Wil- 
liam Ker, plowman there, with about ten other persons, ‘ all bodin in 
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feir of weir?’—the lady included—came to ‘the commontie of the 
burgh called Kaidmuir, whair some of the inhabitants were occu- 
pied in their lauchful affairs, upon their awin heritage, and thair 
threatened them with death gif they did not quit the ground.’ The 
defenders not appearing are denounced rebels. This seems to have 
been the last attempt on Cademuir by any one of the name of Gled- 
stanes. It was reserved for a later time to see this old burgh posses- 
sion swallowed up in the properties of neighbouring lairds. While 
it was held directly by the burgh, and only let out to tenants, it 
continued sate. But when the council embarked on the hazardous 
policy of giving rights of tenure and alienation to the burgesses, 
these proprietors readily became an easy prey in succession to the 
grasping neighbouring lairds; and now Cademuir, and the Strouthir, 
and Whitehaugh, and Eschiels, and Glentress, and many other fair 
lands have passed away for ever from the common good of the burgh. 

Gledstanes of that ilk seems to have parted with his property in 
Lanarkshire shortly before Hundleshope passed to the Scots—a 
branch of the house of Thirlestane. There was, however, in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the original lands another estate, though 
a small one, which had belonged to the Gledstanes from an early 
period; this was Arthurshiel. It lies to the west of the Gledstanes, 
nearer to Tinto, and is divided from them by White Castle, an old 
historic estate. This property was held in succession by members of 
the family till towards the close of the eighteenth century, when the 
son of the last Gledstanes of Arthurshiel removed to the neighbour- 
ing town of Biggar, and commenced business there as a maltman, 
then a flourishing trade in the town. This was William Gledstanes. 
He died in 1728, and was interred in the old family burying-ground 
in Liberton churchyard—the last earthly link of the Gledstanes with 
the old race whence they had sprung. 

John Gledstanes, the eldest son of William Gledstanes, and grand- 
son of the last laird of Arthurshiel, was born about 1693. He suc- 
ceeded his father in the business of maltman ; and his name appears 
as a witness on a legal document of 1730 as ‘ John Gladstones, malt- 
man and burgess in Biggar.’ He was also keeper of the baron’s 
girnal, or storehouse of the rents in kind, paid by tenants to the 
Lords Fleming, now Earls of Wigton. He died in 1756, leaving five 
sons and six daughters. Of these Thomas, the fourth son, left 
Biggar, and settled in Leith as a corn merchant. His son John 
went to, Liverpool, engaged in the West India trade, and acquired a 
large fortune. He purchased the estate of Fasque, and was created a 
baronet in 1846.3 Thomas his son succeeded him. Once again, then, 
after many vicissitudes of fortune, the old name of Gledstanes, some- 
what modified and clipped, but by no means improved, has taken its 
place among ‘ landit men ’—the greatest social distinction even ia 


? Equipped in war array. 
* See Hunter’s House of Biggar, where certain of these facts are given. 
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Radical Scotland. The brother of Sir Thomas, and third son of Sir 
John, is William Ewart Gladstone, of whom it may be said, that 
besides doing all that the scholar does in the study, he is still fore- 
most in energy among energetic statesmen, and unsurpassed, if 
indeed equalled, by any living orator in the marvellous spontaneity 
of noble thought and burning word. 

It is but a few weeks ago since Mr. Gladstone made a short visit 
to the Border Country, passing along the line of railway from Edin- 
burgh to Peebles, There he spoke a few words to an eager gathering. 
He said it was a fair land which he locked upon, and he added that 
the trampling on the political birthright of the people of the district, 
persistently done there, was not congruous with the natural beauty 
which he saw. He was probably not aware that the locality and 
surrounding scenes, though new to himself, were the familiar places 
of his forefathers. Within a mile of where he stood lay Winkston, 
Mailingsland, Acolmfield, his ancestral lands; and while addressing 
his audience his eye might have rested on the heights of Hundles- 
hope, the old Turnbull and Gledstanes hills. Had this occurred to 
him, an historic touch would certainly have lent a thrill of more than 
usual ardour even to his impassioned speech. Mr. Gladstone vindi- 
cating citizen rights, and generally quickening the moral sense of 
the country by his persuasive appeals, is a marked contrast to the 
Gledstanes of the sixteenth century and their doings on Tweedside. 
But we cannot help thinking that the strong spirit of the old Borderer 
is in the modern type of the nineteenth century, only inspiring and 
_ sustaining a nobler purpose, and working by different and higher 
ways. The eminent statesman sometimes speaks of there being only 
Scottish blood in his veins; he may even say that he has the blood, 
in a long and continuous stream, of the old Scottish Borderer; and 
therein has always lain an intense fervour—perhaps the truest per- 
fervid genius of the Scot—not unattended by a fine chivalry, a 
resolute independence, and a noble daring. This nature has never 
had much sense of compromise; it has been accustomed to straight 
aim and effort, to a grand self-reliance; and this joined, or rather 
subordinated, to a burning moral purpose, may explain the fervour— 
the attraction to some, and the repulsion to others— of the career of a 
great modern statesman. 

J. VEITCH. 





Dramonps, NaTuRAL AND ARTIFICIAL. 


HE Diamond has many histories. It has a chemical and a com- 
mercial, a mineralogical and a mystical history. It has what 
may be called a personal history, comprising the varied adventures 
of individual stones; there is a history of diamond cutting and 
counterfeiting, of diamond discoveries and diamond robberies, and 
there promises soon to be a history of diamond manufacture. The 
earliest known home of the gem was in India. From India it made 
its way westward to the Greeks, who, among its many remarkable 
qualities, singled out its pre-eminent hardness as that by which it 
was thenceforward to be distinguished when known, and detected 
when doubtful. They named it adamas,' the indomitable, and in- 
vented fables in illustration of this character, which passed current 
and unquestioned for many hundreds of years. Such was the obduracy 
of the genuine diamond, they maintained, that the attempt to break 
it between hammer and anvil resulted, not in the fracture of the 
stone, but in the rending of the metal; and numerous gems of the 
purest water were immolated, generation after generation, to the 
blind tradition of this perilous ordeal by iron. There was, indeed, it 
was added, one method by which this otherwise invincible resistance 
could be overcome. Immersion for a certain time in warm goat’s 
blood rendered the crystal amenable to the blows of the hammer, 
although even then, like the Calydonian hero at the siege of Thebes, 
it contrived to involve its sturdy adversary in its own destruction. 
‘Only a god,’ Pliny exclaims in a pious rapture, ‘ could have revealed 
such a valuable secret to men !’ 

Now the truth is, that the diamond, although the hardest of 
known substances, is also one of the most brittle, since it possesses 
a natural cleavage along which it splits with the utmost facility. 
When the Koh-i-noor was being recut, in 1852, the jeweller to whose 
care it was entrusted during the operation, submitted it to the in- 
spection of one of his most valued customers, who heedlessly let it 
slip through his fingers. The jeweller, seeing it fall, all but lost his 
senses with terror, and called forth a similar access of retrospective 
dismay in his distinguished visitor, by explaining that if the jewel 
had touched the ground at a certain angle, it would almost infallibly 
have separated into two fragments, and thus have finally terminated 
its notable career as a ‘ Mountain of Light.’ 

The extreme difficulty of polishing the diamond caused it, in 
early times, to be sought after as an amulet rather than as an orna- 


1 The form diamas occurs in Albertus Magnus, and other writers of the thirteenth 
century. Pinder, De Adamaunte. 
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ment. The belief in its efficacy both as a poison and as an antidote 
to poison is of high antiquity, and as regards the healing branch, is 
even yet not wholly extinct. Benvenuto Cellini relates that he owed 
his life to the avarice of an apothecary in substituting powdered 
beryl for the diamond-dust which he had been bribed to mix with his 
salad ; and the same pseudo-deadly substance was administered to Sir 
Thomas Overbury in the Tower. On the other hand, the Romans 
regarded it as a sure remedy, not only against poison, but against 
various other perils, and the conviction of its mystical virtues con- 
tinued to prevail throughout the Middle Ages. It was said to confer 
valour, to ensure victory, to repel witchcraft and madness, to give 
success in lawsuits. Pliny is careful to tell us that, if worn on the 
left arm touching the skin, it dispels nocturnal panic ; and Sir John 
Mandeville adds (although we are unable to discover that the market- 
price of the gem was seriously affected by the precept), that it should 
be given freely, not bought or sold. The same writer naively repeats 
the popular fable as to the propagation of their kind by these stones 
after the manner of living things; and gravely gives it as a result of 
experience that, if diligently moistened with May dew, they grow in 
greatness year by year! ? 

Diamond superstitions, in our days, seem to have taken refuge in 
the East. The Shah of Persia is said to possess one set in a scimetar, 
which has the power of rendering the wearer invisible, and the great 
diamond of the Rajah of Mattan in Borneo, weighing 367 carats,® 
and supposed to be the largest in existence, is credited with the 
virtue, not of a talisman alone, but of a panacea as well. The natives 
of the island believe that water in which it has been immersed cures 
every disorder; and the vast price offered for it by the Governor of 
Batavia, of 150,000 dollars, two ships of war fully equipped, together 
with sundry arms and munitions, was refused, not because of the 
intrinsic value of the jewel, but because the fortunes of the dynasty 
were traditionally affirmed to depend upon its possession. 

The art of diamond-cutting is usually supposed to have been 
invented by Louis van Berquem of Bruges, in 1456; but closer in- 
quiry shows that he only introduced important improvements into 
a method already in use. It is said that there were diamond- 
polishers at Nuremberg in 1373, and the same trade was exercised 
early in the following century in Paris, where a cross-way called ‘ La 
Courarie,’ once inhabited by the workmen, still exists among the 
diminishing relics of the past. Nor is it to be supposed that this art 
was entirely unknown to more ancient nations. In India, from the 


? History and Mystery of Precious Stones. By William Jones, F.S.A., p. 39- 

* The word ‘carat’ is derived through the Arabic from the Greek name («epdriov) 
of the fruit of the karob-tree, the beans of which, owing to their nearly invariable 
size, were long ago selected as a standard-weight for gold, by the natives of West 
Africa. Their use (or rather, as we should suppose, the use of an equivalent weight) 
passed thence to India, and was introduced into southern Europe by the Arabs. A 
carat is equal to 4 diamond grains, or to 3°17 grains troy. 
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earliest times, a mode of releasing the crystal from its native husk 
was employed, which probably differed less in principle than in appli- 
cation from that now used in London and Amsterdam. The gem- 
engravers of antiquity not only worked extensively with the diamond 
point, but in some rare cases engraved the ‘indomitable’ stone itself. 
In the Duke of Bedford’s collection, for instance, is a diamond en- 
graved with the head of Posidonius, and one bearing a portrait of a 
Roman emperor was to be seen at the Paris Exhibition of 1878. After 
the barbarian invasion, the art became the secret of a very few, with- 
out, it would seem, ever declining to extinction; for the diamond 
clasp which fastened the imperial mantle of Charlemagne at his 
coronation, had the natural faces of the crystals rudely polished, and 
cut diamonds have occasionally been found on medieval church orna- 
ments. 

It is, however, unquestionable that Berquem introduced the method 
of cutting diamonds into regular facets, and employed for the purpose 
the wheel, with the powder of the gem itself, precisely after'the mo- 
dern fashion. In 1475 he made his first experiment of the ‘ perfect 
cut’ on three rough stones sent him by Charles the Bold, who was 
famed for his magnificence in jewels. All three were worn by the 
unfortunate Duke of Burgundy, probably with some regard to safety 
as well as to splendour, in his disastrous battles with the Swiss ; but the 
talismanic virtue was gone out of them, for they were lost with the 
fortunes of their owner, and after many singular adventures found 
their way each to the treasury of a separate foreign potentate. The 
most celebrated of these was the ‘Sancy’ diamond, a fine stone of 
534 carats. It was picked up on the field of Nancy by a Swiss sol- 
dier, who sold it for a florin to a priest ; unsuspiciously redisposed of 
by him for a scarcely larger sum, and transported by the currents of 
chance or trade to Portugal, where it figured, in 1489, among the 
crown-jewels of the unlucky Dom Antonio. This monarch in diffi- 
culties first pledged, and then sold it for 100,000 livres to Harlay de 
Sancy, a French nobleman, whose descendant, Nicolas de Sancy, was 
induced to place the gem in pawn for the relief of a pressing 
exigency of the crown in the time of Henri III. For this purpose 
it was entrusted to a servant to be carried to a jeweller at Metz; but 
neither servant nor jewel reached their destination, and the conclusion 
seemed inevitable that the temptation had proved too strong for the 
man’s fidelity. De Sancy alone never wavered in his reliance on the 
devotion of his dependent, and maintained that only with his life 
would he have separated from the precious charge committed to him. 
And, in fact, after some further search had been made, the murdered 
body of the messenger was found by the roadside. It was opened, 
and the diamond was discovered in the stomach! Thus, by a last 
and despairing expedient of fidelity, this nameless hero baffled his 
foes at the very instant of succumbing to them, and left to posterity 





* Streeter, Precious Stones and Gems. 
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the memory of an action brighter than the gem whose safety it 
secured. 

Through some unknown channel the ‘ Sancy ’ came into the posses- 
sion of James II. of England, shared his exile, and was disposed of by 
him ‘ for a consideration’ to his royal host. The ‘ well-beloved ’ Louis 
wore it in the agrafe of his hat at his coronation, and it rested quietly 
in the treasury of the Tuileries until the troubles of the Revolution 
once more set it in circulation. It found its way to Spain, was sold 
by Godoy to Prince Demidoff, and purchased from him by Sir Jam- 
setjee Jejeebhoy for the sum of 200,000 florins. And here, for the 
present, its story ends. 

The comparative facility with which diamonds were cut by Ber- 
quem’s process brought them into general use as personal ornaments, 
thereby dealing a blow, from which they have never recovered, to the 
pearl-fisheries of South America. In the reign of Charles VII. the 
wives and daughters of the French nobility imitated the example of 
Agnes Sorel in decorating themselves profusely with these gems, and 
at the court of Francis I., 


A lady walled about with diamonds 


was no uncommon spectacle. Indeed, sumptuary laws were soon 
after passed to restrain this particular species of extravagance. Of the 
two forms of cutting now generally employed, the ‘rose’ has been in 
use since 1520, and the ‘ brilliant’ was invented by Vincenzo Peruzzi 
of Venice, towards the end of the seventeenth century. The first of 
these may be described as a faceted hemisphere; the second as a 
double cone, likewise covered with small facets, of which the upper 
portion, or ‘ crown,’ is truncated, the ‘ pavilion,’ or lower part, being 
but slightly blunted. The ‘ table’ cut is now only used for stones too 
shallow to admit of other treatment. The high value of this gem 
may be estimated from the fact that it is found worth while to facet 
splinters weighing not more than the five-hundredth part of a carat. 
All the great historical diamonds of the world own an Indian 
origin. The Rajah of Mattan’s great jewel was, it is true, found in 
Borneo, but its existence has hitherto been passed in the Oriental 
seclusion befitting its mystical character, not amid the glare and 
bustle of Western politics. The ‘ Braganza’ has continued since 
1741, when it was discovered in a Brazilian mine, in the possession 
of the Portuguese crown, and is still as jealously guarded from vulgar 
inspection as a beauty of the harem. This suspicious privacy, together 
with its extraordinary weight of 1,680 carats, induces a general be- 
lief that the stone is not a diamond, but a white topaz. Its value, if 
genuine, would amount, according to the usual mode of calculation, 
to the fabulous sum of 58,350,000/.! As far as mere size is con- 
cerned, the ‘ Stewart,’ from the South African diggings, is entitled 
to a foremost place among celebrated diamonds; but the jewels with 
the human interest of a story attaching to them—the ‘ Orloff,’ the 
‘ Florentine,’ the ‘ Regent,’ the ‘ Koh-i-noor,’ the ‘ Sancy’—hail from 
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the banks of the Kistna, or the mines of Raolconda or Bundeleund. 
Two of these, the Koh-i-noor and the Orloff, have singularly shared 
the vicissitudes of successive dynasties, and by their present position 
among the crown jewels—the one of England and the other of Russia 
—seem to symbolise the division of the sceptre of the East between 
those two great Powers. These twin stones are believed to be the 
fragments of a mighty crystal of 793 carats,® of which the tradition 
has been preserved by Tavernier, a French jeweller, who made a pro- 
fessional tour in the East in the time of the Grand Monarque. 
Their earliest history is, as may readily be imagined, obscure. Con- 
jecture, based upon their shape and size, makes them glitter for ages 
as the eyes of some monstrous idol in a Brahminical temple. History 
meets them at the capture of Agra and the overthrow of the native 
prince of Golconda, when they fell by separate caprices of fortune 
into the hands of the conquering Mogul dynasty. Baber exulted in 
the possession of the Koh-i-noor, and in his reminiscences estimates 
its value as equal to that of half the daily sustenance of the entire 
world. The same stone was seen by Tavernier in the treasury of 
Aurungzebe, and its companion was shortly afterwards extorted by 
that undutiful son from the possession of his captive father, Shah 
Jehan. They next appear as the spoil of Nadir Shah in 1739, and 
were in all likelihood seen by Pallas shining side by side upon the 
throne of the Persian conqueror, with the titles respectively of the 
* Mountain ’ and the ‘ Sea of Light.’ After his assassination in 1749, 
their stories divide. The ‘ Derya-i-noor’ was stolen by a French 
soldier, and, by the intervention of an Armenian named Shafras, 
reached the Amsterdam market, where it was purchased by Count 
Orloff for the Empress Catherine II. ‘The ‘Koh-i-noor’ was carried 
off by Ahmed Shah, and, under stress of prolonged persecution, was 
surrendered by his unhappy descendant, Shah Soojah, to the greed of 
Runjeet Singh. An attempt was made, on the plea of breaking the 
spell of misfortune which was supposed to accompany the jewel, to 
induce the Sikh chieftain to bequeath it on his deathbed to the temple 
of Juggernaut ; he was, however, obdurate, and the famous ‘ Moun- 
tain of Light’ illumined the treasury of Lahore until, after the British 
conquest of the Punjaub, it was formally presented by Lord Dalhousie 
to the Queen of England. Its weight was then 186 carats, but having 
been cut after the Indian manner, with a view to the preservation of 
its size rather than to the display of its lustre, it was less effective 
than many a counterfeit gem. It was accordingly recut as a regular 
‘brilliant’ by the best artist Amsterdam could produce, at a sacrifice 
of 80 carats, and a cost of 8,000/.; but, to the eye of a connoisseur, 
its form, even still, leaves much to he desired. 

The political conditions of the world have hardly changed more 
within the last two hundred years than the conditions of diamond- 


5 Schrauf, Handbuch der Edelsteinkunde. The fact that the base of each jewel is - 
& natural cleavage-plane, strongly supports this view. 
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digging ; and revolutions in the diamond trade succeed each other as 
rapidly now-a-days as revolutions in republics and empires. One 
still more fundamental has quite recently been threatened, but appears 
for the present to be averted. It remains to be seen whether the 
alarm excited by its approach was an empty panic, or a just pre- 
sentiment. Hitherto, new diamond-fields have been opportunely 
discovered as fast as the old ones became exhausted. It may now be 
hoped. that, by the time nature’s store comes to an end, that of the 
laboratory will be ready for use. The mines of Golconda‘ no longer 
pay the expenses of working. Where, in 1665, Tavernier found 
60,000 persons in lucrative employment, a few sudras and pariahs 
now earn a bare subsistence by sifting the gravel in search of its 
scanty treasures. Another region had, in the meantime, succeeded 
to the ancient honours of India. About 1725 a Portuguese traveller 
experienced in foreign merchandise, named Sebastian do Prado, 
visited Brazil, and was struck with the appearance of certain crystals 
used by the negroes as counters in playing at cards. On examination, 
these crystals proved to be diamonds. ‘Two years later, the mines of 
Minas Geraes were opened, and it has been estimated that, in the 
succeeding century and half, the amount of Brazilian stones brought 
to market was no less than thirteen million carats.’ As usual in 
such eases, they were encountered by a trade cabal, and were at first 
frequently sent to India that they might obtain Indian prices; but 
their quality was eventually recognised as fully equal to that of the 
finest gems from the Deccan. 

The discovery, in 1829, of diamonds in the gold-washings of the 
Ural, was due to the sagacity of Alexander von Humboldt. His 
observation of the close similarity between the alluvial beds of that 
region and those of the diamantiferous districts of Brazil, emboldened 
him to make a prediction which was no sooner published than it was 
fulfilled. But the yield has hitherto proved but a niggardly one. 

The diggings of South Africa are, however, of quite another 
order of importance, and may be expected to prove as significant for 
the natural history of the diamond, as they are momentous for its 
commercial status. The existence of these precious stones in the 
districts watered by the Orange and Vaal Rivers had long been an 
obscure tradition in the colony, and in a mission-map of about 1750, 
the words ‘ Here be diamonds’ stand inscribed across the region now 
known as Griqua-land West. But it was not until 1867 that a 
certain Niekirk, a Dutch trader, and O’Reilly, an ostrich-hunter, 
passing by the house of a boer named Jacobs, noted a singular pebble 
with which his children were playing. The stone was taken to Cape- 
town, purchased by Sir Philip Wodehouse for 500l., and sent, as the 
first Cape diamond, to the Paris Exhibition. The jewel known as 


* «Golconda ’ is, properly speaking, not the name of a mine, but of a fortress near 
Hyderabad, where the treasures of the Nizam, and especially his diamond-wealth 
from Parteal, Raolconda, and Ellore, are stored. 
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the ‘Star of South Africa’ (of 834 carats), was, two years later, 
brought by a Hottentot shepherd to the same Niekirk, who paid 400l. 
for it, and received the same day 12,0001. The riches of the famous 
* Du Toit’s Pan’ were brought to light by the discovery of diamonds 
in the mortar with which a Dutch farmer’s house had been built. 
The place was shortly afterwards, in the expressive colonial phrase, 
‘rushed,’ and the peaceful owner beheld with dismay the devastation 
and disorder attendant upon the unlooked-for conversion of his 
Arcadia into an Eldorado. 

The produce of the South African mines is enormous, and the 
quality of the stones, which is frequently marred by a somewhat 
tawny complexion, is reported to be improving. Indeed, a twin 
‘drop’ from the Vaal River, skilfully mounted by Mr. Streeter, was 
declared by experts to be of Indian extraction. Vast profits have, of 
course, been realised. One gentleman’s ‘claim’ is said to have 
cleared in two years 45,000/.° The New Rush Mine alone yields 
3,000l. a day. In 1875, when the diggers had been at work only 
four years, gems to the value of 34 millions sterling had been ex- 
tracted from it. The packets of diamonds sent by post-bag from 
Kimberley to Cape Town in 1876 weighed 773 lbs., and were worth 
1,414,590l. Nor does there seem to be any present prospect of the 
supply coming to anend. On the contrary, there is every reason to 
believe that only a very small portion of the diamantiferous regions of 
South Africa has yet been explored. 

The remarkable peculiarities of the diamond have long made it 
a special object of curiosity to the ignorant, and of enquiry to the 
scientific. In some of its qualities it is pre-eminent, in others unique. 
No substance in nature can compete with it in hardness. That is to 
say, its uttermost particles are clasped together in an embrace so 
close as to defy the ordinary means of disintegration. A crystal 
whose surface can be scratched by any other body whatsoever, is most 
assuredly not a diamond.’ The extraordinary brilliancy of this gem 
is due to the internal reflections produced by its high refractive 
power. Imprisoned, as it were, within its substance, the light, like 
Proteus in the bands of Aristeus, seeks escape in transformation, 
thus flashing back to the eye, 


Its sevenfold shaft of mystic fire untwined, 


in all the varying radiance of prismatic lustre. The phosphorescence 
of the diamond—in other words, its faculty of shining in the dark 
after a short exposure to sunlight—has long been noted and wondered 
at, but has never been explained. For the assertion that its ultimate 


* J. Boyle, Zo the Cape for Diamonds, p. 86. 

® Sir A, Conynghame, My Command in South Africa, p. 199. 

’ An exception should perhaps be made in favour of so-called ‘ boron-diamonds,’ 
which are said to have the power of scratching even the real gem. The element 
called ‘boron,’ which has some analogy with carbon, is not found in nature in the 
crystalline form, but has been so obtained by MM. Wohler and Déville, by heating 
aluminium with boracic acid. 
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atoms are set vibrating by the impulse communicated to them from 
the blue rays of the spectrum (those principally active in producing 
the phenomenon), is not an explanation, but another mode of stating 
the fact. The same effect can be produced by the application of 
mild heat or slight friction, and some specimens emit light when 
excited by electricity.'' The electrical susceptibility of this stone 
was known to the ancients, although they were probably not aware 
that mere change of temperature sufficed to call it into operation. 

But the quality which most markedly distinguishes the diamond 
from all other gems, is its combustibility. This peculiarity is of com- 
paratively recent discovery. A conjecture of Boetius de Boot," and 
an inconclusive attempt on the part of Robert Boyle, led the way to 
the celebrated experiment of the Florentine Academy in 1694, when 
a diamond, placed at the focus of a large concave mirror exposed to 
the rays of the sun, was ignited and consumed before the eyes of 
Cosmo III. and his court. The question as to the chemical com- 
position of the gem was thereby rendered of comparatively easy 
solution. Lavoisier, in 1775, showed that the product of combustion 
was carbonic acid gas. Sir Humphry Davy proved this substance 
to be the sole product. Mr. Smithson Tennant demonstrated that 
equal weights of diamond and charcoal yielded, in combination with 
oxygen, precisely equal quantities of carbonic acid. The proof was 
thus complete that diamond is nothing but crystallised carbon; a 
fact not the less surprising that it has become familiar. 

This extreme simplicity of constitution seemed irresistibly to 
invite, and long successfully baffled the artificial production of the 
gem. Carbon is one of the most intractable bodies in nature. Its 
singular flexibility in some directions is compensated by an equally 
singular rigidity in others. At no attainable temperature can it be 
either liquefied or vaporised. No acid attacks it. It is wholly in- 
soluble in water, and, under ordinary conditions, in every other 
known substance. The problem then how to obtain crystals of an 
element which can neither be melted, volatilised, nor dissolved, was 
evidently one of exceptional difficulty. An obvious preliminary 
inquiry was as to the method pursued by nature for the attainment 
of this end. By what process were diamonds formed in the vast 
primeval laboratory? On this point the widest possible divergences 
of opinion have existed, and still exist. Some ascribe to them a 
vegetable, some an animal, some a mineral origin. On one side it is 
maintained that a high degree of heat was necessary for their forma- 
tion. On the other, it is asserted that nothing regarding their origin 
is certain except that they were produced at a comparatively low 
temperature. One writer invokes the vague, but potent agency of 
electricity. Another points to the antique association of these 
problematical crystals with ‘thunderbolts.’ A third brings to bear 


" Emil Kluge, Handbuch der Edelsteinkunde. 
2 Gemmarum et Lapidarum Historia, lib. ii. cap. 1. 
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the unimaginable pressure of miles of superincumbent strata. From 
the frequency of their occurrence in company with gold, the ancients 
concluded diamonds to be the ‘ flower,’ or sublimation of the finest 
particles of that precious metal. By a somewhat closer process of 
reasoning, founded on his observation of the high refractive power of 
this gem, as compared with its specific gravity, Newton was led to 
the inference that it was an ‘ unctuous substance coagulated.’ And 
his authority largely contributed to establish and maintain the doc- 
trine of its organic origin. We believe, however, that a close con- 
sideration of the circumstances under which it is actually found in 
nature, leads to a directly opposite conclusion. 

The first fact to be noted regarding the native haunts of: the 
diamond is that it occurs almost exclusively in alluvial deposits. 
Indeed, the early Brazilian explorers sought for it only in river-beds, 
turning the stream, and digging through the superficial clay to the 
quartz gravel or cascalho beneath, where the gem was usually dis- 
covered in company with gold dust, garnets, spinel, emery, diaspore, 
and other rare minerals. From this connection came the use of 
the phrases ‘ pure water,’ ‘ finest water,’ &c., to denote the quality of 
the stones. Subsequently, the workings were carried on with equal 
success in dry deposits, which were, however, everywhere of the same 
general character. Similar conditions prevail in India, Australia, at 
the Cape, and in the Ural mountains. It is evident that the gem is 
here met with, not in the character of a denizen, but of a pilgrim. 
The home where it was born and bred must be soughtelsewhere. On 
further inquiry, it appears that the water-borne fragments with 
which it is associated are the débris of an ancient quartz rock, called 
itacolumite. Wherever this particular formation occurs, the diamond 
has hitherto been found invariably to accompany it, and in one part 
of Brazil it has even been discovered embedded in the mountain 
itself. It is not, then, going too far to assume (although even this 
has been doubted), that we have here the original matrix of this 
precious substance. Now the itacolumite belongs to the class of 
rocks known as ‘metamorphic.’ That is to say, it was originally 
deposited in water, but was subsequently so altered by heat as to 
lose all trace of stratification. The particles of which it is composed 
were derived from the primitive granite or gneiss, and are almost 
pure silica. It is needless to observe that it exhibits no trace of 
organic remains. 

The diamond-beds of South Africa were deposited in the basin of 
a vast inland lake. The so-called Karoo-formation to which they 
belong, occupies 200,000 square miles, and possesses an average 
thickness of 5,000 feet.'® The stones are at present discovered in 
two classes of position—in ‘river diggings, and in ‘dry diggings.’ 
The river diggings exhibit the ordinary characteristics of alluvial 
washings, but the dry diggings are remarkable as being apparently 
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the result of voleanic action. They consist in circular depressions, 
or * pans,’ filled with a species of detritus, evidently (as shown by the 
upward displacement of the horizontal shales at the edges) intruded 
from below. Beneath some superficial layers of sandy soil and cal- 
careous tufa, diamonds are found in a breccia of shale and sandstone, 
together with garnets and nodules of iron pyrites. The miners 
assert that the stones extracted from each separate ‘ pipe’ have a 
character of their own, and—like salmon from affluents to the same 
estuary—can be distinguished by the practised eye. This, however, 
we may safely set down as a digger’s legend; for it can scarcely be 
supposed that the volcanic activity displayed in the production of 
these ‘ pans’ has had any other effect than that of bringing to light 
the hidden treasures of deep-lying strata, and thus, by different 
means, attaining the same result accomplished elsewhere by the 
wearing of river-beds. 

The circumstances under which diamonds occur are thus seen 
not to be materially different in South Africa from what they are in 
other parts of the globe. Everywhere they are found in alluvial 
deposits, formed by the disintegration of itacolumite, or some similar 
sandstone rock, and everywhere their presence is associated with that 
of gold, platinum, and palladium, of rare minerals and precious gems. 
A connection that is persistent cannot be fortuitous; and it is 
reasonable to presume an analogous origin where we find a coincident 
history. Thus the hypothesis according to which diamonds are 
separated from all other precious stones, and assigned a place 
amongst fossil resins, has a well-grounded presumption against it. 
The constitution of the rock in which these crystals have been dis- 
covered, renders it practically certain that they were formed at a 
very high temperature ; and we may add, with extreme probability, 
the condition of great and continued pressure. Of the many theories 
as to their genesis propounded of late years, that which regards them 
as produced by the sublimation from the internal parts of the earth 
of carbon, either pure, or combined with some other substance 
(chlorine, for example), offends least against the ordinary laws of 
probability. On the other hand, some countenance is lent to the 
view that they originated in the liquefaction, at great depths, of 
carbonic acid gas, by the singular fact that some of these gems are 
found to be explosive in their nature. Quite recently a rose diamond 
was inspected by the Academy of Sciences at Philadelphia, which 
had exploded with some violence when incautiously exposed to 
sunshine on the sleeve of its elegant owner. An appreciable proportion 
of those extracted from some of the Cape diggings split or crack from 
the action of internal forces soon after their emergence to the light; 
and, more than two centuries ago, Tavernier relates that a mine 
near Raolconda was closed by order of Shah Jehan because the stones 
discovered there flew to pieces at the first touch of the wheel. It 


4 Boyle, Zo the Cape for Diamonds, p. 356. 
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seems, then, unquestionable, whatever view of their origin we may 
prefer, that certain of these crystals contrived, while still in process 
of formation, to entangle in their substance some portion of a highly 
volatile fluid (presumed to be carbonic acid), which, after the lapse 
of thousands, or it may be millions, of years, exerts unwelcome energy 
in the disruption of its costly prison-house. 

Enough has been said to show that the process by which diamonds 
came into being in the hidden places of the earth cannot readily be 
ascertained, even if it could easily be imitated. But, in truth, the 
puny forces at the chemist’s command are wholly incommensurable 
with the vast powers exerted in the universal manufactory ; and—what 
tells still more heavily against him—the time during which those 
forces act disappears utterly in comparison with the long ages of the 
world’s slow becoming. The infinite leisure of nature contrasts 
strangely with the counted moments of a busy- human life. The 
would-be gem-maker is then thrown back upon his own resources, 
and experiment, not inquiry, is plainly the road for him to follow. 
If the goal is to be reached, it must be by striking out a short way, 
not by following in the devious track of natural operations. 

So long ago as 1853, M. Despretz attempted to form diamonds 
by the prolonged action of electricity on carbon in a vessel exhausted 
of its air. At the end of some months, during which a strong 
current was kept continually passing, the platinum wires constituting 
the negative pole were perceived to be covered with fine black dust 
from the carbon cylinder at the positive pole. This dust, when 
examined with a microscope, was found to contain octahedral crystals, 
black and opaline white, which burned without residue, and acted in 
every respect like diamond powder. This experiment was evidently 
of scientific, not of commercial interest. Crystals so minute as to 
escape detection by the naked eye could show no reason for their 
continued production; and, accordingly, this and similar attempts, 
equally ingenious, but even less successful, were gradually relinquished 
and forgotten. Of late, however, semi-extinct hopes have been 
revived, and flagging interest has been stimulated by an important 
advance in another department of what has been called ‘ synthetic 
mineralogy. MM. Fremy and Feil, of Paris, by a process, the details 
of which need not here be dwelt upon, have succeeded, it is said, in pro- 
ducing in considerable quantity the substance known to mineralogists 
by the generic term of ‘corundum, and to jewellers, according to 
the different colouring matters mixed with it, by the specific designa- 
tions of ‘ ruby,’ ‘ emerald,’ and ‘ sapphire.’ This substance is, in fact, 
pure alumina, which had hitherto been crystallised artificially only 
with the utmost difficulty, and on a very smallscale. The announce- 
ment of this result could hardly fail to excite chemists to a still 
higher ambition, and accordingly, a severe competition in diamond 
manufacture has engaged, and still occupies, many of the laboratories 
of Great Britain. 


Mr. McTear, of the St. Rollox Works Glasgow, was the first 
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competitor in the field, but received a check which obliged him to. 
retire discomfited, though not vanquished. The crystals submitted 
by him for examination to Professor Story-Maskelyne (who seems by 
common consent to be appointed arbiter in the contest) were declared 
by that gentleman to answer none of the regular tests for diamond,” 
and jewellers momentarily shook off their alarm at the threatened 
depreciation of their merchandise. A more formidable champion 
was, however, already at hand. On February roth last Mr. Maske- 
lyne wrote to the ‘ Times,’ certifying that ‘some small crystallised 
particles,’ sent to him by Mr. J. Ballantine Hannay (who, like Mr. 
McTear, appears to be a ‘ Glasgow body’), possessed all the qualities 
of true diamond—they grooved a polished surface of sapphire, re- 
fracted light singly, and burned under the blowpipe on platinum- 
foil. No small sensation was created by this assurance on the highest 
authority, that a hitherto impregnable position had been triumphantly 
stormed by the advanced guard of chemical science, and a numerous 
and eager audience assembled, a week later, in the rooms of the 
Royal Society, to hear a preliminary paper read, in which the general 
principle of the discovery was unfolded. 

It seems that the result obtained by Mr. Hannay, like many other 
important inventions, though unforeseen, was not accidental. In the 
course of some valuable researches on the solubility of solids in gases, 
he observed that certain substances, such as silica and alumina, which 
are insoluble in water at ordinary temperatures, dissolve in steam (or, 
to speak more correctly, in ‘ water-gas ’), maintained at a great pres- 
sure and considerable heat. The idea naturally suggested itself to 
him that a solvent of a similar character might be found for 
carbon, which could then, in all probability, easily be obtained in 
a crystalline form. His expectations were indeed disappointed in 
this direction, but they were amply realised in another. When a gas 
containing carbon and hydrogen (say marsh-gas) is heated under 
pressure in presence of certain metals, he noticed that the hydrogen 
relinquishes the carbon to unite with the metal. It only needs the 
addition of a stable compound containing nitrogen, to compel the 
carbon, thus intercepted in a nascent state, to separate from its former 
companion in the shape of diamond. Although the part played by 
the nitrogen-compound has not yet been made quite clear, it is un- 
doubtedly essential to the success of the operation. 

The artificial production of diamonds is thus an accomplished 
fact, and modern science has added one more to its already numerous 
triumphs. But, while even an imperfect acquaintance with Mr. 
Hannay’s process adds to its speculative importance, from the valu- 


8 On further investigation, Mr. Maskelyne invited a suspension of judgment as to 
the precise nature of the substance produced by Mr. McTear. It seems in fact to be 
far from uniform in its character. Certain portions of it are hard enough to scratch, 
not only sapphire but even diamond; and a proportion of crystallised carbon is un- 
doubtedly present with the silica which forms its main constituent. Some slight 
modification of the process employed by him may not improbably lead to a less 
questionable success. 
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able theoretical considerations involved in it, the practical objections 
to it are perceived to be very grave, if not insuperable. They are 
three-fold. First, the difficulty of constructing vessels strong enough 
to resist the enormous pressure and high temperature necessarily 
employed, wrought-iron tubes of four inches external diameter, and 
only half an inch bore, splitting like pasteboard in nine cases out of 
ten. Next, the fragmentary character of the crystals obtained—a 
circumstance possibly due (as suggested by Mr. Hulke) to the sudden 
and disruptive expansion, on the removal of pressure, of gases en- 
closed in the crystallising body. Last comes what is in truth the 
leading question of expense. Mr. Hannay’s diamonds will not pay, 
and, from a commercial point of view, have consequently no exist- 
ence. So long as jewels can be extracted from the sands of Bahia 
and the mines of Griqua-land at a cheaper rate than that at which 
they can be produced in the laboratory, trade will continue to flow in 
its old channels. Even this, however, may yet be accomplished. 
Mr. Hannay has carried off the crown of wild olive; but he has left 
the 500 drachme to be claimed by future competitors. And we may 
readily believe that they will not be lacking. Dr. Sydney Marsden, 
late of Sheffield, is said to be working actively in this direction, and 
we understand that Mr. Carl von Buch, of Christ Church, Oxford, has 
taken out a patent for the same purpose. From some hints relating 
to his method which have reached us, there seems no reason why it 
should not prove economical as well as effective, and so comply with 
the financial, no less than the scientific conditions of a prosperous 
issue. 

It appears to be commonly lost sight of that these gems have a 
commercial value entirely independent of their decorative purpose. 
A peculiar modification of diamond, known as ‘ carbonado,’ which is 
as unsightly as cast-iron, is sold for use in rock-boring machines, at 
an average price of eighteen to twenty shillings the carat. Fifteen 
years ago an unlimited supply of this substance was offered to a 
London merchant, at the ridiculously low price of threepence a 
carat ; the Amsterdam cutters, however, reported unfavourably as to 
its employment in their trade, and the proposal was declined. It 
was never renewed ; for shortly afterwards the serviceableness of the 
stone (which is as hard as diamond itself) both for rock-drilling and 
gem-engraving, was discovered, and from a drug in the market it 
became an object of energetic competition. ‘ Carbonado’ resembles 
in appearance certain meteoric stones of a blackish-brown hue and 
crystalline texture. It is composed of the same material as diamond, 
and is in fact supposed to be diamond which has somehow got spoiled 
in the making. It is found in masses of from one to two pounds 
weight, and only in the neighbourhood of Bahia, for the lumps of 
‘carbon’ occasionally met with in South Africa are deficient in 
harduess, and thus seem to have been arrested at a still earlier stage 
of their progress towards mineral perfection. ‘ Bort,’ which is another 
deficient member of the diamond family, but is nevertheless also 
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highly prized in the arts, consists in an aggregation of tiny crystals, 
mixed, like the black diamonds of Borneo, with a certain proportion 
of amorphous carbon. We see in it a failure or a freak of nature ; 
and just as the ring of asteroids in the solar system is supposed to 
represent a single majestic planet, so the forces thus scattered in 
separate centres of crystallisation would, presumably, under normal 
conditions, have united to form one radiant jewel. 

The manufacturers of diamonds may then have a prosperous career 
before them, although their successes cause no revolution in the jewel 
market. There seems no present probability of every laboratory 
proving a Golconda, and even our remotest posterity will hardly see 
‘mountains’ or ‘seas’ of light turned out by the dozen. The va- 
garies of fashion, far more than the operations of chemists, threaten 
the supreme position of the queen of gems. Little more than three 
hundred years ago, the value of the ruby, 


In whose core of burning rays 
A thousand crimson sunsets are distilled, 


was eight-fold, and that of the emerald four-fold, that of their radiant 
sister, and the ‘ whirligig of time’ may once more revenge them for 
their present eclipse. But while taste is fickle, nature is immutable; 
and her productions maintain their qualities unchanged, although we 
see them with different eyes. Even should the diamond cease to be 
esteemed the most beautiful of natural substances, it will nevertheless 
continue to be the most impenetrable, and discarded from the tiara 
of the princess and the necklace of the ball-room belle, it will main- 
tain its place in the workshop of the engineer and the atelier of the 
gem-engraver. 
Aanes M. CLERKE. 
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Buiugs AND Burrs. 
A Sxetcu oF A Contestep ELECTION. 
Cuarter XIV. 


HE official declaration of the poll was made on the day after its 
close, and though the numbers did not precisely correspond 
with those announced on the previous afternoon, the practical result 
was the same, and placed Messrs. Barker and Dibbs in the exalted 
position of members for Shamboro’. What followed was what always 
followed every contest in that ancient borough. Need it be told 
how, when both honourable gentlemen, amid cheers and hisses, de- 
clared that they ‘should consider themselves henceforth not as the 
representatives of one party but of all,’ both were peremptorily 
commanded to ‘shut up’? Need it be said how whispers of bribery 
and treating ran through the ranks of both sides—how the Blues 
swore they would petition against the Buffs, while the Buffs paid 
a similar prospective compliment to the Blues? Suffice it to say that 
the order of the day in Shamboro’ was a free indulgence, not only in 
beer, spirits, and tobacco, but in those luxuries of evil speaking, 
lying, and slandering, from which all good Christians daily pray 
to be delivered, and that Blues and Buffs illustrated alike those car- 
dinal virtues of envy, hatred, and uncharitableness which are the 
ordinary concomitants of all British electioneering. 

Poor Jem, who lay with bandaged temples on his uncomfortable 
four-poster at the ‘Maxwell Arms,’ was happily unconscious of the 
plots and counterplots which were going on. Not so the unhappy 
Tuppeny, who when he first realised the disaster of which he had 
been the unwitting instrument, threatened instant self-destruction by 
dashing the next soda-water bottle in the crate against his own bald 
head, and when arrested by the waiter in this suicidal effort, rushed 
to the stables and suspended himself from the lantern ring in the 
ceiling with a brand-new halter; nor was it until his visage was 
as black as that of an Ethiopian serenader, that he was cut down and 
saved from death by Jem’s groom, who ever after kept a sharp watch 
over the poor fellow’s movements. 

Mr. Pinchum, who always did the proper thing when it did not 
interfere with his own interest or convenience, called to inquire after 
Mr. Maxwell, whom, by strict orders of his doctor, no one was to see; 
but whether he ever saw Jem again or not was of small moment to 
the wily attorney, who secretly rejoiced at this particular disaster, in 
the hope that, whether it cost the life of his client or not, it would at 
all events call off the anxieties of his family from his political dis- 
appointment, and distract their attention from the scandalous and 
discreditable manceuvres by which his own confidential adviser had 
betrayed him. 
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But Mr. Pinchum had more important duties to-day than visits 
of ceremony. Poor Jem was not in a state to be bled, either from 
the veins or the pocket. Mr. Barker, on the contrary, to whose 
head-quarters Pinchum immediately afterwards repaired, was exactly 
in the state in which pecuniary bleeding was almost necessary to 
relieve the system. “And Pinchum’s observation of human nature 
had told him that it is in the first hours of gratitude for mercies 
supposed to have been received, that patients pay their doctors, and 
candidates their agents, most lavishly. 

‘ Allow me to congratulate you, sir, on your splendid victory! It 
is to myself a reward for many sleepless nights passed in untiring 
efforts for our cause. I suppose, Mr. Barker, this contest has 
shortened my natural life by ten years, but I trust it has ensured you 
a lease of Parliamentary life of twice that duration.’ 

‘A thousand thanks, Mr. Pinchum,’ responded the jubilant sena- 
tor, ‘and here’s what’s better—a draft fora thousand pounds for your 
trouble. As for the election expenses, you've only to let me know 
your figure, and I'll be down with the dust—that’s the only course 
for a man of honour, you know, Mr. Pinchum.’ 

‘Quite right, sir,’ replied the lawyer, slowly pocketing the draft 
which his client had pushed across the table. ‘ Quite right, the only 
way to do business in electioneering. But as to the expenses, those 
rascally Blues are talking of petitioning, as if they weren’t tarred 
with the same brush; but in case of accidents we’d better wait to 
settle accounts when these little matters are squared. Your personal 
acknowledgment to me,’ tapping the waistcoat pocket which con- 
tained the draft lying next to Pinchum’s heart, ‘ my fee, in fact—is 
quite a separate thing. Much obliged to you, sir. Wish you long 
life to wear your honours. Good evening, sir!’ 

And as Mr. Pinchum tripped along the street to his office, it is 
difficult to say whether the predominating emotion in his rascally 
breast was contempt for his purse-proud client, whose seat was not, he 
knew, worth ten minutes’ purchase if challenged before a Parliamen- 
tary Committee, or self-congratulation at the adroitness with which he 
had made sure of his own share of the spoil before an uncomfortable 
day of reckoning might dawn on Shamboro’ and its enterprising poli- 
ticians. 


CuarTer XV. 


To Greville the result of the Shamboro’ election can hardly be said 
to have been a disappointment, The practical experience of elec- 
tioneering which the last few weeks had afforded him had consider- 
ably cooled his political zeal, and when Mr. Cheetham’s clerk brought 
to the Grange, where Greville had found an asylum after the nomi- 
nation, the tidings of the final close of the poll, it was almost a relief 
to the defeated candidate to know that, whatever might happen to 
him, he would at ull events no longer be called upon to bear any 
part in that travesty of politics through which he had sustained so 
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trying a part. An ill-spelt note of condolence from Mr. Dibbs was 
pitched by our hero into the waste-paper basket almost unread, and 
a similar communication from Mr. Cheetham, mysteriously allud- 
ing to the ‘temporary defeat of constitutional principles, and the 
coming retribution,’ experienced a similar fate. 

‘Well, I cannot condole with you after all, said Sir Henry. 
‘It’s almost a matter of congratulation to be free for ever from all’ 
contact with such a place.’ 

‘I should think it was,’ quietly responded Greville; ‘ but for 
Heaven’s sake let us say no more about it. I only wish I could get 
that fellow Cheetham’s bill this moment, and wipe the whole affair 
off my memory, even if it emptied my pocket altogether.’ 

‘ Well, you know the worst of the money part, at any rate. It 
was to be 1,000l., wasn’t it, if you lost ?’ 

‘Yes, that was the bargain, and I suppose he’ll keep to it.’ 

‘Any witness, or any writing from Cheetham about it ?’ inquired 
Sir Henry. 

‘No, it was just a few words at the front door; so that if they are 
rogues, I suppose I am at their mercy; and as for the honourable 
Member, though he will no doubt bleed freely as long as the 
Shamboro’ leeches stick to him, woe be to me if they should take a 
fancy to me for a change.’ 

In the meantime the electioneering gamblers of Shamboro’, rather 
apprehensive lest the lawyers, having made sure of their own spoils, 
should compromise matters before the outsiders had had a finger in 
the pie, showed symptoms of considerable restlessness. They had 
carried only one of their men, and the successful candidate was not 
likely to trouble himself about his less fortunate colleague in the 
contest. It became therefore a serious question on whom, in the 
event of a petition, they should rely for the sinews of war. 

Pinchum, knowing that neither Sir T. Tarleton nor Mr. Maxwell 
were likely to involve themselves further in Boro’ politics, made 
successful overtures to Mr. Barker, dexterously baiting his application 
with the prospect of future rewards from the party if they succeeded 
by his aid in ousting Dibbs. The election had taken place, as 
will be remembered, in November, and as Parliament did not meet 
for the despatch of business until the latter end of the following 
January, there was abundance of time for the Shamborians to make 


up their books, and form their plan of operations for the coming 
session. 


Cuapter XVI. 


‘Post come in? Rather early to-day, isn’t it?’ inquired Sir Henry, 
seeing Greville with an open letter in his hand. 
‘Yes,’ rejoined Charles, ‘ rather too early for me, I assure you, 
and so you will think when you peruse this precious document.’ The 
No. 606 (No. cxxvi. N. 8.) 3 0 
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letter in Greville’s hand was from Mr. Cheetham’s partner, and ran 
as follows :— 
Shamboro’. 
Deak Srr,—Being called on unexpectedly to meet at once heavy engagements, 
we have no alternative but to request from you a remittance on account of our bill 
of costs. Mr. Dibbs, having absolutely refused to indemnify us for the heavy ex- 
penses about to be incurred by us in respect of the election petition, we have no 
option but to apply to you rather earlier than we had otherwise intended for your 
share of the olection expenses, amounting, we regret to say, to 5,000/., for which 
sum a draft at your earliest convenience will oblige your obedient servants, 
CueerHam & SwaLtow. 
pp. U. SwALLow. 

‘Monstrous!’ ejaculated Sir Henry, ‘but just like the rogues. 
Take my advice, pitch their impudent letter into the fire—take no 
notice of them, and leave them to bring their action if they please. 
But stay, I think you said something about 1,000. being the sum 
named by that rascal for your costs. Send him a draft for that—if 
you can, at least—and refuse to give a farthing more.’ 

Greville, whose impulse in these matters was to get them off his 
mind at the first moment possible, instantly sat down and wrote in 
the terms and form indicated, enclosing a draft for the amount 
named, and declining all further responsibility. 

The next day Greville resolved to take his leave of his friends at 
the Grange, not from a desire to esvape from a personal encounter 
with the Shamboro’ lawyers, whom in his present mood he could have 
kicked with satisfaction, but from a chivalrous disinclination to in- 
volve his kind host in any annoyances which might result from the 
possible impertinent intrusion of any electioneering gamblers from 
Shamboro’ at the Grange. He communicated his intended departure 
to Sir Henry, who pooh-poohed his motives and protested against 
his plans so successfully as to half overcome the scruples of our 
irresolute hero, which, as we shall see, were to be finally swept away 
by Lady Berkeley. 

‘Why not pass your Christmas here?’ hospitably suggested her 
ladyship, as Greville was regretfully announcing to her the next 
morning his contemplated departure. ‘I’m sure you’ve nothing 
particular to do, aud I like Augustus to have one friend at all events 
who can think of something else besides hunting and shooting. 
And think of Sir Henry, you know he likes you immensely.’ 

It hardly needed compliments at high pressure to induce Charles 
to acquiesce in this suggestion, and he surrendered accordingly. 

The arrangement was particularly acceptable to Augustus, who, 
when he returned that afternoon from his day’s hunting after what 
he called ‘a sharp thing with Lord Puddingtown,’ expressed unquali- 
fied satisfaction at his friend’s detention. 

If it should seem strange that Charles Greville who, whatever 
may have been his faults, had, at all events, an intelligent and culti- 
vated mind, should have chosen a friend apparently so empty-headed 
as Augustus, the explanation is easily given. The fact was that it 
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was Augustus that chose Charles, not Charles who chose Augustus. 
Inferior characters cleave to those above them, not from any capacity 
of appreciating their intelligence or of sympathy with their tastes, 
but simply from admiration of an unselfish spirit, to which they 
know they have themselves never attained. So it was with Augustus. 
At Oxford he had lived in a noisy and expensive set to which Charles 
had neither the means nor the inclination to belong; but the two 
young men met occasionally at the tennis court, and the acquaintance 
ripened into a queer sort of friendship. Augustus would probably 
have been rusticated more than once if Charles had not kept him out 
of scrapes, and possibly might have taken a degree (which he never 
did) if Charles had fallen in with him a term or two earlier. When 
Greville left Oxford, Augustus never lost sight of him, and was 
always reminding him of promised visits to the Grange, which, as we 
have seen, were destined ere long to come about with consequences 
not at first sight so convenient to our hero as his friends might have 
desired. 


CuarTrer XVII. 


CurisTMAs at the Grange bore a strong family resemblance to the 
ordinary features of that serio-comic season at thousands of the 
happy homes of England. There, as in the circles gathered round 
other firesides, there were elements of joy and woe—gaps once filled 
by happy smiling faces—traces of anxiety and disappointment ill- 
veiled by a temporary and artificial hilarity—the boisterous mirth of 
youth mingled with the chastened and subdued cheerfulness of 
middle age, and here and there a heart which bore its own life-long 
burden, lightened perhaps at. the great Christian festival by a joy 
with which strangers did not intermeddle. Sir Henry was one of 
those taciturn easy-going country gentlemen, who having been a 
keen sportsman in his youth, and a distinguished member of the 
‘Coaching Club, was sometimes described by his friends as ‘a 
man of few words and four horses.’ If his epitaph had told sur- 
vivors that he was ‘a loving husband, a kind father, and a firm 
friend, it would have been truer than epitaphs generally are. But 
the time had not yet come for writing Sir Henry’s epitaph, and his 
contemporaries and old schoolfellows now were and had long been 
contented with describing him as ‘ not half a bad fellow, but a trifle 
slow.’ 

Though Sir Henry was never guilty of the pompous vulgarity of 
telling his guests that his house was ‘ Liberty Hall,’ they all found it 
out soon enough without being told. If the men wished to shoot 
they shot, if the women wished to flirt they flirted, if the boys home 
for the holidays preferred lying in bed to coming down to breakfast 
they dropped in to their matutinal meal whenever it pleased them. 

3H2 
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For though Sir Henry himself was more punctual than ordinary 
modern clockwork as his own chaplain at family prayers, this 
ordinance had no relation whatever to breakfast, and was conducted, 
like everything else at the Grange, on principles of civil and religious 
liberty. In the breakfast-room little tables were scattered up and 
down, and from 9g till 11 any guest who chanced to drop in had his 
choice of tea or coffee with its usual accompaniments of hot or cold 
viands. Lady Berkeley was in rather delicate health, and seldom 
appeared at all at breakfast, leaving the guests to the guardianship 
of her nieces and of an old friend of the family who generally passed 
her Christmas at the Grange. For the gentlemen, hunting and 
shooting alternated as their daily occupation almost as evenly as the 
bread and meat in a pile of sandwiches, though to Sir Henry himself 
the regularity was often broken by his attendance at the Board of 
Guardians and Petty Sessions, of both of which he was the Chairman. 
In justice to the worthy Baronet it must be said at once that though 
his twenty years of Parliamentary life had not won for him any great 
distinction as a statesman, his independence and honesty had con- 
ciliated the good-will of all his neighbours. As a preserver of game 
his arrangements contrasted favourably with those of most of the 
county nabobs. His tenants could kill all the rabbits on their 
farms if they pleased. He never sold his venison or his pheasants, 
and besides distributing the latter very liberally all round the neigh- 
bourhood, he generally sent ten or twenty brace every year to the 
County Hospital at Shamboro’. He subscribed to all the public 
charities, supported the Bishop of the diocese whatever might be his 
theological opinions, kept in his cellar a capital stock of claret, and 
was the best judge of shorthorns in the county. 

The old friend of the family to whom we have referred deserves 
to be specially described. Lady Anne Makepeace was quite a per- 
sonage of social authority, uniting a warm heart to great practical 
usefulness. She was one of those ladies who are always in request in 
half a dozen quarters at once. No birth, death, or marriage could 
occur within the wide circle of Lady Anne’s acquaintance without 
involving her in urgent appeals for her personal presence and active 
sympathy in the joys or sorrows of her friends. Everybody appealed 
to her as the supreme court of judicature on all points of moral 
casuistry. 

‘Don’t you think so, Lady Anne?’ was evermore on Lady 
Berkeley’s lips when her guest was at the Grange. 

‘What can we do to interest the boys and make them less 
desultory? What does Lady Anne think of this book, or that 
announcement, or of Mr. Proser’s sermon, or of the signs of the 
times ?’ 

Such were the constant queries addressed to this walking oracle, 
to whom consequently all members of the family of all ages were 
predisposed to render an almost mysterious homage. 

Poor Lady Berkeley could settle nothing, even in her own house, 
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without appealing to her gifted guest. Witness the following 
dialogue in the Grange library. 

‘Now that we are quite alone, Lady Anne, I want to ask you 
whether you really think there is anything between Gertrude and 
Mr. Greville; because, if there is, perhaps it would be as well to have 
one of the other girls here this Christmas. You know what a very 
strong prejudice the Richardsons have against him, and it would 
hardly do for us to be bringing them together against her uncle’s 
wish, especially as he is her guardian.’ 

‘Well, really, I know nothing about it. I have never seen them 
together, and if I had, it’s ten to one against my having taken any 
notice. It’s quite as impossible nowadays to distinguish between 
love-making and flirtation as between silver and electro-plate, and 
after all I don’t see that the distinction is a study worth pursuing. 
When the young people ask my advice in such matters, and invite 
my protection against troublesome uncles and aunts, I always recom- 
mend them to quote Guizot’s reproof to the Legitimists of France— 
‘Le votre a fini ; le notre a commencé.’ 

‘But, my dear Lady Anne, you surely don’t mean to surrender all 
the parental prerogatives and countenance free-trade in flirtation? 
And as for poor Gatty, who is in earnest about everything, the girl’s 
happiness for life is at stake if we encourage an attachment which we 
know beforehand must come to nothing. Remember Mr. Greville 
has neither expectations nor position. Sir Henry says he believes he 
may have about 3,000l. a year, but that’s nothing in the Richardsons’ 
view of money, and he is not the sort of man to push himself, or 
make his way in the world. That was clear enough by the pococu- 
vaute style he set to work in at Shamboro’, and his indifference as to 
the result. And even if all this were not enough to condemn him at 
Pinchbeck Park, poor Charles is a “ benighted Tory” as Mr. Richard- 
son calls everybody who is not a Jacobin like himself,’ 

‘ Well,’ said Lady Anne, ‘I dare say you know more of the world 
and its ways than I do, who never had any daughters to marry or any 
coronets to angle for. Besides, it’s your house not mine, so don’t ask 
(yertrude, and leave them to take their chance. If they care for one 
another they're safe to meet somewhere, all the Richardsons and 
schemers to the contrary notwithstanding.’ 


Cuapter XVIII. 


Tue reader is already aware that Augustus hunted with Lord Pud- 
dingtown, and will perhaps therefore not be surprised to hear that 
his lordship was a very eminent personage. He was in fact Lord- 
Lieutenant of the county, and as he did his hunting by proxy, had 
the more leisure to testify his gratitude to his political friends, to 
whom he owed his rank, by making the attorneys magistrates, and 
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the squireens deputy-lieutenants. And when he came down for a 
few weeks to Castle Booby (for most of his time was spent in Paris 
or in London), he always held out his great toe to be kissed once a 
year by all the bumpkins of the country side. The easiest and 
cheapest way of discharging this duty was by her ladyship’s giving a 
ball. About a week after the occurrences related in the last chapter, 
an invitation, including all the sojourners at the Grange, and espe- 
cially urging the importance of a strong contingent of *‘ young men 
prepared to dance,’ was received by Lady Berkeley, who circulated it 
among her guests, encouraging all and sundry to avail themselves of 
the proffered hospitalities of Castle Booby. 

‘If the girls were not so plain and so conceited, I would go for 
the sake of the supper, and those splendid conservatories, which 
look so awfully well when they’re lighted up and warmed,’ said 
Augustus. ‘ You'll go, of course, Charles?’ 

‘I shall do what the rest do, and whatever Lady Berkeley thinks 
civil, answered Greville. 

‘Well, said the Lady Superior, ‘as I can’t go, and they know I 
never go out at night, and I’m afraid Sir Henry won’t go, I think 
we must be represented by the juniors; so I hope, Augustus, you and 
Marion and Mr. Greville will go, and I daresay Lady Anne will 
kindly act as chaperone.’ 

Everybody assented to this proposition, whether they liked it or 
not, in the same way that they always did assent to the gentle 
decrees of her ladyship. When the night arrived for the ball, the 
Grange carriage was seen wending slowly in a long string of 
equipages, coming from all quarters, to the front entrance of Castle 
Booby ; but all that was visible at the windows of the carriage was 
Marion’s long white train expanded on high so as to conceal the faces 
of the inmates, who, when the wheels stopped at the porte cochére, 
thankfully emerged from their imprisonment and were seen ascending 
the broad marble steps which led to the penetralia of the castle. 

As Lord Puddingtown has been repeatedly photographed in alt 
positions—sitting in his library with blue books which he never 
opened, spread on Turkey carpets which he had probably not paid 
for—standing with his back to the Lago de Garda, with a well- 
polished hat standing on a photographer’s pedestal, and in every 
imaginable attitude, it is quite as needless as it would be uninterest-- 
ing to describe him here. 

The entertainment on this as on all such occasions was brilliant. 
Her ladyship blazed, of course, with diamonds, and her pug-nosed 
daughters smiled unutterable condescensions to all comers as they 
floated into the gilded saloons. Augustus, who shirked all the 
laborious amenities of society, was rewarded for his efforts in obeying 
his mother’s orders by the brilliancy of the exotics. In a vast 
annexe to the drawing-room, which, if not so high as the fernery 
at Kew was quite as hot, festoons of coloured lamps glittered among 
the tall palms. Fragrant gales were wafted across the avenues paved 
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with encaustic tiles, along which fairy forms were passing to and fro, 
sometimes pausing to admire the foliage of the coleus or the petals 
of the orchids, oftener to exchange greetings with their neighbours, 
and gossip about their enemies. Among the guests were the party 
from Pinchbeck Park, for the Richardsons were, of course, on Lady 
Puddingtown’s list, and Lady Anne’s prophecy was fulfilled that ‘ do 
what you will and forbid as you please, young people who wish to meet 
are sure to meet.’ She was not therefore surprised when she saw 
beneath the fronds of a grand New Zealand fern Gertrude Berkeley 
apparently in earnest conversation with Charles Greville. Lady 
Anne was too good a friend to both to think of interrupting their 
colloquy, and as there were no reporters at hand, no record remains 
of what passed on that interesting occasion. There may have been 
inquisitive spectators of all the little events of Lady Puddingtown’s 
ball who took a note of the brief interview between Charles and 
Gertrude ; but if there were such, their appetite for gossip must 
have been altogether unsatisfied. For though both were afterwards 
seen with other partners and in other coteries, never again were 
Charles and Gertrude seen together. Gertrude, who was an ex- 
quisitely graceful dancer, was seen in many a valse and galop, 
eareering through the ball room with the choicest chivalry of the 
county, but never as Charles’s partner. Greville, who, though he 
hated dancing, felt that the terms on which Lady Berkeley had 
included him in the Grange contingent compelled him to enter the 
lists, was seen devoting himself to the daughters of the hostess, who 
were by common consent the plainest and most unattractive girls of 
all the throng. So that when the time came for disbanding the 
forces, and after the interlude of supper, all the usual complimentary 
pressure to stay ‘till it was over’ had been exhausted, Lady Anne 
suggested to Augustus at about three a.m. that it would be well to make 
inquiries about the carriage. Whereupon the last-named hero, who 
had been fearfully bored by the whole concern, gladly undertook the 
mission, and by four o’clock the quartette, who had jolted in the 
interval over seven miles of rutty lanes, arrived more than half 
asleep at the Grange, and tumbled as rapidly as circumstances would 
admit into their beds, where we must leave them to follow another of 
the retreating carriages from the castle to its home. 

‘Well,’ exclaimed Mrs. Richardson, as soon as her husband and 
Gertrude were seated in the carriage, ‘it’s quite clear what Mr. 
Greville is about. We shall shortly hear, I suppose, that “the 
recently defeated candidate for Shamboro’ is about to lead to the 
hymeneal altar the accomplished and honourable Jemima Pudding- 
town ”—and not a bad choice for him either, for she'll have some 
50,000/,—and if Mr. Greville turns Whig, which he’s safe to do if 
it answers his purpose, who knows but his lordship may get him 
some place under Government, or something of that sort, eh ?’ 

* Well, I shouldn’t wonder; but he’s so confoundedly proud that 
perhaps Puddingtown won’t find he’scaught quite as tame a bird as he 
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would like for a son-in-law. Your friend, Mr. Greville, is fond of his 
own way, I believe, isn’t he, Gertrude ?’ 

It was fortunate for our heroine that the carriage lamps projected 
their rays only on the road in advance, and that the carriage itself 
was in total darkness, in which the countenances of its occupants 
were wholly invisible to each other. Had it been otherwise, the 
moist glittering eyes of poor Gertrude could hardly have failed 
to reveal the struggles of her inmost soul. For beneath the fronds 
of the bowery ferns in the conservatory mutual vows of life-long 
faith had a few hours before been exchanged by her with Greville. 
In the few minutes granted to them for drawing up the pro- 
tocols of their momentous treaty they had mutually arranged 
that, with a view of disarming all criticism or suspicion, they 
should speak no more to each other through the remainder of the 
evening. Now, though it was no new thing for her to hear him 
reviled by her guardian and his family, and to listen in silence 
to their taunts, any utterance which did not reveal the indignation 
which these remarks excited seemed almost disloyal to her betrothed. 

So Gertrude was silent, and after a short pause, ‘ The girl’s asleep, 
tired, no doubt, with her dancing,’ said her guardian, and following 
what they supposed to be her example,.Mr. and Mrs. Richardson 
dozed off, and were only jerked out of their slumbers by the sudden 
stoppage of the equipage at the lodge gate of Pinchbeck Park. It 
was not in repose that poor Gertrude passed that long half-hour. 
As the leafless hedgerows glistened in the glare of the lamps of the 
carriage as it rolled along the road, they seemed to her emblems of 
the long weary years of trouble and struggle which she foresaw as 
the ordeal through which she must pass till freed from the control 
of her guardian, whose opposition would, she knew, be stern and 
inexorable. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


AFTER many anxious consultations between attorneys, Parliamentary 
agents, and counsel, previously to which every nook and corner of 
Shamboro’ had been ferreted for evidence of Tory corruption, by Mr. 
Pinchum and his satellites, the last-named gentleman thought it ex- 
pedient to make sure of the costs of the rather expensive proceedings 
about to be instituted, by a guarantee in black and white from the 
ex-Australian potentate. A laconic mandate to ‘do all that was 
necessary ’ was, of course, sufficient, and Mr. Pinchum proceeded at 
once to London, to lay the train which was to explode Dibbs, stun 
Greville, and reinstate the Liberal party in complete ascendency. 

In those bygone days, before members of Parliament were re- 
duced to the level of felons at assize, and called on to plead before 
puisne judges on special circuit, a petition was a very different 
affair from the form of trial adopted in these degenerate times. 
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Mr. Pinchum having copied from a stereotyped form a farrago of 
insolent libels, charging personal bribery, corruption, and intimida- 
tion on all parties concerned, had only to hand it in at the proper 
office, where it was printed at the public expense, and circulated the 
next morning to all the members of the Legislature. Among the 
rest Mr. Dibbs was thus afforded the privilege of perusing a docu- 
ment in which his name figured conspicuously as the aider and 
abettor of all these political iniquities. And as he had been at 
Constantinople during the two months that had intervened since the 
election, dabbling in Oriental securities, this was his first opportunity 
of even hearing of the plots that were being hatched for the termina- 
tion of his Parliamentary existence even before it had well com- 
menced. It need hardly be said that he lost no time in posting off 
to his solicitors to tell them, in the language of his colleague, to ‘ do 
what was necessary,’ and it became necessary in the judgment of 
Messrs. Freshman and Grubbe to ‘ do’ a great deal. 

Two of the leading Parliamentary counsel being already retained 
on the other side, Mr. Dibbs’s agents immediately seized on the three 
next in reputation, while one of their own firm was despatched by the 
next train to Shamboro’ to confer with the local lawyers with the 
view of getting up a counter-petition against the Liberals. What 
followed in showers of telegrams, letters, parcels privately despatched 
to mysterious ‘Men in the Moon,’ need not be recapitulated. Suffice it 
to say that in three days a counter-petition against Barker, contain- 
ing precisely the same complimentary allegations as that to which 
we have already alluded, found its way to the Vote Office and was 
circulated accordingly. 

In less than three weeks the committee for trying the Shamboro’ 
petition (No. 1) was chosen, and, to the joy of Mr. Pinchum, a 
Liberal chairman selected to serve on the committee, in the person 
of Sir Theophilus Winkhard, a faithful and veteran hack of the 
Whig party, who had represented for more than thirty years a drowsy 
constituency, which owed much of its somnolent propensities to the 
political opiates on which Sir Theophilus was said to expend 1,000l. a 
year, entered in the counterfoils of his cheque-book to what he bene- 
volently designated as his ‘ Charity Account.’ 

‘A Daniel come to judgment!’ exclaimed the enthusiastic Pinch- 
um, when he learnt from the Parliamentary reports in the evening 
paper that the arbitrament of the political destinies of Shamboro’ 
was to be committed to a judicial mind trained to a decent and 
quiet connivance at all the petty machinations of organised corrup- 
tion. The question now arose whether the petitioners should con- 
tent themselves with invalidating Mr. Dibbs’s election, or should go 
on to claim the seat for the second Liberal candidate, Mr. Maxwell ; 
and in the decision of this point the cautious Pinchum determined to 
evade any personal responsibility. Knowing well, as he did, that acts 
had been done on both sides which would not only, if proved, unseat 
the successful, but disqualify the unsuccessful candidate, the astute 
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attorney again appealed to Mr. Barker for instructions, which were 
again given in the same vague and unlimited terms as before. 

On the same day Sir T. Tarleton happening to meet Sir Theo- 
philus at Brookes’s, hinted to him rather broadly the vast advantages 
which the nation in general, and Maxwell in particular, would derive 
from a reversal of the iniquitous vote by which the Shamboro’ ten- 
pounders had, at the recent election, audaciously seated a Conser- 
vative member. Thus primed, Sir Theophilus prepared to enter on 
his duties of the following week as Chairman of the Shamboro’ Elec- 
tion Committee. 

It was Saturday, and the Shamboro’ Election Committee were 
to meet on the following Tuesday. The jubilant Pinchum, whose 
excitement since the appointment of Sir Theophilus as chairman had 
been unbounded, had delivered his briefs to counsel, arranged for the 
entertainment of his witnesses, who had been primed for cross-exami- 
nation, and were already housed at the ‘Old Hummums’ in Covent 
Garden. Pinchum himself was sallying forth, after a sumptuous 
repast at Mr. Barker’s expense, to occupy his customary stall at the 
Haymarket Theatre, provided from the same source, when a telegram 
from Cheetham was put into his hand, summoning him to an 
immediate consultation at Serjeant Fleecum’s chambers, in Fig Tree 
Court. ‘What’s up now?’ jerked out Pinchum to himself as he 
strode along the Strand to the Temple; but at the foot of the stairs 
leading to the Serjeant’s chambers he found a posse of Parliamen- 
tary agents and their clerks, who were (as Pinchum saw at a glance) 
arranging the terms of a compromise as a basis for the withdrawal ot 
the Shamboro’ petition. What passed at the subsequent consultation 
upstairs was, of course, strictly ‘ private and confidential.’ It lasted 
about ten minutes, though the fees afterwards charged by the parties 
concerned to their clients in respect of this little business alone 
considerably exceeded 1,000/. The upshot of it all was, that in order, 
as it was said, to avoid awkward disclosures which might possibly 
lead to the disfranchisement of Shamboro’, both petitions were to be 
withdrawn, and the lawyers to be paid their full costs all round. 
The Fig Tree Court compact, like the Cato Street conspiracy, was 
not quite so ‘confidential’ as the high contracting parties may at 
the moment have imagined it to be. A secret which is shared by 
two is sometimes profanely said to be no secret at all. What shall 
be said of a secret shared by two dozen! 

It so happened that among the individuals hanging about the 
chambers of Serjeant Fleecum when the Shamboro’ election con- 
ference took place, was a clerk articled to one of the firms there 
represented, who had a few years before commenced his legal career 
in the chambers of the Equity draftsman in Lincoln’s Inn where 
Greville had carried on his coy courtship with the law. The urchin, 
who acted as a sort of boy-Cerberus at thosedingy chambers, and always 
opened the outer door to the pupils and clients, had received many 
a half-crown tip from Greville, who compassionated him as a brother 
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in distress. And now when, in his improved fortunes and smartened 
garments and bright gilt studs, John Brown fancied he heard some 
whispers affecting the interests of his patron in adversity, his 
attention was quickened and his curiosity excited, and having satis- 
fied himself, from the mysterious but audible ejaculations of the 
jubilant herd of attorneys who were hovering about Serjeant Fleecum’s. 
chambers, that some plot was being hatched which might prejudice 
the interests of Greville, he determined without delay to find out 
his present address, and to communicate his suspicions as to some 
foul play in connection with the Shamboro’ election petition. John 
Brown did net know, of course, the terms on which it was to be 
withdrawn, but he knew enough to convince him that there were 
rogues engaged in the compact, and that a part of the scheme was to 
plunder his old patron if they could. His well intended and timely 
warning reached Greville by the next morning’s post at the Grange. 
He was at first inclined to treat it with the same contempt which ‘he 
bestowed on all communications connected with Shamboro’; but at 
Sir Henry Berkeley’s advice, he allowed it to be forwarded at once by 
Sir Henry himself to an old Parliamentary friend of his, who then 
held the office of Chairman of Committees in the House of Commons. 

And so it came to pass, that when the formal letter of the agents 
announcing the withdrawal of the Shamboro’ election petition was 
read on the following Monday afternoon by the Speaker, an objection 
was taken by the functionary above alluded to, on the ground of 
some alleged collusion between the parties concerned, with the view 
of evading the jurisdiction of Parliament. The discussion was ad- 
journed until the next day, but it was eventually ordered that the 
petition should be tried in the ordinary course. The attention called 
by this preliminary proceeding to Shamboro’ and its politicians had 
the natural effect of turning a rather strong light of public scrutiny 
on the tribunal to which the trial of these petitions had been dele- 
gated; and Sir Theophilus Winkhard found for once that it would 
hardly answer his purpose to connive at the crimes of his political 
allies at the expense of his personal reputation. 

Any detailed record of the trial of the petitions, the examina- 
tion and cross-examination of Shamboro’ electioneerers, Blue and 
Buff, professional and unprofessional, would be altogether superfluous. 
Suffice it to say that both members were unseated, general and ex- 
tensive bribery and corruption reported, together with a recommen- 
dation (in favour of which Sir Theophilus himself was constrained 
to vote) of a Royal Commission with a view to the disfranchisement 
of the borough. No costs were given on either side, and it was left 
to the attorneys to reap in whatever fields they might think most 
promising the reward of their iniquity. 

It will be remembered that at the outset of these proceedings the 
cautious agents who represented the opposing parties had armed 
themselves with written instructions to ‘do what was necessary’ in 
the matter of the petitions, and that, bettering these instructions, 
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they had done a great deal that was not only unnecessary but dis- 
creditable. As, however, neither Mr. Pinchum nor Mr. Cheetham 
indulged in the expensive luxury of keeping consciences, no mis- 
givings haunted either of these gentlemen on any subtle questions of 
casuistry ; and both, after a little private consultation, in which blue 
and buff colours seemed to blend as in shot silk, according to the 
rays of self-interest thrown on the subject-matter of their discourse, 
resolved on sending in bills of 10,000/. apiece to both their clients— 
a resolution which was at once carried out, the bills being sent, 
accompanied by a note expressing, in somewhat varied form, regret 
at the awkward turn events had taken, together with hopes for better 
days. The sanguine Mr, Cheetham assured Mr. Dibbs that his posi- 
tion in his native town would be rather raised than otherwise by 
the political events that had occurred, while Mr. Pinchum cordially 
expressed to Mr. Barker his conviction that Mr. Dibbs would soon 


go to the d 1, a journey which that gentleman had probably 
already accomplished. 





CHAPTER XX. 


Ir must not be supposed that the two crafty lawyers whose audacious 
demands have been recorded were ignorant of the fact, now notorious 
to all, that by the vote of the Shamboro’ Election Committee the first 
step had been taken towards the excision of that town from the 
political map of England. They knew, on the contrary, that it was 
*now or never’ for them. While a chance remained of the electoral 
salvation of the place, Cheetham calculated that he could make it too 
hot for Dibbs if he shirked what he called his ‘debts of honour.’ 
Pinchum, on the other hand, relied on the ignorant and vulgar 
ambition of his purse-proud client, who had hitherto shelled out his 
thousands with such marvellous prodigality on a prize which, if ever 
worth having, had now at all events almost vanished from his grasp. 
And both these ‘ respectable solicitors’ had determined, in the event 
of any jibbing or hesitation on the part of their respective clients, 
to bring actions on their bills of costs, and thus, in the eloquent 
phraseology of the profession, to enjoy the aristocratic luxury of 
* killing their own mutton.’ The only apprehension that haunted 
them was lest their little plot should be marred by the discovery of 
the ‘ Fig Tree Court compact.’ And the only sure means of averting 
this contingency was by preventing, if possible, the issue of the 
threatened Royal Commission of Inquiry into the political peccadilloes 
of Shamboro’. To this end these provincial heroes, sacrificing their 
six-and-eightpenny profits at home, determined to devote their ener- 
gies awhile to a metropolitan campaign in canvassing right and left 
all members of Parliament of all opinions to whom they could obtain 
access. A printed paper, setting forth in glowing terms the tradi- 
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tionary glories of Shamboro’, and its rising importance, and headed 
‘ No Disfranchisement,’ was thrust into the hands of all members as 
they passed into the House from the outer lobbies on the day fixed 
for receiving the report of the committee. Sir Theophilus Wink- 
hard enlarged weekly at the Reform Club on the unconstitutional 
conduct of the committee in coercing their chairman. He dwelt 
also on the pass things would come to if, under the pressure of a set 
of Puritan nobodies, men who were willing to ‘ pay for their seats’ 
were excluded from Parliament. He wanted to know ‘ how Sir Robert 
Walpole or Lord Rockingham would have got on under such a 
system ?’ 

When the day came on which, according to notice, it was to be 
moved that ‘an humble address be presented to her Majesty, pray- 
ing her to issue a Royal Commission to inquire into the existence 
or otherwise of general bribery and corruption in the borough of 
Shamboro,’ Whipham had an ulcerated sore throat, which prevented 
his coming down to the House ; Heaviweight was unavoidably engaged 
to meet his constituents at an agricultural banquet, and the Prime 
Minister had a sudden attack of gout. It was only by superhuman 
efforts on the part of the few friends of purity of election that a 
House was ‘made’ at all that afternoon. And when at last the 
Shamboro’ Commission question came on, at six o’clock, it was easy 
to foresee what would be its fate. The Attorney-General, in a speech 
injudiciously prolix, but replete with ardent aspirations for electoral 
purity, and denunciations of those who might dare to violate the law, 
moved the address: He was followed by a sharp fire of sarcasm from 
the then licensed jester of the House, who, turning the whole thing 
into ridicule, reminded the assembly, in tones of mock solemnity, 
that ‘ the franchise was neither a right, nor a trust, nor a privilege, 
but a perquisite, with the full enjoyment of which on the part of the 
electors they had no business to interfere. This sally naturally brought 
on an indignant remonstrance against the ‘unseemly trifling of the 
hon. gentieman who had just sat down,’ on the part of one of the 
members of the committee, who commenced, just as the clock pointed 
to a quarter past seven, an oration which, by the well-known tokens 
of a glass of water by his side and a bundle of notes in his hand, 
promised considerable length. In the meantime Winkhard, who had 
been seen all the afternoon mysteriously flitting about the House, 
might have been noticed first peeping over the glass door behind the 
bar, then exploring the libraries and dining-rooms, and then, with 
marvellous celerity, rushing back to the outer lobby. All this time 
members were dropping out of the House, some by accident, some 
by design, some from weariness of the speaker, some from appetite 
for dinner, some off to their clubs, some to their homes. As if un- 
conscious of the diminution of his gradually vanishing auditory, the 
honourable Mr. Longchops, addressing, no doubt, the ‘ noble army of 
martyrs’ in the reporters’ gallery, continued imperturbably his ora- 
tion, largely interspersed with long quotations from his voluminous 
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notes. His historical sketch, by which he was illustrating the neces- 
sity for the immediate castigation of Shamboro’ by a reference to the 
electoral annals of modern Europe, was still a century off the present 
period ; and he was tracing to Sir Robert Walpole’s corrupt adminis- 
tration the then alleged decadence of British power, when a muffled 
voice from behind the Speaker’s chair called that functionary’s atten- 
tion to the circumstance that there were not forty members then 
present, it being in fact very visible that there were not more than 
a dozen, all told. The usual formalities of ringing the bell, turning 
the sand-glass, &c., were complied with. During the ensuing three 
minutes a few heroic recruits entered the House; but when all were 
counted it was not found that there were more than twenty righteous 
men out of the six hundred and fifty-eight members of the Legislature 
at their posts. The hon. Mr. Longchops mournfully folded up his 
notes, Mr. Speaker left the chair, the heroic twenty emerged from 
the House through the lobby amid the ironical cheers of the Wink- 
hardites, and before the clock had struck eight the stentorian voice 
of the door-keeper echoed through the octagon with the welcome 
interrogatory of * Who goes home ?’ 


Cuapter XXI. 


Pixcutum and Cheetham having enjoyed the privilege of listening 
from the strangers’ gallery to the constitutional discussion reported 
in the last chapter, were, it may be imagined, somewhat jubilant at 
its premature termination. 

‘Tf not killed, the snake is scotched,’ muttered Pinchum to him- 
self, as he wended homewards to his quarters in Covent Garden. 
Before retiring to rest he resolved to lose no time the next morning 
in opening fire on the unsuspicious and gullible Barker. 

After a hasty breakfast, Pinchum betook himself to his client’s 
lodgings in King Street, St. James’s, where, as he calculated, he found 
the ex-member for Shamboro’ greedily devouring the ‘ Times’ report 
of last night’s ‘count out,’ which seemed even more attractive to 
his appetite than the layers of broiled ham by which his studies were 
accompanied. 

‘Excuse me, sir, for intruding so early; but I wished to have 
the pleasure of being the first to communicate to you the good news 
which I see has already arrived here before me; but though the 
paper may give you the facts, there’s nothing like an eye-witness, sir, 
to give the feeling of the House. Saw and heard it all, sir, from the 
gallery. Never was such a breakdown. You'll hear no more of that 
trumpery Commission, sir. They'll issue the writ next week. Can’t 
delay it if Winkhard moves it ; and though the Puritanical law we are 
blest with won’t let you stand again this time, we'll find a warming- 
pan to keep the seat well aired for you till you’re ready for it. All 
we’ve got to do is to tell the Buffs that you’ve come down with the money 
like a man of honour, as you are, and you're as safe as the Monument. 
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Ten thousand pounds, sir! Why, it’s nothing to make sure of a seat 
in Parliament! and as for old Dibbs and the Tories—why, if they 
come down with twice the money they won’t beat us.’ 

Before the concluding words of this eloquent appeal had left 
Pinchum’s lips, Mr. Barker had already started from his seat, and 
seizing a despatch-box lying on the table, had extracted from it his 
cheque-book. 

‘Ten thousand, did you say? Then here you are.’ 

Suiting the action to the words, Mr. Barker wrote out, in a flowing 
hand, the draft, which, having blotted and doubled up, he tossed 
across the table to Pinchum. 

* Well, sir, I always said you were the stamp of man the country 
wanted. Depend upon it, sir, if you’re not Prime Minister some day, 
it’s only because our fellows don’t know how to put the right man in 
the right place.’ 

Mr. Pinchum having delivered himself of this overwhelming 
compliment, but haunted by some terrible misgivings lest his client’s 
fit of munificence might go off, and he might stop the cheque before 
it could be cashed, dashed out of the room on a plea of urgent private 
affairs, and in two minutes was in a hansom cab for Temple Bar, 
where Mr. Barker’s cheque was cashed across Messrs. Child’s counter 
so rapidly as to raise the presumption that it formed only a small 
fragment of a much larger balance standing to the same credit at that 
institution. 

A very different fate awaited the attack on the exchequer of Mr. 
Dibbs. ‘If Pinchum gets his costs, why shouldn’t I get mine?’ 
sagaciously argued Mr. Cheetham. But knowing his man too well 
to venture on a viva voce appeal for one shilling beyond the expenses 
which had been passed by the election auditor, unless he could offer 
Mr. Dibbs a certain quid pro quo in return for such extravagant 
demands, Cheetham prudently determined, for the first time in his 
life, to write a letter to his client, out of which he foresaw that he 
might possibly be unable to make a profit in his bill of costs. The 
epistle ran as follows :— 


Tokenhouse Yard, City. 
Sir,—You are doubtless aware that Parliament has, for the present at 
least, refused to entertain a proposal for the disfranchisement of your native 
town, of which you were recently the distinguished representative. I have 
purposely delayed until the decision of this important question to trouble 
yon with any pecuniary matters connected with the inquiry, which has 
for the moment terminated in a manner so unsatisfactory to all concerned. 
But now, with the immediate prospect of an assured triumph so soon as a 
new writ shall be issued for Shamboro’, I feel assured that your first wish 
will be to clear off all outstanding claims on behalf of those who at the last 
election so loyally espoused your cause. I enclose herewith our bill of costs, 

and beg to subscribe myself your obedient servant, 
I. CHEETHAM. 
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If an astrolabe had tumbled into his teacup, Mr. Dibbs could not 
have been more surprised and disgusted than when he opened Mr. 
Cheetham’s missive. No shorthand writer could have taken down the 
volley of curses by which Shamboro’, and its lawyers and electors, 
were consigned to that region which is supposed to be the limbo of 
degraded constituencies. It was enough that his eye caught the 
first item in the bill of costs:—*To a long conversation with you, 
in which you expressed your intention of standing for Shamboro’, 
2l. 28. 6d.’—Bill and letter were at once torn in shreds, and pitched 
into the waste-paper basket ; and it was only after several explosions 
that Mr. Dibbs, late M.P., recovered in any degree his equanimity. 


Cuapter XXII. 


Ture Government were so severely handled by the newspapers for the 
pococurante style in which the Shamboro’ Commission business had 
been disposed of in the House of Commons, that it was determined, 
notwithstanding the count-out, to make another attempt'at dealing 
with the question. And on this occasion better success attended 
their efforts. For though Sir Theophilus again declared that to stop 
corruption in one place was idle, unless you could hope to extinguish 
it in all, and though the Prime Minister had been heard to hint that 
‘there were only two means of governing the world—bribery and 
intimidation—and that the former was in his opinion the more mer- 
ciful of the two,’ still Parliament, as a body, was, under the influ- 
ence of the press, shamed into a rather more serious view of the 
matter as now presented to its notice. When, therefore, at a later 
period of the session, the Report of the Shamboro’ Committee was 
again brought before the House, the address to the Crown was car- 
ried by an overwhelming majority. The Commission was appointed, 
and—to cut a long story short—Shamboro’ was disfranchised. Mr. 
Barker, that eminent patriot who had been swindled by Pinchum out 
of his 10,000l., on the .plea of ‘ making everything straight for his 
return next time,’ learnt to his horror that that ‘next time’ was never 
destined to come round. Pinchum, who was reported by the Commis- 
sion as having been repeatedly and personally concerned in whole- 
sale bribery, only escaped on some technical ground a sentence of 
imprisonment; but the disclosures of his scandalous extortions from 
Mr. Barker so shocked even the lax standard of Shamboro’ morality, 
that all chance of carrying on business there was at anend. The 
brass plate disappeared from the office-door in High Street, and 
Messrs. Catchem and Pinchum disappeared also. Shamboro’ ceased 
to exist as a constituency, but its influence on those who had con- 
tended for its political honours was not yet exhausted. 


(To be continued.) 
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PaIntING AND PopuLAR CULTURE. 


T is impossible for the most enthusiastic admirer of modern pictures 
to claim for Painting either a wide or a deep influence on modern 
culture. It is probable that of the people who clearly remember the 
pictures which they saw a year, or even a few months, ago, the ma- 
jority know something of the processes of painting, and remember 
the pictures because they examined them with an interest due in 
great measure to their power of more or less rightly appreciating the 
painter’s technical skill. In this respect painting now stands in a 
relation to culture which is strikingly different from that which 
exists between poetry and culture. Numerous as are the persons who 
understand and take pleasure in the poet’s mastery of rhythm and 
rhyme, they form a very small minority of the lovers of poetry. For 
every one such person there are probably several hundred who re- 
member poetry only because of its fine expression of beautiful thought 
and feeling. 

The question whether painting can be brought into a relation with 
general culture more nearly resembling that held by poetry, is very 
interesting. It is, in other words, the question whether painting shall 
cease to be merely one of the many sources from which a few 
thousands of highly educated people draw pleasure, and shall also be- 
come, as poetry now is, a source of greatly needed ennobling pleasure 
to the hundreds of thousands of busy people of the middle and work- 
ing classes, who have neither time nor will to make themselves ac- 
quainted with the technical processes of any of the fine arts. 

My object in this paper is to show why few pictures deeply interest 
the majority of English people now, and by what means painters could 
be enabled to paint pictures which would interest them. 

The conditions which Art must fulfil, if it is to influence the 
culture of many people, are sufficiently obvious. It is evident that 
one of the chief conditions of the usefulness of a work of art must 
be that it shall have enduring interest. It must, of course, give 
delight in the brief time in which it is seen by the outward eye, but 
it must do much more than this. However highly we may rate the 
influence of the beautiful things which we see with keen pleasure and 
then forget; however potent we may know them to be in keeping 
our minds—our whole nature—fresh and buoyant, and in making 
us feel to the end that life is worth living, though many things in it 
be but vanity—however highly we may rate this function of beau- 
tiful things, it is certain that it belongs far less to the picture, *‘ whose 
action is no stronger than a flower,’ than to rainbows and snow, to the 
commonest hedgerow in the country, and to the flowers which can be 
grown in the smallest house in the smokiest town. 
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Though, then, one of the duties of a picture be that which we are 
often told is its only duty—to give pleasure by beautiful colour and 
representation of beautiful form, or by one of these—pictures which 
do no more than this cannot have a deeper or more enduring influence 
on the large part of the world which does not know how much skill 
and thought go to the making of a picture, than a primrose has on the 
culture of the man to whom it is a ‘ yellow primrose,’ and ‘ nothing 
more.’ To have enduring interest, to gain a place on the memory, 
and to give delight often to the ‘inward eye,’ a picture must appeal 
to memorable thought or feeling, must impress itself on them, and 
give them grace and intensity, that so it may be remembered when 
they are again roused into activity. Only on these terms can pictures 
win much attention from the busy men and women who fill the 
modern world. A picture should have relation to some body of 
vital knowledge—knowledge, that is, which does not rest in seldom- 
visited chambers of the memory, but which acts on, and is reacted 
on by, habitual thought and feeling. This relation may be illus- 
trated by that which a beautifully illuminated Bible-text bears to 
its context for readers of the Bible. The illumination, by its 
beauty, fixes thought, imagination, feeling, on a few words full of 
deep meaning; and the context then is raised for thought, feeling, 
and imagination to a higher level. This undoubtedly was the 
relation which most of the work of Greek sculptors bore to the 
knowledge of those for whom they worked. To the Greeks who saw 
the Zeus of Pheidias, Zeus had all their lives been the object of reli- 
gious or poetical thought and feeling, which the statue roused 
into activity, and to which it gave intensity and grace. This, 
too, was the relation borne by the pictures of Cimabue, of Giotto, 
of Fra Angelico, to the thought and feeling of the men and women 
for whom they painted. The tradition that part of Florence 
gained a new name from the glad crowd which flocked to see the 
Madonna of Cimabue, is only credible to us because we know that 
there were thousands of Florentines to whose thoughts and feelings 
a picture of the Virgin could give new and nobler form. 

It is because there is no vital knowledge—or very little, and that 
little not rich in subjects for the painter—held in common by many 
English people, that pictures have not much influence on English 
culture. In the case of the comparatively small number of English 
people, other than painters, professional or amateur, whose culture is 
influenced by pictures, the relation between the pictures which inte- 
rest and impress them, is not less close than that which existed 
between the pictures of Giotto and Cimabue and the thought and 
feeling of their contemporaries. A picture like Mr. Holman Hunt’s 
‘Light of the World’ is popular—that is, dwells in the memory 
and pleases long after it has been seen—because of the people 
who have seen it, many have meditated on the relation of Christ to 
men, of Christianity to the human goodness with which it mingled 
and still mingles; and to their meditation the picture adds new in- 
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tensity and grace, and is recalled when the thought and feeling with 
which it is entangled are revived. Mr. Watts’ noble pictures of the 
‘Angel of Death,’ and of ‘ Love and Death,’ are very dear to some 
because they revive very memorable thought and feeling, and give 
grace and intensity to the emotions which they rekindle, in people 
who often think of what love and death are to their kind, and 
who have enough imagination and knowledge to understand the 
meaning of Mr. Watts’ symbols. A picture like Mr. Holman Hunt’s 
‘Claudio and Isabella’ probably dwells in the memory only of people 
who have read *‘ Measure for Measure.’ To them, no doubt, it often 
again becomes visible, when in thought or feeling they compare the 
hatefulness of shaméd life with the fearfulness of death. Even Mr. 
Millais’ ‘ Huguenot Lovers,’ though its beauty attracts the attention 
of most people who see it, and though it excites feeling even in people 
who do not know exactly what it represents, so evident is it that its 
subject is some terrible parting—even this picture can really add 
much to the culture only of the people who, knowing the history of 
the St. Bartholomew Massacre, have Mr. Millais’ beautiful represen- 
tation of one struggle between Love and Duty so impressed on their 
memory, that the recollection of it is awakened by the thought of 
other such struggles. Pictures of known scenery, and, in a lesser 
degree, those of unknown scenery, probably add more to English 
culture than any other kind of pictures now do. They are afterwards 
remembered, with the deep feeling which beautiful scenery excites— 
a feeling which is probably more common amongst English people 
than any other to which pictures can now appeal. Pictures, like 
Mr. Leslie’s, of fair and innocent girls, are popular because they 
impress themselves on the feeling, the emotional thought, which the 
beauty of innocent young girls excites in most people who have any 
sensibility ; and pictures of this kind are therefore sometimes recalled 
when such feelings are again made active. 

Not one of the pictures which I have named—and I have named 
them because they are amongst the most popular which I know—not 
one of these pictures, except the ‘ Light of the World, and land- 
scapes, appeals to the memorable thought and feeling of more than 
a small number of persons. How many people who have looked at 
the ‘ Huguenot Lovers,’ or at ‘Claudio and Isabella,’ have known the 
context of those beautifully illuminated texts well enough to feel light 
flowing from text to context, from context to text? And how many 
have the imagination, thought, and feeling, and the knowledge of 
symbolism, without which Mr. Watts’ pictures cannot be understood ? 

Even then, if most English pictures were as interesting as are the 
few pictures which I have named, the painter’s art would be doing 
far less for English culture than that art did in the fourteenth cen- 
tury for Italian culture, and than the sculptor’s art did in the fifth 
century B.c. for the culture of Athens. But unfortunately a very 
large number of English pictures have no relation to the memorable 
thought and feeling of any class of people, however small. Exhibi- 
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tions are full of pictures, which, if they are illuminated texts at all, 
are texts the context of which is no sacred scripture, no tale of heroic 
action or passion, no poem full of lovely imaginings, but only some 
fifth-rate French tale or Spanish ballad, or even Ojibbeway legend, 
happily unknown, and destined always to be unknown, to ninety-nine 
out of every hundred people who see the pictures. And there are 
countless other pictures which are illuminations of no text, but of a 
few meaningless words appealing to no thought or feeling. That 
this waste of skill and labour on the illuminations of texts the con- 
text of which is unknown to most people, and, worse, on words which 
are no texts at all—that this waste is no fault of painters is clearly 
proved by the fact that the English painters who have most earnestly 
tried to help their race to think and feel nobly, who have painted 
some noble subjects, have been able to find few subjects at once noble 
and familiar to many even educated English people. It is evident 
that something is wrong other than the intention of painters when 
the painter of the ‘ Huguenot Lovers ’ is reduced to paint Beefeaters— 
a subject anything but noble ; when the painter ofthe ‘ Angel of Death’ 
chooses such subjects as ‘Paolo and Francesca,’ ‘ Orpheus and Eury- 
dice,’ and Mr. Burne Jones ‘Pygmalion’ and ‘ Vivien ’—subjects 
which are noble certainly, but which have no relation to the know- 
ledge, and therefore none to the thought and feeling, of most of the 
people who see them. So difficult is it to find fit subjects that, in 
despair, the theory has been adopted that there need not be—that in- 
deed, there ought not to be, any connection between a picture and 
memorable thought and feeling ; just as, if few fit subjects for poetry 
could be found, the theory would soon be established that great verse 
consists in fine rhythm and rhyme, and that meaning is an impertinent 
superfluity. 

The fault lies neither with painters nor with the people for whom 
they paint. The reason why painters cannot now find, as painters 
once did, subjects which appeal to the memorable thought and feel- 
ing of large numbers of people is, of course, that the stock of know- 
ledge held by the human race is now so enormously great compared 
with that held five centuries ago, that each person now holds a very 
much smaller proportion of the whole than a medieval Italian could 
hold of the stock possessed by his contemporaries. And so no set of 
subjects for great pictures can be found which are as well known to 
most English people as incidents in the lives of the Madonna and of 
the Saints were to most Italians. 

The power of ennobling the thoughts and feelings of their 
countrymen which was possessed by Italian painters, may be possessed 
by English painters on one condition only,—that a small stock of what 
I have called vital knowledge be again held in common by a large 
number of people. Painters will not be able to increase the culture 
of their countrymen till it is distinctly recognised that their art, 
without allies, is almost powerless, and till they gain for her, in place 
of divine myth and heroic legend, her allies in Greece—instead of 
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histories of saints, her allies in Italy—the only ally she can have to- 
day, noble literature. 

Before considering whether an alliance between painting and 
literature can be effected, it will be well to consider in what way 
literature must be known to the people whose culture it is desirable 
that pictures should influence, if alliance with it is to be of value to 
painting. In the first place, it is clear that if a picture of any inci- 
dent in a book is to successfully appeal to thought and feeling, that 
which follows and that which precedes in the book, the incident re- 
presented, must be quite familiar to the people who see the picture 
The whole book must be so well known that the artist who makes 
one of its incidents the subject of his picture, need not have to 
try to make his picture intelligible or interesting, by telling as 
much of the story as possible, but may be able to confine himself 
to the painter’s right work of making the most beautiful picture 
he can, of a subject worthy of the praise of beautiful presentation, 
adding as he likes, that which a painter may, and a writer ought 
not, to give ; omitting as he likes that which the writer may and the 
painter ought not to give, with the certainty that, if only his pic- 
ture be beautiful, it will be understood, enjoyed, and remembered. 
In other words a book, to be a useful ally for the painter’s art, must 
be known to most of the people who see pictures as the Bible was 
known to most Puritans, as no book is now known to many English 
people, and as no book can be known which is not read several times. 
It is only when a book is thus read several times, that it gives us 
the best culture which it can give. Could not such a result be 
secured, and a valuable alliance effected between painting and some 
of our best literature, if the Royal Academy were yearly to announce 
that in the following year, or in the next year but one—some of its 
rooms would be reserved for pictures of subjects taken from some one 
work :—a book of the Old Testament, a play of Shakespeare, a poem 
by Wordsworth or Tennyson, a novel by Scott or Thackeray or 
George Eliot? There would be no difficulty in finding a fit work. 
I venture to throw out this suggestion, startling as it may appear 
to some. 

It will doubtless be said, by way of objection, that such a 
plan would fetter the imagination of painters, whose imagination, if 
once fettered, would—so many people suppose—soon pine and die. 
But this objection will have little weight with those persons who 
have some imagination themselves, or who know anything of the 
history of Art and of Letters. To them imagination must seem 
a very controllable and guidable thing ; a power which always ought 
to be guided and controlled, and which has done most of its best 
work under very strict guidance and control. The action of the 
imagination, it is true, is often involuntary, and so is that of the 
lungs. Just as they act when they feel air, so it acts when it feels 
the stimulus of fit conditions. But whether imagination shall act in 
noble or in ignoble regions, whether our lungs shall breathe pure or 
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foul air—this is decided for them by the will. The chief condition 
of the action of the imagination of an artist is that the subject on 
which it is to act shall be very interesting to him, and that he shall 
be able to live with it, and brood over it. 

It may be urged that prize poems and birthday odes are almost 
always poor, and that pictures of subjects from a book chosen for 
painters will probably have many of their faults. But there is 
no real analogy between the cases. Such poems are generally poor, 
because the themes fail to excite the imagination sufficiently. How- 
ever exalted, they are seldom great enough to be interesting or 
vitally quickening. But the chosen book would be great, and would 
be stimulating by its greatness; while the painter would have to 
oceupy only those parts of the subject where his imagination moved 
most freely andstrongly. The painter who cannot find an adequate 
stimulus to his imagination in any one of Shakespeare’s greatest plays, 
in Job, Isaiah, in ‘ Maud,’ or ‘Comus,’ in the ‘ Antiquary,’ in ‘Esmond,’ 
or ‘ Adam Bede,’ either has very little imagination or has an imagina- 
tion which is already strongly preoccupied. In the latter case he will 
probably influence culture more by painting the subject which has pre- 
occupied him than by painting one from the chosen book. It is cer- 
tainly impossible to believe that any chosen book could offer a painter 
like Mr. Watts subjects so congenial to him, as are those of his ‘ Angel 
of Death, and his ‘Love and Death.’ But it is at least as hard to 
believe that most pictures have been painted by men whose imagi- 
nation has been strongly preoccupied. Many pictures, painted by 
even able men, show clearly that their subjects have been painfully 
sought for, and that the accident of being in one place instead of 
another has finally determined the painter’s choice. 

Much also might be gained, in the case of landscape painting, if 
in all exhibitions, except those in London, subjects were mainly 
chosen from a country easily accessible to the people who see the pic- 
tures. For unquestionably pictures of known scenery have a much 
more powerful effect on thought and feeling, than pictures of un- 
known scenery can have. A picture of a place known to us revives the 
associations which we have with the place; and its representation of 
the place is made fuller by our knowledge of that which is represented. 
The picture gives us a firmer hold of the place, and probably often 
fully reveals to us the existence of beauty in it, of which we have been 
but dimly or not at all aware. And as it is only in pictures of places 
which are known to us that we see how painters, for the sake of 
increase of beauty or of truth of effect, make their pictures differ 
from the places which are their subject, pictures of known scenery 
give more insight into part of the painter’s art than is given by pic- 
tures of unknown places, 

By such means as I have suggested, the influence of pictures 
might be greatly extended and reach many more people than at pre- 
sent. For although many who read may fail to read a great book, 
yet for every one person who habitually looks to pictures for pleasure, 
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there are scores who are accustomed to gain from reading part of their 
culture and recreation, and of these all or nearly all would feel interest 
in any book about which much was talked and written, and would go 
to see pictures which illustrated it. An edition of the Royal Academy 
Catalogue, with such slight sketches of the pictures as are now 
given in Mr. Blackburne’s notes, would be published each year, and 
there would undoubtedly also be each year a new edition of the book 
of the year, illustrated with more carefully finished copies of the best 
pictures. A catalogue, or a copy of the new edition of the book, 
would be read by almost everyone who cared for books in every 
English-speaking place, and the art of our best painters would thus 
a few years hence be a factor in the education of most people 
who read; and as every year a larger proportion of the working 
classes are brought by our new school system under the influence of 
books, probably in a not very distant future, the mode of thinking 
and feeling of the whole race would be ennobled in some degree by 
great writers and great painters. It should not be overlooked that 
the help of painters would not simply increase the usefulness of a 
book by causing it to be read by more people, and to be read more 
than once by many readers. Some readers would gain from books a 
kind of pleasure which without the help of painters they hardly gain 
at all. Just as the pleasure gained from the pictures of incidents in 
the book would be increased by knowledge of those parts of the book 
not represented in the pictures, so the pleasure gained from many 
parts of the book not represented by any pictures would be increased 
by having seen the pictures. For even if those incidents which were 
most fully and vividly described by the writer, were chosen by painters 
as subjects for pictures, no one who has read ‘ Laocoon’ will doubt 
that the pictures would give a kind of beauty—a breadth of beauty— 
of which a writer can give little or no indication. And as the parts 
of a story, as Lessing has pointed out, in which painters find their best 
subjects are often those which must be most slightly treated by the 
writer, and leave the imagination of the reader most passive, it is 
certain that the representation to the outward eye by painters of 
beauty, lying on each side of the apparently narrowest and shallowest 
parts of the stream of the tale, would make the inward eye of 
many readers seek for beauty on the banks of other parts of the 
stream. The very differences between different painters’ conceptions 
of the same incident taken from the book, would make the pictures 
all the more stimulating to the imagination of the people who saw 
them. 

It is quite conceivable that under the system I have described, 
the exhibition of the Royal Academy would each year make almost 
as large a number of people familiar with fine thought and feeling 
finely expressed in books and pictures, as one of our little wars, 
or a famine, or some other great calamity, now makes familiar with 
the geography of a distant country or the manners of a barbarous 
race. And in no way can any art help us more. Nothing perhaps 
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except an invasion would do so much to bring people of different 
classes nearer together than they now are in England, as the posses- 
sion by many persons in every class of familiar knowledge of even 
one great book. From it would spring the thought in common, the 
feeling in common, which make many classes into one people. It 
would be an immense gain if even most of the members of the higher 
middle-class acquired, by all knowing one book well, a higher level 
of thought and feeling on which to meet than that which alone is 
now common to them—the level on which the state of the weather, 
war, party politics, and the last divorce case are discussed. If know- 
ledge of a single book of the Bible, of a single play of Shakespeare, 
were common to people of all classes but the lowest, we should be a 
more civilised people than any influence now at work seems likely 
ever to make us. To painters, as I have already said, the new system 
would bring great gain. Against the loss of whatever advantage it 
may now be to them to be quite unfettered in the choice of subjects, 
there would be the great advantage to be set, that they would be 
placed under the conditions which, probably more than any other, 
made art great in Greece and Italy. They would paint under the 
stimulus of knowing that their works were no longer waited for eagerly 
only by esthetic coteries, and that if, by beautiful colour and form, 
they expressed fine thonght and feeling, they would give noble plea- 
sure to a large proportion of the intelligent people of their race. 


T. C. HorsFatt. 





Tue New DEPARTURE. 


f]\HE New Parliament has met, the officials have been re-elected, 

and the House of Commons has begun its work. The machine 
is perfect in all its parts: what is to be the product? what are to 
be the results of its work ? 

In the autumn of 1868 a similar piece of machinery was put 
together, and did great things; but there was in it some latent but 
inherent defect, which year by year sapped its energies and weakened 
its motive power, till at last those by whom it had been constructed 
lost confidence in its efficiency, and, when they had the opportunity 
given them, pulled it all to pieces. 

The results of this act of destructiveness are too fresh in our 
memories to require recapitulation— 


We have had enough of motion, 
Weariness and wild alarm, 
Tossing on the tossing ocean,— 


with many winds let loose upon the devoted ship of the State. Now, 
however, that the atmosphere has calmed and a season of fruitful 
legislative earnestness has set in, let us take courage and try—in 
spite of Ambassador Lowell’s warning ‘not to prophesy unless you 
know ’—to anticipate the future. 

The future has, as regards some questions, already become the 
present. We see already the Concert of Europe, which since the 
days of the Andrassy Note had been a thing of the past, reappearing 
or preparing to reappear. Mr. Gladstone’s phrases as to Austria, 
even if the policy of their original utterance be questioned, have had 
good effect. They have provoked, or at least produced, an inquiry 
on the part of Austria, and a reply on the part of the Prime Minister. 
From that reply we gather that assurances of a most satisfactory 
character have been received from Austria, and that we in England 
need not disquiet ourselves by any apprehensions as to the part about 
to be taken by Austria as regards the Balkan nationalities. 

Considering the way in which the Eastern pear appears to be 
ripening, this is most satisfactory. Month by month, nay, week by 
week, and almost day by day, the state of things at Constantinople 
appears to get worse. We hear of a trembling despot cowering 
amongst his women, in a palace, protected by earthworks it is true, 
but guarded by soldiers whose pay is in arrear, and whose fidelity is 
in an inverse ratio to their claims. Albania is in revolt; Syria in a 
state not much better. Anatolia is starving. Those astonishing people 
the Galata bankers—who appear to flourish by a process akin to that 
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adopted by the Irish cow which in a famine subsisted on her own 
tail, and who pursue the distinctively Christian practice of ‘lending, 
hoping for nothing again ’—are at last in a state of despair. . There 
is no hope of foreign loans. Home revenues are mortgaged over and 
over again. Honest public servants have disappeared. A greedy and 
voracious ring of pashas remain gathered round the Commander of 
the Faithful—what a mockery in the name !—ready to intercept the 
last morsel of help, and to swallow the last fragments of plunder. 
If these are not the signs and symptoms of imminent political death, 
experience teaches nothing, and history is a profitless fable. 

From the weak and vacillating indecision which the late Govern- 
ment displayed for months past in its dealings with Turkey, it is 
pretty evident that Lord Salisbury had given up all hope of revival 
there. The Turk, too, by his behaviour in the matter of the mis- 
sionary and the interpreter, showed clearly that he looked upon his 
English friends as squeezed lemons. Under these circumstances it is 
not to be regretted that new forces have developed themselves in 
Downing Street, and we see already that these forces are making 
themselves felt at the Golden Horn. 

There was no act of the foreign policy of the late Government 
which did them more harm in the constituencies than their conduct 
towards Greece. Advised on the one hand not to interfere at a time 
when interference might have secured the object they had in view; 
deluded with half promises that if they would remain quiet their 
claims should not be forgotten; the Greeks found in the general 
arrangement which took place at Berlin, that they were practically 
left out in the cold, and from that time to this they have been ineffec- 
tually urging their claims with these masters of procrastination with 
whom they have had todeal. But the change in the balance of party 
in England has not been without its effect, and one result of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s retirement bids fair to be a settlement of the question 
of the Greek frontier. Is it, too much to hope that this settlement 
may be accompanied by some arrangement by which Albania might 
become to a great extent independent, and eventually take a place 
among a group of small but not unimportant states, arising out of 
the disintegration of Turkey in Europe ? 

There are many political conjunctures at which the ‘ one out of 
three courses’ method may be put in practice. Among these conjunc- 
tures is that of a rectification of frontier. This rectification may be 
attained by the old heroic method of forcible occupation, a method 
of which history furnishes a thousand examples; or by the wolf-and- 
lamb process, of which a notable modern illustration is supplied by 
the present Afghan war; or by the prosaic and not unjustifiable way 
of bargain and sale. It is to be hoped that this last course may be 
adopted by Greece, under European sanction, and that by some pro- 
cess of this nature Crete and other islands may peacefully pass out 
of the hands of the Turk, and, subject to some annuity or payment 
of a capital sum, become part of the kingdom of Greece. Perhaps, 
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when islands are changing hands, our Government may devise some 
plan for handing Cyprus over to Greece—Cyprus, that invaluable 
‘place of arms,’ the peculiarity of which seems to be, that the only 
parts of it where we could post our garrison under conditions of 
ordinary salubrity are the tops of the mountains in the interior; just 
the places where it would be absolutely and inevitably useless. 

In entering upon office at this moment the Liberal party has 
undertaken a great and onerous charge. There are difficulties in 
Europe, difficulties in Asia, difficulties in Africa. How is the Afghan 
business to be settled? We have extinguished the old life of the 
nation, and chopped to pieces the body politic, and now we have to seek 
for a Medea’s caldron, out of which to extract a national life, younger 
and better than its predecessor. It is a hard task to reconstruct a 
nation even under favourable circumstances; harder still, nay, well- 
nigh impracticable, when the components are hill-tribes, in whom, as 
was the case with the Irish septs and the Scottish clans, the elements 
of attraction are hardly so strong as the elements of repulsion. 

Next door to the question of the reconstruction of Afghanistan 
stands the question of Indian Finance. We all remember the sort of 
incredulous satisfaction with which the roseate tidings of solvency 
in India was received less than three months since. It was so oppor- 
tune for a Government which had just challenged a general election! 
Might it not be a mistake? Impossible! But it was a mistake, 
and a mistake the consequences of which will have to be grappled 
with, and which will be another thorn in the couch of the Indian 
Minister. 

So long as it appeared probable that India could pay her way, 
there was plausibility in the arguments advanced by those who 
wished to place to her debit all the charges of the Afghan war. The 
war might be a piece of ‘high Imperial policy ’—let us hope that 
grandisonant adjective will not in future be in such general use as it 
has been during the last six years—but it was somehow or other for 
the good of India. So it was India that must pay. We hope not. 
In spite of the unpopularity of taxation, we trust that the present 
Government will do justly and fear not, and that one use of their 
great Parliamentary majority may be to strengthen their hands in 
this most important matter, and to enable them, while they do all in 
their power to lighten the burden of home charges, to do so not at the 
expense of equity and the duty we owe to our Indian fellow-subjects. 

The question ‘Who is to pay?’ is more easily answered in the 
case of the Zulu than in the case of the Afghan war. The great 
principle of cantabit vacuus is eminently applicable to the South 
African colonist; and he has the additional satisfaction of knowing 
that Mistress Mother-Country has already found the money. India 
has a vast population and a revenue counted by tens of millions. It 
is possible by great efforts of taxation, involving serious political 
risks, to screw a few millions more by annas at a time from people 
whose yearly incomes would hardly find an English mechanic in beer 
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and tobacco. But from the sparse and needy colonists of the Cape 
of Good Hope and the neighbouring settlements no money can be 
extracted except on the principles recognised by his Satanic Majesty 
in the great case of ‘much cry and little wool.’ 

It is of course premature to attempt to calculate the amount of 
pecuniary burden which these two wars will bring upon the shoulders 
of the British taxpayer. But whether greater or smaller, we have the 
consolation of knowing that, with Mr. Gladstone as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, this burden will be promptly dealt with. Making things 
pleasant all round never answers in the long run; and we believe that, 
after all, it is not a popular policy. The householder, happily for him, 
and thanks to previous Liberal legislation, has but a small, and in 
most cases a self-imposed, burden of taxation to bear. But he has 
given no sign, and those who speak for him have given no sign, of 
desiring to repudiate. He has confidence in the present adminis- 
trators of public affairs, and we do not believe that he will attempt to 
thwart them in their honest endeavour to pay the bill which their 
predecessors have left behind. It is true that we are in a very dif- 
ferent financial position from that which we occupied in the spring of 
1874. Then we were somewhere near the top of the Hill Difficulty. 
Now we find ourselves at the bottom. Then Sisyphus had almost 
succeeded in his task. Now 


The huge round stone, resulting with a bound, 
Thunders impetuous down and smokes along the ground. 


But one thing at all events we know, and this is, that whatever can 
be done in the skilful and honest management of the Exchequer will 
be done. 

The weeks which remain of the Parliamentary Session are now 
so few that it is hopeless to expect much to be done for the present 
in the way of domestic legislation. There are, however, two im- 
portant matters which must certainly come before Parliament. The 
one is the question of Burials, the other the renewal and amendment 
of the Ballot Act. The Speech from the Throne has already pointed 
to a definite settlement of the former of these questions, so often in 
past years discussed in both Houses of Parliament. It is hardly 
likely to occupy much further time, or to be seriously delayed in its 
passage. We hope, at all events, that we shall hear no more about 
sentimental as being unreal grievances. A sentimental grievance, 
or, in other words, a grievance which affects the feelings, not the 
pocket, is oftentimes the most real grievance of all. The English 
and Welsh Nonconformists deserve to have their strong feelings on 
this subject respected; and when the change of law takes place, 
we trust that the Bishops, who are mostly men of the world, will 
give the mot Wordre to their clergy to accept the change with 
cheerfulness and good feeling. There ought in the new Burials 
Bill to be a provision giving to the clergy the same freedom of action 
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in unconsecrated places of interment as will be accorded to their Dis- 
senting brethren in parish churchyards.' 

The Ballot Act requires renewal during the present Session. Per- 
haps it is too much to hope that those clauses which in very rare cases 
admit the disclosure of votes might disappear from an amended Bill. 
Only in two election petitions was any disclosure made in the last Par- 
liament, and it seems not worth while to damage the apparent secrecy 
of the ballot for the sake of ascertaining how one voter in many thou- 
sands gave his vote. The rule de minimis non curat lex, ought to 
be true de paucissimis. But there is one amendment proposed to be 
inserted in the Ballot Act which, with reservations, we trust we shall 
see carried. It is some provision as to the closing of public-houses in 
Parliamentary boroughs during some at least of the later hours of 
polling. After one o’clock in boroughs where the poll closes at four ; 
and between one and three and from four to eight where the poll 
closes, as in London, at eight o’clock, would seem to be a judicious 
curtailment of public-house hours. It might be inconvenient to close 
these houses all day, but a provision of this modified kind might 
surely be adopted. 

What is to be done in the matter of Ireland we cannot accurately 
anticipate, but we rejoice to find that the Government has deter- 
mined that it will not be necessary to renew the Peace Preservation 
Act, that there is to be an extension of the Irish borough franchise, 
and that, if necessary, more will yet be done to relieve distress in 
Ireland. In passing we cannot help observing that Mr. Forster’s 
acceptance of the office of Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant 
reflects as much credit upon his patriotism as the offer of it does on 
Mr. Gladstone’s discrimination. There could not be a better ap- 
pointment, and great results may be anticipated from it. 

There is no session of a Parliament in which unforeseen business 
does not crop up; but the questions we have enumerated would of 
themselves supply plenty of employment for the fragmentary weeks 
which remain, even if the attention of the House of Commons were 
confined, as we cannot expect it will be, exclusively to these. For 
future sessions, material of work exists in ,lenty, and fresh material 
will be continually and from time to time supplied. The finances of 
the country must occupy immediate attention. We may be sure that 
the great master of the art of finance who now presides at the Ex- 
chequer will make this subject one of the most prominent in the list 
of subjects to be dealt with. And rightly so. The amount of the 
unfunded debt, nearly five times what it was six years since, is, if not 
a matter of anxiety, at all events one which calls for prompt notice. 
The country is in the position of a landowner who, having encumbered 
his estate by way of mortgage, pays off some small portion of that 
mortgage by means of money raised by notes of hand. These notes 


' There is a tradition that Bunhill Fields, the burial place of so many Noncon- 
formist worthies, is consecrated ground. The writer has been present at a funeral 
there, at which the Burial Office was read by a clergyman of the Church of England. 
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of hand it is true make the amount of the mortgage debt rather 
smaller, but they diminish the power which the landowner possessed 
of raising money for temporary purposes, and in no respect lighten 
the total amount of his incumbrance. Nay, the larger their amount, 
the more difficult they are to be floated; or, in other words, the 
higher the rate of interest at which they have to be borrowed. ‘The 
funds,’ are an investment which suits the temporary as well as the 
permanent invester. Exchequer bonds, Treasury notes, or whatever 
they may be called, only suit the man who wants to dispose of his 
money for a short time—a much smaller class of capitalists, exclud- 
ing almost all trustees and public bodies. It follows then that the 
demand for Exchequer bonds is sooner met than the demand for the 
three per cents, and as soon as that demand is met, or nearly met, 
the price of these securities must fall, or, in other words, the Govern- 
ment borrows at a higher rate. Whether the manipulation of this 
part of finance may not be accompanied or closely followed by a fresh 
arrangement of the public securities of the country, such as was 
attempted some thirty years since, is beyond our power to foretell ; 
but it seems not impossible. 

There is one great advantage in a large majority like the present. 
It enables a Government to deal with a class of subjects such as 
cannot safely be touched when parties are nearly balanced. Such, for 
instance, is a subject which has never yet been successfully handled, 
the Government of London. The Corporation of London, the City 
Companies, the various Trusts and Boards and Vestries, the Gas 
Companies and Water Companies and Dock Companies, have 
hitherto been too wily or too strong for the Executive, and it is only 
when the Executive is backed by an exceptionally strong majority 
in the House of Commons that it can hope to deal with these enor- 
mously powerful vested interests. The last Government might have 
done something, but it had merely what naturalists call a ‘ notochord’ 
instead of a backbone; besides which, if it had made all its bargains 
on the scale of the Water Companies job, the poor ratepayer or tax- 
payer would have had small cause for thankfulness. 

The Land Question has already come to the front. There seems 
at last to be a chance of dealing with it, to some degree at all events, 
irrespective of party. When we see a Tory Lord Chancellor intro- 
ducing a Bill such as Lord Cairns introduced in the House of Lords, 
and a Tory member proposing to make the Agricultural Holdings 
Act compulsory in the House of Commons, there is good hope; par- 
ticularly as the squires are beginning to see that unless they do some- 
thing they will lose, as they already have to some extent lost, their 
hold on the counties.? Closely connected with the question of the 
tenure of land is the question of the devolution and transfer of real 


? No fewer than three notices of Bills to amend the Agricultural Holdings Act 
were given on the first day of the meeting of Parliament, by Mr. Chaplin, Sir Alex- 
ander Gordon, and Mr. Samuelson respectively. 
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property ; and if the late Chancellor and the present can only get to 
see alike on the main principles of any scheme of land transfer, we 
may look for some practical results of great value. 

When Lord Selborne and Mr. Chamberlain sit in the same 
Cabinet, it may be thought that the subject of Church Reform could 
not be touched with any hope of agreement. We do not think so. 
There is a vast field for reform outside disendowment and disestab- 
lishment. The abuses of Church patronage are becoming daily more 
unpopular, and it is clear that the time is at hand when they may be 
dealt with to good effect. And in their view of these abuses the 
whole Liberal party might well be united, and carry with them 
many of those who sit opposite. Men like Mr. Walpole know that 
the best way to protect any institution is to purge it of its defects. 

There are two questions, not at first sight apparently connected, 
which still have an element in common, and which perhaps might be 
discussed as forming part of one scheme of local government. These 
questions are (Ist) the claim of the ratepayers to a greater share 
than they at present possess in the disposal of the funds raised by 
rate. This is a claim urged through their advocates by the rate- 
payers themselves. (2nd) The claim of the ratepayers to regulate 
certain trades, notably the beer and spirit trade, in special localities. 
This is a claim urged for the ratepayers by persons outside. Both 
these claims affect the status of the county magistrates, and each has 
something to be urged in its favour. With regard to the first, 
however, it is to be remembered that the interest of the ratepayer as 
tenant is confined to the term of his holding, and that all rates are 
ultimately allowed for in the rent. With regard to the second, it will 
have to be proved that the present licensing body is less considerate 
than a body of ratepayers would be, whilst care will have to be taken 
lest a committee of ratepayers might not turn out to be the secret 
agents of the publican. 

Such are some of the questions which are sure to occupy the 
attention of the present Parliament. But. there is another question, 
or rather group of questions, which has perhaps a stronger claim for 
notice than any we have enumerated. It is not likely that the 
question to which we refer will be taken up till towards the natural 
term of the life of the Parliament, as, whenever it has been settled, 
the Parliament must of necessity cease to exist. Our readers will 
see that the question we refer to is that of the suffrage, involving 
that of the redistribution of seats, and necessitating a Boundary Com- 
mission, which cannot well begin its labours before the completion 
of the next census. It seems probable that the Boundary Commission 
will be appointed in 1882, and not report till the next year. In this 
case the question of the redistribution of the seats could not well be 
discussed till 1884; nor the question of the suffrage till the following 
year. It is to be remembered that the suffrage question involves issues 
of avery complex character. What is to be done with the freeholder ? 
Is he still to vote in the counties, and if so, is the borough freeholder 
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to be excluded? It appears as if an occupation franchise would be 
the best solution of the difficulty. One of the best changes effected 
by the Reform Bill of 1831 was the striking out of all non-resident 
freemen in boroughs. If it had extended to non-resident freeholders. 
in counties, all the scandal of faggot votes would have been done away 
with. It is to be hoped that the next opportunity of effecting this 
reform will not be lost. It never has been the theory of the Con- 
stitution that parliamentary votes should be proportionate to the 
wealth of the voter, and it is mainly in consequence of improved 
facilities of locomotion that faggots have multiplied. Sturges 
Bourne’s Act may be all very well for ratepaying elections, but in 
parliamentary or even in municipal voting larger issues are involved, 
and the voting power of each elector is not to be measured by the 
amount at which his house or his factory is rated to the poor. 

The fact that this paper has been devoted to a kind of vaticina- 
tion of future political events has given it rather a fragmentary 
character. We trust, however, that our readers will observe that we 
have throughout endeavoured to point out those measures which may 
fairly be expected, not only to engage the attention of Liberal 
politicians, but to secure the support of the whole Liberal party. Our 
opponents are very fond of twitting us on our differences. We may 
much more fairly twit them for their unanimity. Stet pro ratione 
voluntas may be a very good motto for a despot, but it is a very bad 
one for a body of representatives, and we trust it will never be that 
of those who support Liberal opinions in the House of Commons. If 
the Liberal party loses its traditions of free discussion, founded on free 
thought, the sooner it surrenders its claim to guide the country the 
better. It is all very well for our opponents to rush violently down 
the steep places of household suffrage at the suggestion of a leader 
who has educated them out of their most cherished convictions, and 
landed them in a minority of a hundred. The Liberal party will not 
adopt measures against their convictions simply at the bidding of a 
leader however gifted ; and if they meet with political misfortunes, 
as they have done more than once, they trust to the returning good 
sense of the constituencies, which, sooner or later, are sure to retrieve 
temporary error and to show that the voice of the people, if not so 
inspired as the common saying would have us believe, is upon the 
whole a less uncertain guide than many are apt to imagine. 
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